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Both political: parties have professed to 
find much comfort in the outcome of the 
State elections. But in point of fact the 
national situation has not been elucidated in any 
very decisive or significant manner. If the Repub- 
licans had carried New York they might have been 
pardoned for claiming a striking victory, and if the 
Democrats had carried Ohio they might well have 
exulted. But in Ohio, where the campaign was 
waged upon national issues, the Republicans won 
by about their normal preponderance of strength; 
and in New York, where local issues alone were in- 
volved, the Democrats prevailed very much as is 
their wont. In Iowa, the re-election of Governor 
Boies, while due principally to Republican dissatis- 
faction with the prohibitory régime, may naturally 
afford his party at large some satisfaction, while 
Governor Russell’s re-election in Massachusetts has 
also justly ministered to Democratic pride. But 
Governor Pattison’s fellow-partisans in Pennsyl- 
vania suffered defeat. The results, as a whole, have 
failed to sustain the Democratic prestige gained 
in last year’s Congressional elections, and have left 
the probabilities for next year as evenly balanced 
as possible. 

From the point of view of the nation at large, the 
two men whose political prominence and strength 
have been most enhanced by the elections are Mr. 
Cleveland on the Democratic side and Mr. McKinley 
on the Republican side. It is gratifying to note 
that there has been less personal recrimination than 
usual, and that there are fewer charges of corrup- 
tion and electoral dishonesty. Distinguished lead- 
ers on both sides have set the fashion for their fol- 
lowers by treating opponents generously and fight- 
ing in a chivalrous spirit. Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Campbell, especially, are to be congratulated upon 
the tone and manner in which they engaged in the 
tournament in Ohio. In spite of Tammany’s vic- 
tory in New York, it remains true that American 
political methods are improving, that the decline of 
the spoils system tends to diminish electoral corrup- 


As to the 
Elections. 


tion, and that there is evident a steady upward 
movement in the tone of political life. 

The New On the first Monday in December a new 
Democratic Congress will assemble at Washington. 
Congress. 3. overwhelming was the Democratic 

victory a year ago that the majority in the House 
will be almost embarrassingly large. The Republi- 
cans have only about one-fourth of the seats. The 
first interest will naturally be centred in the contest 
among the Democratic leaders for the honorable 
and powerful position of Speaker. For some time 
past, Mr. Mills, of Texas, has been the most com- 
monly recognized heir to Mr. Carlisle’s position 
since that Democratic statesman’s translation to 
the Senate. But Mr. Springer of Illinois, Mr. 
Bynum of Indiana, Mr. Crisp of Georgia, Mr. Mc- 
Millin of Tennessee, Mr. Wilson of West Virginia, 
Mr. Hatch of Missouri, and one or two others, have 
also been aspirants. Only one of these ambitious 
Democrats can have the speakership, but there will 
be left for the others the prominent chairmanships 
of committees. In place of the Reeds, McKinleys, 
Cannons, Lodges, and Burrowses of the last Con- 
gress, we shall now see in possession of the enormous 
legislative authority vested in the Speaker and the 
most prominent chairmen the Springers, Millses, 
Breckinridges, Bynums, Crisps, and McMillins. Men 
from the South begin once more to take their old- 
time place in the front ranks of politics, after twenty- 
five years of comparative eclipse. Nobody doubts 
the absolute loyalty of every part of the Southern 
States ; and the Democratic party, whose ablest lead- 
ers are Southern men, should no longer hesitate to 
accord them their rightful prominence. 


What this well-nigh unanimous Demo- 
cratic House will attempt in the way of 
legislation, no man as yet can tell. The 
Senate upon a strictly party vote will be Republi- 
can, but upon no one question can the Republicans 
be sure of commanding all their senatorial strength. 
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Congress 
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HON. CHARLES F. CRISP, OF GEORGIA. 
(From photograph by C.M. Bell, Washington. ) 


Certainly they would never hold together upon the 


silver question ; and it is doubtful whether upon par- 
ticular details of the tariff question they could all be 
kept in line. Above both houses, moreover, is the 
Republican President with his veto power; and his 
term will last as long as that of the new Congress. 
On many accounts, tariff legislation—whether toler- 
ably good or tolerably bad—ought not to be sub- 
jected to continual change. For the financial and 
commercial interests of the country, it would doubt- 
less be best to allow every important revision or 
change of the tariff to stand for at least from four 
to six years. Stability is the one condition above 
all others for which commerce pleads. What will 
the Democrats feel themselves obliged to do? It is 
not likely that they will attempt to adopt a general 
tariff bill. It is more likely that they will pass sev- 
eral separate, specific bills, altering the duties upon 
particular articles, and sending these up to the Sen- 
ate and the President in such a way as to throw 
responsibility upon the Republicans. They may 
also pass a free-coinage bill. It is quite certain that 
they will endeavor to make a record for superior 
economy by cutting down the appropriation bills to 
the lowest possible point. 


The men who make public opinion in the 

Legislative Democratic party, outside of the repre- 
Program. sentation in Congress, undoubtedly favor 
an immediate attempt to undo parts of the new 
tariff law. A distinguished Democratic editor, 
writing from the office of the Atlanta Constitution, 
in response to an inquiry from THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, declares as follows: “I am of the opinion 


that the overwhelming Democratic majority in the 
House should take prompt and emphatic advantage 
of the great injustice done the masses of the people 
by the unequal and discriminating features of the 
McKinley Tariff law. They should consider the 
matter with a determination to regard the tariff 
only as a means of revenue for the economical 
administration of government.” 

In like manner a prominent Democratic journalist, 
writing from the office of the Chicago Herald to 
the Editor of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, sums up what 
he thinks that the Democratic Congress ought to do 
and will do in the session now at hand with these 
words: “There will be a reduction of the tariff on 
those articles that the Republican party has made 
more costly to the great majority for the sake of 
putting money into the purses of the small minor- 
ity.” The Southern editor goes further and avows 
that he would also have a free-coinage bill passed at 
once. He declares: “The Democrats should not 
yield in their efforts to undo the fraudulent demon- 
etization of silver by the act of 1873. They are 
committed in good faith to right the wrong, and 
they should make a bold fight for the double-stand- 
ard currency of the Constitution, and put the onus 
of the defeat of such a measure on the Republicans, 
if they are willing to assume it.” 

But while there must come a strong pressure from 
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the South and West for a free-coinage bill, the 
Democratic leaders of the East will do everything 
in their power to sustain Mr. Cleveland’s well- 
known views on that question. The Southern editor 
concludes that “after attending to the two impor- 
tant questions above noted [tariff and coinage], 
arranging for the necessary appropriations for work 
which must be done and expenses which must be 
met, making such investigation as the charges of 
Republican corruption in the census and pension 
departments warrant, and reducing the extravagant 
expenditures of the last Republican Congress to a 
reasonable basis, Congress should adjourn as soon 
as possible. Too much legislation is as dangerous as 
the evils which it seeks to correct, and the large 
Democratic majority of the House can make a record 
for itself and the party by disposing of questions 
imperatively demanded, and adjourning.” 

Here, then, is a frank, straightforward program 
of action, offered by a far-sighted Southern Demo- 
crat to a Democratic House which is going to need 
great sagacity and self-control to keep fron making 
foolish blunders that will wreck the party’s pros- 
pects for next year. 


That there are welcome changes of politi- 
cal and sectional sentiment gradually 
coming about is a fact which an occa- 
sional event like the erection of the monument at 
Atlanta to the memory of the late Henry W. Grady 
makes clearly apparent. Mr. Grady’s untimely 
death was mourned as sincerely in the North as in 
the South, and his praises were sounded as eloquently 
and sincerely by Republicans as by Democrats. So 
affectionate and ardent was his nature, and so enthu- 
siastic was his American patriotism, that he made 
both Southerners and Northerners ashamed of their 
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needless feuds and senseless prejudices, and taught 
a lesson of mutual appreciation and sympathy that 
thousands have found it a delight to practise. The 
two sections are beginning to get fairly acquainted 
with one another, and each is discovering that the 
other contains a host of the very best people in the 
world, while both are surprised and charmed to find 
how essentially similar are the best types of Ameri- 
can character in all parts of the land. Mr. Grady’s 
short but brilliant career did so much to foster and 
cement this good feeling that he will always be re- 
membered with love and gratitude. 


An evidence of the political honesty of 
the American people, and of their general 
desire to diminish the chances of electoral 
unfairness, has been given by the astonishingly 
rapid adoption of the Australian ballot system. 
Much of the superior order and decency that charac- 
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THE SHADED PARTS OF THE MAP SHOW THE STATES THAT HAVE ADOPTED THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 


terized the recent elections was due to the general 
use of the new methods. Previous to the last presi- 
dential election in 1888, the reform had only made a 
beginning in thiscountry. Theaccompanying map 
shows the number of states and territories that have 
now adopted it. The legislatures of several states 
which have not yet accepted the improved method 
will be in session early in 1892, and doubtless the area 
of ballot reform will be made still greater before the 
presidential and congressional elections of next No- 
vember. In several of the states credited with 
having adopted the reform, the benefits are to some 
extent neutralized by objectionable features which 
the genuine reformers are rightly determined to 
eliminate sooner or later. But the movement as it 
stands is a tribute to the ruling intelligence and 
political virtué of citizens of both parties. 


Another reform that should have the 
speedy attention of the people is that 
which proposes to stamp out the scandal- 
ous and immoral practice of “gerrymandering.” For 
the purpose of the division of states into congres- 
sional districts some simple plan of uniform appli- 
cation should be devised; and district lines once 
drawn should remain undisturbed until a new cen- 
sus and a new apportioning necessitate a readjust- 
ment. Our whole American system is based so 
essentially upon fair and equal representation, with 
periodical readjustments to remove inequalities that 
arise from the shifting of population, that the style 
of partisan tampering known as “gerrymandering ” 
is a cardinal offence. Under the new census of 
1890, some three hundred and thirty congressional 
districts are to be formed. But this is not all. 
There are several thousand legislative districts to be 
rearranged for state purposes, besides state judicial 
districts and some other divisions based upon popu- 


Down with 
Gerry- 
mandering ! 


lation. Some of the states have already acted under 
the new census. The principles upon which elec- 
toral districts are to be formed are distinctly under- 
stood. They are not only to consist of contiguous 
territory, but also to be of compact and convenient 
form, following existing lines as nearly as possible ; 
and they are to be practically equal in population. 
To manipulate district lines in such a way as to 
violate these principles, for the sake of party 
advantage, is thoroughly objectionable. Unfortu- 
nately legislatures do not resist the temptation to 
create fantastic districts in order to give the best 
possible distribution to local party majorities. 


Mr. A. J. Turner, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has lately written a brochure 
upon the legislative apportionment act of 
1891 of his state. He indicts the act as “subver- 
sive of a presentative government, unjust, iniqui- 
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(The original Massachusetts 
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gerrymander, as devised 
in 1812 by Hon. Elbridge 
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tous, and unconstitutional.” His exposure of the 
outrageous violation of decency that the Wisconsin 
act bears on its face, might furnish the modei for 
similar critical studies of gerrymandering in several 
other states. Although the constitution of Wiscon- 
sin requires that the districts be arranged upon the 
basis of equal population, Mr. Turner finds that one 
of the new assembly districts contains 38,801 people, 
while another has only 6,823, another 7,923, another 
25,148, etc.—the true standard of representation 
being 16,868. Another provision of the constitution 
requires that districts “be in as compact form as 
practicable.” It is customary in the West to follow 
county lines, and it is not regarded as proper to 
throw together townships from different counties for 
the purpose of making a legislative district, if it 
can be avoided. It is only when a county is 
entitled to additional representation that subdivision 
is deemed permissible. But the recent Wisconsin 















































(The shaded portions of the three counties make up the 
Twenty-eighth Senatorial District.) 


gerrymander has disregarded all rules and customs. 
An accompanying diagram shows how townships in 
three counties have been united to make the Twenty- 
eighth Senatorial District; and another shows how 
Waukesha County is shredded sothat seven of its 
townships form one district, four are attached to 
six in Dodge County to form another, and four and 
a fraction are included with four and two fractions 
of Washington County, to constitute still another 
assembly constituency. This violent and disjointed 
method is carried throughout the state, every dis- 
trict having been formed only after minute study 
of party advantage. 

The last division of Ohio into congressional dis- 
tricts has been widely commented upon; but the 
reproduction of a district map of the state is quite 
apropos at this time. The legislatures that are soon 
to meet must, in a number of cases, make new dis- 
trict lines under the census of 1890. Let all reformers 
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(This diagram shows 
how Waukesha Coun- 
ty is shredded for the 
purpose of partisan 
Assembly districts. ) 














_ 
set themselves sternly against the political crime of 
gerrymandering. The man who will arise and pro- 
claim some feasible method for securing these peri- 
odical readjustments without the intrusion of 
partisanship or dishonesty will find an enthusias- 
tic following. The times are ripe for a reformer 
who would like to give his name a better perpetua- 
tion than Mr. Gerry’s. Like ballot-reform, this 
should be a movement above all suspicion of partis- 
anship, endorsed by all fair-minded men, and es- 
pecially demanded by workingmen’s societies. 

















THE 1890 GERRYMANDER OF CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 
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We are promised some startling and sen- 
sational chapters as a result of the late 
official inquiries into the methods em- 
ployed throughout Europe for the deportation of the 
least desirable portions of surplus population to our 
shores. Commissioner Schulteis, returning in dis- 
guise as an assisted emigrant, has given the coun- 
try some specimens of the mass of alarming facts 
he claims to have gathered; and the other com- 
missioners, Messrs. Weber, Cross, Powderly, and 
Kempster, are at home after some months of close 
investigation abroad, with materials for a report 
which, it is intimated, may lead to action of a rad- 
ical character to protect America against what 
seems to be growing into a vast international Euro- 
pean conspiracy to use this country as a dumping- 
ground for refuse population. Stern measures for 
self-protection will be warranted by this country if 
the facts prove to be as represented. The European 
policy of shutting out our food supplies and ship- 
ping hordes of hungry non-producers to despoil us 
raises something like a distinct issue between 
America and Europe. On one point, America has 
just gained a victory. Both French chambers, fol- 
lowing the action of Germany and other continental 
countries, have voted to lift the hostile boycott 
against American meats. Strong efforts are making 
in several countries to secure upon favorable terms 
the admission of our breadstuffs. Europe is add- 


America 
Versus 
Europe. 


ing another to our list of grievances by attempting 


to defeat our negotiations for reciprocity with our 
South American neighbors. It is not impossible 
that we may wake up some day to find ourselves 
confronting a powerful league against the United 
States that will dare to take advantage of our lack 
of coast defences and of a formidable navy. 


cniii t is much to be feared that the republic 
and the of Chili, under the tropic of Capricorn, 
United States.,45 been very badly advised regarding 
the wise policy to pursue in dealing with the repub- 
lic of the United States. European commercial in- 
-terests, desiring to monopolize the trade of the west 
coast of South America, are so disturbed and appre- 
hensive on account of the new public policy and the 
reviving activity of the United States in all that 
concerns inter-American trade, that they are spar- 
ing no pains to create prejudices, disseminate false 
reports, and foment ill-will toward this country in 
the South American states. Journals like the Lon- 
lon Times have, wittingly or unwittingly, lent them- 
selves to aid this conspiracy of meddling and slan- 
der. It is not the United States that is likely to 
suffer much from the consequences of European 
jealousy ; but it is Chili whose position is endan- 
gered. The United States through the late Chilian 
war has maintained a policy of strict neutrality that 
is decidedly less open to criticism than the conduct 
of Great Britain or of other European powers. Yet 
every effort has been made to persuade the new Chi- 
lian government, which the United States was the 
very first to recognize, that our navy had been ac- 
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tively engaged in spy-work for Balmaceda, and that 
our conduct had been one-sided and meddlesome. 
The imputations against our American admirals are 
shamefully and absurdly false, and will be resented 
by every American who has spirit. It is to be re- 
gretted that London has been so willing to give them 
currency. 


JORGE MONTT, PRESIDENT OF CHILI. 


The If the murderous and unprovoked attack 
Valparaiso in the streets of Valparaiso, made by a 
Riot. mob of citizens and bayonetted gens 
d’armes upon unarmed sailors and marines wearing 
the uniform of the United States government and 
belonging to our navy, had been made upon British 
or German marines, the Chilian government would 
have made abject apologies and pledged heavy in- 
demnities long before this, or else Valparaiso would 
have been bombarded into a heap of smoking ruins. 
The foreign press has had the cool impudence to 
liken the Chilian attack upon official visitors wear- 
ing the American uniform with the action of the 
New Orleans lynching mob. Yet everybody knows 
that the so-called “Italians” who were extermi- 
nated by citizens of New Orléans were residents of 
that city, presumably naturalized Americans, and 
in every instance men who, as immigrants, had 
made themselves part and parcel of our industrial 
society, and had cut themselves off from allegiance 
to the Italian government. The question was a 
purely domestic one; and if there was any inter- 
national grievance at all it was our just grievance 
against a European country which ships its crim- 
inals and paupers to this country for its own relief 
and for our disturbance. Those who do not think 
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well of Mr. Egan, our minister to Chili, should re- 
member that our, entire information regarding the 
Valparaiso riot comes from our naval officers, whose 
examination has been searching. Our Department 


CLAUDIO VICUNA, CHILI’S EXILED PRESIDENT. 


of State has made its requests of Chili in a firm but 
courteous tone, and has shown a forbearance that 
should be an example to European governments in 
their intercourse with small powers. Sefior Pedro 
Montt was formally received by President Harrison 
on Saturday, November 15, as minister plenipoten- 
tiary ; and his great influence with the new author- 
ities of his country will do much to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of pending difficulties. Mean- 
while, the “Junta” in Chili has fulfilled its tempo- 
rary mission, and its three members are about to re- 
tire from their exercise of arbitrary authority. They 
do not, however, relapse into private life; for one 
of them, Sefior Jorge Montt, becomes president of 
the republic, while the other two become, respect- 
ively, the presiding and controlling officers of the 
two houses of the national congress. Sefior Claudio 
Vicuna, who was elected to succeed Balmaceda as 
president, and who is a gentleman of great wealth 
and high intelligence, is fortunately out of his 
harassed country. He sailed from New York for 
Europe about the middle of November, and it is 
said that he will reside for the present in Paris. 
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There is no apparent reason to doubt his legal claim 
to the presidency. But in South America de facto 
authority is seldom questioned ; and de jure presi 
dents like Sefior Vicuna are happiest when remote 
from the scene of action. 


Our Lhis Chilian complication again iilus- 
Non-partisan trates forcibly the timeliness of our work 

Navy. upon anew navy. It cannot be too often 
said that a powerful American navy will make not 
only for our own national dignity and security, but 
that it will also promote peace and justice among 
the nations. Fortunately, both parties are thus far 
committed, with about equal enthusiasm and with 
no noteworthy differences of policy, to the strength- 
ening of our naval efficiency. The country is pre- 
pared to endorse still larger appropriations than ever 
toward this end. Foreigners who are jealous of the 
latent power and resources of the United States 
have always felt that they might depend upon our 
partisan bickerings at home to minimize the force 
of our government in most of its diplomatic under- 
takings. It would be a lesson to the whole world if 
the incoming Democratic House should make large 
provision for further naval construction in a bill 
accepted by the Republican minority, and if the 
bill should then be accepted by a Republican Senate 
and President, upon a mutual understanding that 
the new navy should be a work of patriotic pride 
and duty, unanimously prosecuted and wholly freed 
from partisanship. It would be hard to name an 
American interest that would not be promoted by 
the emergence of the United States as a first-class 
naval power. Mr. Stead, who is a sincere friend 
and admirer of the United States, and who can 
therefore be counted upon to reflect the most favor- 
able view of our case with Chili that is current in 
Great Britain, writes a paragraph for the English 
edition of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, which it is im- 
portant to reproduce here in order that we may 
know how we appeaz, and may also see how our best 
friends abroad are sometimes misled as to the facts 
by the hostile news despatches that appear in the 
London morning papers. This is what Mr. Stead has 
written from his London post of observation : 


“Crossing the Atlantic, we find that the 
Americans are experiencing their first 
taste of a spirited foreign policy. Dur- 
ing the recent civil war, for some unexplained rea- 
son, the Americans, naval and diplomatic alike, 
seem to have gone out of their way to support Bal- 
maceda. Slander, ever keen to discover unworthy 
motive, suggests that a fat contract granted to Mr. 
Patrick Egan’s son led his father to be more than 
passing kind to the Dictator and his cause. There 
may not even be a contract in existence, but the 
fact remains that the Chilians believe that the Amer- 
ican government played into the hands of Balma- 
ceda. They say that Mr. Pat Egan was friend and 
ally of the Dictator; that the American war-ships 
acted as his Naval Intelligence Department ; and that 
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View. 
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the Americans allowed Balmaceda to procure any 
quantity of warlike stores in their ports, while they 
hunted down the Jtata, which was accused of con- 
veying contraband of war to his opponents. This 
being their belief, the mob of Valparaiso handled 
somewhat roughly some of the crew of the Ameri- 
can war-ship Baltimore. Out of this arose a fierce 
war of recrimination that threatened at one time to 
develop into a war of shot and shell. The Chilians 
regard Mr. Blaine as the Northerners in 1863 re- 
garded Lord Palmerston, and for much the same 
reason. But the Chilians have what the Northern- 
ers had not—an overwhelming preponderance of 
naval force. If the Americans were to threaten 
war, the Chilian fleet could sweep the American 
flag off the Pacific long before the Americans could 
procure or despatch fighting-ships that could take 
the sea against the Huascar and the Esmeralda, 
and the Almirante class of torpedo cruisers. If the 
Americans mean business on the large scale, they 
must double their fleet, and even then they will do 
well to arrange for a firm fighting alliance with 
John Bull. Such an alliance in South American 


waters would be a guarantee of peace and the 
pledge of better things to come.” 


We Must At least the candid advice to double our 
Double the fleet without needless delay is excellent : 
Fleet. ‘and it comes from a friend whose judg- 
ment is not merely casual and off-hand. Mr. Stead 
has made himself an authority in naval matters, and 
his powerful articles some years ago, entitled 
“Truth About the Navy,” are universally admitted 
to have given the chief impetus to that marvellous 
rehabilitation of the British war fleet that has been 
in progress during the past decade. What we have 
accomplished and have yet under way is a very ad- 
mirable beginning; but the new American navy 
must not be allowed to stop after having achieved 
a beginning. 


Brazil, two years ago, sloughed off the 
monarchical régime too easily and blood- 
lessly to have attained a condition of 
permanent stability. Her troubles are now begin- 
ning. President Fonseca has dismissed the congress, 
assumed dictatorial power, entered upon civil war 
with one of the powerful provinces which is alter- 
nately said, in the meagre reports, to be more 
republican and more anti-republican than this mili- 
tary leader who has thus far held the reins. At all 
events, there is no real prospect of a restoration of 
the empire or of a return of the scholarly and gen- 
tlemanly Dom Pedro; and whatever prolongation of 
civil strife may be Brazil’s unhappy lot, the out- 
come will be but the firmer grounding of the 
republic. 


Brazil's 
Unrest. 


The overwhelming defeat of Mr. Redmond 
at Cork, in the campaign to fill the va- 
cancy caused by Mr. Parnell’s death, was 
not accomplished without the most extraordinary 
amount of shillelah warfare. The hospitals of the 
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Kingdom 
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whole south of Ireland were choked with men who 
had suffered injury in the collision of rival mobs. 
In the thick of the skirmishing were the eloquent 
leaders of the two wings of Irish Nationalism ; and 
the men who had worked side by side for years in 
the cause of Home Rule made a sorry spectacle of 
themselves in the eyes of a shocked and disgusted 
world by quarrelling like a lot of drunken pirates. 
Mr. Tim Healy was perhaps the hardest worked and 
most belabored of all the participants. The outcome 
ought to satisfy the fierce remnant of the Parnellites 
par excellence, and induce them to give up frankly. 
Our American readers can but appreciate Mr. Stead’s 
review of the Irish and British political situation, 
written early in November. It is as follows: 

“We arrange our scenes and plan our campaigns, 
and talk and write as if we could count upon to- 
morrow. But in the night the scene-shifter whom 
men call Death intervenes, and when we rise in the 
morning everything is changed. There has been a 
great deal of scene-shifting last month. That silent 


MR. TIMOTHY HEALY, M.P. 


Invisible behind the curtain has transformed every- 
thing. He has made a Scotchman leader of the 
House of Commons, and he has almost at the same 
moment removed from the stage the foremost Irish- 
man of our generation. The death of Mr. Parnell 
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has been one of the most startling incidents in the 
Irish drama—a drama which is never wanting in 
episodes that wring the hearts of nations. We in 
the larger island are sluggish and cold compared 
with our Celtic brethren. But even Englishmen 
and Scotchmen felt a thrill of awe and of sorrow 
when they heard of Parnell’s death. If only he had 
died twelve months earlier, how different everything 
would have been! But it was otherwise decreed. 

















THE LAST PORTRAIT OF MR. PARNELL. 


“Mr. Parnell died on October 6, at 
Brighton, of acute rheumatism and con- 
gestion, resulting from a cold caught 
while prosecuting his political campaign in Ireland. 
He spoke at Creggs on Sunday, September 27, and 
‘ame home chilled, to what speedily proved to be 
his deathbed. The suddenness with which he was 
cut off at first suggested suicide, and afterward 
murder, but it was soon recognized that neither sur- 
mise had any foundation in fact. He died from 
natural causes, as much as Mr. W. H. Smith, or Sir 
John Pope Hennessey, or the King of Wurtemburg, 
or any of the crowd of notables who last month were 
summoned hence. But to the impassioned clansmen 
who learned with the frenzy of despair that their 
chieftain had fallen there seemed something unnat- 
ural about his taking off. It is not enough to say 
that he has fallen in fair fight with his face to the 
foe. In the stress and fury of their passion they 
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must persuade themselves that he has been killed. 
As the great multitude of sorrowing men and 
women tramped sullenly through the mud and rain 
to the cemetery where they were to lay him to rest, 
men distributed everywhere bills headed, ‘Murdered 
to Satisfy Englishmen. ’ 
‘ Wail, wail ye for the mighty one ; 
Wail, wail ye for the dead, 
Quench the heart and hold the breath, 
With ashes strew the head. 
How tenderly we loved him, how deeply we deplore! 
Holy Saviour! but to think we shall never see him more.’ 


And wild and reckless though the assertion may 
seem to us, it has been hugged to the heart as if it 
were Gospel truth by the imaginative race to whom 
he was in so many respects so strange a contrast. 


The Emotion. Lhere are probably not half a dozen 
in Englishmen who realize the storm of 
— passion and of anguish that swept over 
Dublin when the death of Mr. Parnell was announced. 


/ Yj 


MRS. PARNELL. 


Strong men wept like children, women hissed out 
curses in the streets, and for days and nights a brood- 
ing horror of bereavement haunted a thousand 


homes. The Irish ‘keen’ over the dead: we have 
nothing like it in our undemonstrative land. And 
when Parnell fell, a whole nation joined in the 
death-dirge with an intensity to which we as 4 
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nation are strangers. The blow was so terribly sud- 
den, the disaster so final and irremediable. In the 
presence of death detraction was mute. Men but 
remembered the services of their chief, while even 
his lawless love added a poignancy to the pang with 
which they remembered the home left doubly deso- 
late, and remembered the distressed heart that had 
lost ‘its king and its lord.’ 


“*How are the mighty fallen in the midst 

te uta of the battle, and the weapons of war 

perished!’ Parnell was not unlike Saul, 

king of Israel, alike in the greatness of his achieve- 
ments and in the tragedy of his fall. He towered 
head and shoulders above his colleagues. In the 
House of Commons there were few indeed who could 
venture to compare with him in the great qualities 
which enable a man to control men. He had the 
instinct of a statesman, the brain of an engineer, 
and the calm, cold, but unerring judgment of a born 
leader of men. His courage never quailed, his self- 
possession never deserted him, his magnificent au- 
dacity never shone out more brilliantly than when, 
with but a handful of the rabble of his followers, 
he maintained a hopeless fight for his own hand. 
This is not the moment to speak of his faults and 
failings, or even to state how fully it became im- 
possible for him to continue as leader of the Irish 
race. That chapter is closed, and over the grave in 
Glasnevin we, at least, have no desire to recall any- 
‘For 


thing but his services to the cause of Ireland. 
know ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?’ 


“Tt was impossible that the great emotion 
that swept over the Irish heart on the 
news of his death would pass without for 
the moment intensifying the unhappy feud which 
has rent the Irish party in twain. It was only 
natural that his followers should feel as if loyalty to 
their chief compelled them to swear over his grave 
eternal enmity to those whose opposition had short- 
ened his life. Hence it is not surprising in the least 
that the immediate result of his death was to in- 
flame beyond all bounds of reason the rancorous 
hostility with which the Parnellites regarded the 
majority of the Home-Rule party. United Ireland 
expressed this feeling with characteristic vigor in 
an article entitled, “No!” 


Parnellites 


“No, we cannot make friends with you. Wecan- 
hot join hands over his grave with the people who 
killed him. We cannot, even if for Ireland it were 
good, smile to-day in the faces of the men who 
turned their backs upon him when he stood at bay, 
a hundred thousand Saxons howling for his life. 
“NO!” That is our reply, then. We cannot, must 
hot, will not; no, by Heaven, will not! No, not if 
England bent her knee to us, struck her flag to us, 
licked the dust in presence of our assembled people. 
Reconciliation! Perhaps we shall have that when 
they who have plunged our land into mourning, 
Who have brought infamy upon the Irish name, who 
have faltered in the hour of trial, and paltered with 
the nation’s honor, shall have repented them and 
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atoned—if atonement they can make—for the hide- 
ous crime that reddens their hands.’ 

“All this, of course, is but the last note of the wail 
over the bier of the fallen chief. It is very natural, 
very magnificent, no doubt; but it is not politics, 
it is not business. And as there is no keener or 
shrewder politician in all the world than the Irish- 
man, we need not expect to see that note kept up. 
Parnellism died with Mr. Parnell, and the phantasm 
that wails above his grave is as unsubstantial as the 
wraith of the departed. 


“The immediate result of the attempt to 
prolong a schism which will inevitably 
close of itself with the lapse of time, has 
been the fierce fight between Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Flavin for the seat vacated by Mr. Parnell’s death 
at Cork. The spectacle of rival Home Rule mobs 
breaking each other’s heads, while the Royal Irish 
Constabulary keep the ring, is not edifying. The 
sacrifice, however, must be paid to the manes of 
the ‘murdered chief.’ Of course no one knows 
better than Mr. Redmond and Mr. Harrington that 
a prolongation of the feud means ‘Good-by to 
Home Rule.’ The Irish landlords sorrowed more 
sincerely over the death of Mr. Parnell than even 
the Parnellites themselves. For they recognized in 
him the great barrier to the reunion of the Irish 
Nationalists. With his death their last hope per- 
ished. It will hardly be revived by the sweeping 
results of the contest in Cork. The Irish are as 
emotional as women, but they are as shrewd as Mr. 
Schnadhorst. After they have relieved their feel- 
ings they will soon fall into line. The dissidents 
have no longer anything to fight for, and their de- 
votion to a lost and leaderless cause will not survive 
many by-elections. 


The Fight 
at Cork. 


“In this country we have lost not a leader, 
= a but a figure-head. Mr. W. H. Smith was 
an honest, sensible, respectable man of 
business. He had not a spark of genius, but he did 
his duty according to his lights, and he died in har- 
ness amid the universal respect of friends and foes. 
The political significance of his demise consists solely 
in the fact that it has opened the way for Mr. Balfour’s 
accession to the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Goschen eagerly waived the claims 
which Mr. Balfour alone was anxious to recognize. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was equally ready to bow 
to the universal desire of his party, and thus it 
came to pass that Mr. Arthur Balfour, who, when 
the Ministry was formed, was denied a seat in the 
Cabinet, has been installed, when only forty-three, 
as leader of the House of Commons. Sir E. Clarke 
declares that the appointment is worth twenty-five 
seats to the party. That may be an exaggeration, 
but there is no doubt that the appointment has 
inspirited the Ministerialists. The only feeling on the 
other side is one of regret that they have no one in 
reserve to succeed Mr. Gladstone who is fit to hold a 
candle to Mr. Balfour. 
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Mr. Glad. Lhe Liberals held a great caucus at New- 

stoneat castle (Dr. Spence Watson’s town), where 

Newcastle. yty Gladstone delivered speeches which 
left matters very much where they were. The chief 
landmark of the Newcastle conference was the formal 
adoption of the principle of the payment of members 
as a plank in the Liberal platform. The genesis of this 
new departure is very simple. Long ago, when Mr. 
Morley was at the Pall Mall, he mentioned the sub- 
ject to Mr. Chamberlain. That gentleman inconti- 
nently proclaimed it aloud on the housetops as a 
necessary article of the Radical creed, to the no lit- 
tle consternation of his political mentor and his 
Ministerial colleagues. After that for some time 
nothing was heard of the new plank, which. never 
found favor in the eyes of the Liberal leaders until 
the near approach of the general election and the 
demands of the Labor party compelled them to face 
the subject. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who never 
loses a chance of helping along the Americaniza- 
tion of our institutions, pressed for its adoption, 
and Mr. Schnadhorst, confronted by the difficulty of 
finding candidates, consented. So it came to pass 
that at Newcastle the principle was duly inscribed 
in the Liberal program. The principle, of course, 
is indisputably sound. Until members are paid, the 
range of choice of members is of necessity confined 
to the small minority who can command an income 
of £500 a year. When members are paid, any 
capable citizen becomes eligible for a seat in the 
Legislature. 


The “The Newcastle program, upon which 
Newcastle we may expect the general election to be 
Program. fought, consists of the following articles : 
One man, one vote; 

Home Rule for Ireland ; 

A thorough reform of the Land Laws ; 

The direct popular veto on the liquor traffic ; 

The disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Established Church in Scotland ; 

The equalization of the death duties upon real 
and personal property ; 

The just division of rates between owner and 
occupier ; 

The taxation of mining royalties ; 

A ‘free breakfast-table ;’ 

The extension of the Factory Acts; and 

The ‘mending or ending’ of the House of Lords. 
The order of these reforms is left open, but it is un- 
derstood that Home Rule is to have precedence of 
everything but ‘One man, one vote.’ 


“Tt is the boast of the Libera party that 

Gladstone’s they go for measures and not men; but 

Successor, they would have a better chance of carry- 

ing their measures if they had better men to back 
them. The question that is perturbing the Liberal 
ranks is not whether this, that, or the other meas- 
ure shall be placed first on the card, but whether 
Mr. Gladstone will be able to undertake the premier- 
ship; and if not, whether Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Spencer, or Sir William Harcourt shall form the 
next cabinet. Whoever is ultimately sent for by 
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Her Majesty will have no easy task; nor is the next 
general election likely to be final. On both sides 
it is pretty generally admitted that the Liberals 
will be returned with a tolerably large majority, 
counting the Irish Nationalists as supporters of 
a Home-Rule administration. Mr. Gladstone will 
then, it is assumed, send up his One-Man-One- Vote 
bill to the Lords, who will incontinently reject it, 
on the ground that no new reform bill can be enter- 
tained that does not deal (1) with female suffrage ; 
(2) with the over-representation of Ireland. Then the 
Liberals will bring in the Home-Rule bill, which 
after many fierce fights in the Commons will be 
sent up to the Lords, by whom it will be rejected. 
The Liberals, it is assumed, will then go to the 
country with a cry against the House of Lords, and 
the great question is, What will be the result of 
the general election of 1893? 


MR. J. W. LOWTHER, M.P., 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


“The by-elections of October leave us in 
no doubt as to the result of the general 
election of 1892. There have been three 
contested elections—two in England, one in Scot- 
land. All three show the same result. Three Con- 
servatives have been replaced by three Conserva- 
tives, but the polls show that the balance of power 
in constituencies approximates much more closely 
to the figures of 1885 than to those of 1886. Neither 
in Buteshire nor in the Strand did the Liberals 
quite regain the position they held in 1885, but. in 
North East Manchester they pulled down the adverse 
majority from 1,448 to 150. Sir James Fergusson, 
the new Postmaster-General, polled 4,058 votes, as 
against 4,341 given him in 1885, while the Liberal 
poll had risen from 2,893 to 3,908. We may there- 
fore continue to calculate that at the coming gen- 
eral election the balance of parties in the House 
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will not fall far short of the figures of 1885, when 
the Liberal majority, plus the Home Rulers, was 160. 


“Of course the unforeseen may happen. 
Mr. Gladstone may not be able to lend 
the Liberals the magic of his name. The 
baleful shadow of Sir W. Harcourt may blight the 
hopes of the Home Rulers, or a situation may rise 
on the Continent which would render it impossible 
for any patriot to give a vote which would weaken 
Lord Salisbury. It is easy to see that difficulties 
may arise. We have indeed been somewhat dis- 
agreeably reminded of them in October. The Lib- 
eral leaders have deemed it consistent with their 
duty to intimate pretty plainly that, if they could, 
they would scuttle out of Egypt at the earliest pos- 
sible moment after they established themselves in 
Downing Street. The French, of course, have taken 
due note of these speeches. It is not probable that 
the Liberals will evacuate Egypt. But their 
speeches will raise the Egyptian question the mo- 
ment they enter office, and the ingenuity by which 
recent utterances will be expiained away will not 
tend to facilitate the despatch of John Bull’s busi- 
ness abroad. Of course there is no question about 
our anxiety to get out of Egypt. But we cannot be 
more anxious to get out than we were not to go in. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone himself planted us 
there, and it is a tolerably safe prediction that we 
shall not come out until at least one competent and 
responsible observer on the spot is prepared to de- 
clare that the immediate result of our evacuation 
would not be to redeliver Egypt to anarchy and 
bloodshed. The more or less ill-advised speeches of 
Liberal leaders sighing after the evacuation of Egypt 
have had their natural effect in France. M. Ribot, 
the Foreign Minister, being interpellated on the sub- 
ject of his foreign policy, replied by a declaration 
that the position of France in Egypt was making 
progress. The Ministry defended, and intended to 
defend, ‘our rights, our position, and our time-hon- 
ored influence in Egypt.’” 


Re Parties 
and Egypt. 


The French pilgrims who flocked to Rome 
in such numbers have spoiled every- 
thing by a trivial outbreak of over-zeal. 
M. Harmel for some years past has brought ever- 
increasing crowds of French pilgrims to the tombs 
of the apostles. This year this spiritual Cook was 
convoying 20,000 French workmen to pay homage 
at the Vatican, when one of their number wrote 
Vive le Pape in the visitors’ book at the tomb of 
Victor Emmanuel in the Pantheon. The unlucky 
inscription excited the fury of the Republican and 
anti-Clerical faction, which made a violent demon- 
Stration in the streets. There was a general hub- 
bub, great processions, violent speeches, and so 
much bubbling over of the popular caldron that 
the French pilgrims were advised to remain indoors 
and vanish as speedily as possible. The French 
Government, in order to allay Italian excitement, 
sent a circular to the bishops, inviting them to re- 
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frain from participating in these pilgrimages. The 
Archbishop of Aix wrote a very plain-spoken, not 
to say intemperate, reply, declaring that if the pil- 
grimages, which are now suspended, were to begin 
again, he would take what measures he chose in the 
interest of his diocese. As if this were not enough, 
he told the Minister of Public Worship that his let- 
ter was “a melancholy and odious misconstruction,” 
and that “hatred and persecution were always dis- 
cernible in his acts.” Thereupon a prosecution of 
the Archbishop was begun. The Crusades began in 
pilgrimages ; and the French pilgrims might easily 
bring on a general war. If the republic had been 
in the hands of the Clericals—even such Clericals as 
Cardinals Lavigerie and Manning—the fracas in the 
Pantheon might have drenched Europe in blood. 


From the domestic point of view, there 
is nothing especially startling to record 
concerning France. Attacks upon the 
ministry have only resulted in making it evident 
that the most firmly-based cabinet republican France 


France 


Foreign Minister of Russia. 


has ever seen is destined to stand for at least some 
little time longer. The death of General Boulanger 
on the grave of Madame Bonnemain, the Cleopatra 
for whom this bourgeois Antony sacrificed both his 
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ambition and his career, has left France with one 
pretender the less. Her military manceuvres this 
autumn have been on an unprecedented scale, and 
the French army is now regarded as the first in 
Europe. The temptation to use it would probably 
be overwhelming were their only ally less cautious, 
prudent, and resolute for peace than Alexander III. 
The Russian loan of $100,000,000 has been covered 
seven times over, chiefly in France. The whole of 
this will be needed in the famine districts, although 
it is probable one-half of it will go elsewhere. Rus- 
sian men-of-war have been entertained at Brest, and 
the French are still fooling themselves with the de- 
lusion that Russia means war. Now what the Czar 
means is peace. 


The Czar has returned to Russia without 
tarrving to say good-day to the Kaiser. 
He crossed German territory, landing at 
Dantzic from his steamer, and finished his journey 
by rail. The young Kaiser seems to have got on 
Alexander’s nerves. He will be friends if possible 
with Germany, but he does not hanker after that 
young man at Berlin. The chief diplomatic event 
of recent weeks has been the meeting between M. 
de Giers and the King of Italy at Monza. The Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, who is one of the most ami- 
able and well-meaning of secretaries, took occasion, 
when visiting Italy for his health, to have a little 
conversation with King Humbert. The gist of his 
conversation was eminently reassuring. “Russia,” 
said M. de Giers, “is full of good will to Italy.” 
“What, then, about this new entente with France?” 
“Oh,” replied M. de Giers, “Russia took France by 
the hand only with the object of securing European 
peace, for France isolated was uneasy and a source 
of anxiety. Freed from these anxieties, she now 
ceases to be an element of uneasiness for other coun- 
tries.” Let us hope that the Czar is not out in his 
calculations. It is a delicate operation to go far 
enough to restore French self-respect without going 
so far as to inspire her with a conviction that her 
self-respect demands a declaration of war. When 
in the middle of November the French learned that 
Minister De Giers was to visit Paris on his way 
back to Russia and was to call upon President 
Carnot and M. de Freycinet, they were as excited 
and exultant as when the Czar received Admiral 
Gervais at Cronstadt. But it remains true that 
these civilities need not be construed as endangering 
European peace. 


The Czar's 
Foreign 
Minister. 


The famine in Russia would haunt Europe 
like a nightmare if it were realized even 
to the extent of ten per cent. <A single 
special correspondent like McGahan or Forbes could 
make the whole world shudder; but hitherto the 
man with the pen has not appeared. The Jews, be- 
thinking themselves of the wisdom of keeping their 
grievances before the world, have despatched Mr. 
Hall Caine, the well-known English novelist, to 
Southern Russia, for the purpose of getting up local 


Russia and 
Internal 
Troubles. 


MR. HALL CAINE, 
Special Commissioner to the Russian Jews, 


color for a romance which they hope will be the 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the Russian-Jewish contro- 
versy. Mr. Hall Caine is a vigorous and sympa- 
thetic writer; but whether the thrusting of a mas- 
culine Mrs. Beecher Stowe into the arms of a million 
Legrees is calculated to lead to good results is open 
to question. The recent riot at Tchernigoff, in which 
many have lost their lives, is not encouraging. 


There is a little unrest visible in the heart 
of Central Asia. The champagne of Cron- 
stadt is making itself felt on the furthest 
border of Russian Turkestan. Russia is moving— 
how no one knows—in the Pamirs, the lofty table- 
land that lies behind the Himalayas, where Russia, 
China, and Afghanistan meet. There are several 
Pamirs: one of them lies in Afghan Badakshan, an- 
other adjoins Cashmere. With these it is hoped 
that Russia will not meddle; elsewhere she can do 
as she pleases so far as England isconcerned. Trade 
is springing up between Russia and Afghanistan, a 
fact which will ultimately have political conse- 
quences. With China, Russia’s relations seem less 
amicable, and it is possible the movement in the 
Pamir country is directed more against the Manchu 
Empire than against the Afghans. The Chinese, 
however, are now showing a better disposition to 
fulfil their treaty obligations; and it is hoped the 
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danger in the Treaty ports will pass. If Russia 
chose to support the fanatical party, she might make 
no end of trouble in China, where it seems almost 
as difficult to suppress an insurrection as it is in 
Arabia, where, the latest news announces, so far 
from the insurgents being disposed of, the Turkish 
commander insists upon 40,000 troops, in order to 
restore the authority of the Sultan. 





































MR. DIBBS, 
Prime Minister of New South Wales. 


Fall of Sir Henry Parkes has fallen, and Mr. Dibbs 
Sir Henry is now Prime Minister of New South 

Parkes. Wales. The general election left Sir 
Henry with a following of 48 in a House of 141. 
The Labor party, 81 strong, occupied an indepen- 
dent position, while Mr. Dibbs counted upon a reg- 
ular following of 56. For a time Sir Henry was 
able to carry on, but in October he was defeated by 
a temporary coalition of Labor members and the 
Opposition. Sir Henry opposed the proposal to 
limit by law the coal-miners’ day to eight hours. 
In a division on October 16, Sir Henry was de- 
feated by 49 votes to 41. A week later Mr. Dibbs 
and his colleagues took the oath of office with a 
Protectionist program. As New South Wales has 
hitherto been a Free-Trade colony, the advent of a 
Protectionist Ministry is regarded with very mixed 
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feelings. It is understood that the new Ministry 
will neither oppose Federation nor adopt a Labor 


program. Everything points to an early dissolu- 
tion, when the parties will have time to consider 
whether they should coalesce or reconstitute them- 
selves on a new basis. 


The success which attended Sir W. Har- 

Prag court’s veto upon the Ministerial proposal 
to guarantee a railway through British 

East African territory has brought England within 
measurable range of the loss of Uganda. What dis- 
aster has been temporarily averted by the splendid 
liberality of the public, which raised from £30,000 
to £40,000 in a few days in order to enable the East 
African Company to carry on its beneficent opera- 
tions in the British sphere of influence. Emin 
Pasha has startled his German employers by sud- 
denly starting off upon his own account and filli- 
bustering across the frontier into regions set apart 
for the British crown. The conduct of the German 
government has been most correct. Emin has been 
repudiated, and at last the Germans have come to 
understand Mr. Stanley’s point of view about Emin. 
Further south, Blantyre is flourishing. Still further 
south, Mr. Rhodes has arrived in Mashonaland, and 
has been personally inspecting the land of Ophir. 
He will return overland, 1,600 miles, to the Cape. 
Lord Randolph, whose expedition northward has 
hitherto been the dullest of failures, contrived last 
month to write an interesting letter. He and his 
companion had the good fortune to fall in with 
several lions, and the incident contrived for a 
moment to impart a little interest even to the 
Graphic special correspondence. 


Woman's Lhe more detailed information concern- 

Suffrage ing the defeat of woman’s suffrage in 

Abroad. New Zealand and Victoria shows that 
in both colonies the reverse was not sweeping. In 
New Zealand the adverse majority was only two in 
the upper chamber ; in Victoria there was actually 
a majority for the change, but as it was not a ma- 
jority of the whole chamber it was insufficient. It 
may be noted as a sign of the times that Mr. Bal- 
four stated this month, as a reasqn why the One- 
Man-One-Vote Reform bill cannot pass, that no 
reform bill can be considered which does not deal 
with woman’s suffrage. Note also that at the So- 
cialist congress held in Germany last month, the 
program was amended so as to make it include 
universal womanhood suffrage. The German poli- 
tician is not usually accused of sentiment. There, 
if anywhere, citizenship is based on the bearing of 
arms. Yet even in Germany the claim of women 
to the franchise is gaining recognition. 

Lord Salisbury has made a notable declaration 
which practically commits the Conservative party to 
woman’s suffrage. He said that whenever the ques- 
tion of the franchise is brought up the question of 
relaxing the restraints which are now imposed on the 
voting of women will have to be reconsidered. It 
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seems not improbable that the 
party which abolished Catholic 
disabilities, repealed the corn laws, 
established household suffrage, and 
introduced free education will yet 
crown the edifice of their achieve- 
ments by repealing the disabilities 
which are imposed upon women 
because of their sex. The Liberal 
leaders are hopelessly at sea upon 
this question? The Liberal rank 
and file, however, claiming to have 
a firmer grasp of the fundamental 
principles of the democratic creed, 
hold that the only sound, logical 
principle—that of repealing all 
legal disabilities, whether inflicted 
as penalties upon differences of 
sex or differences of sect—which 
was affirmed at the public confer- 
ence in the City Temple is des- 
tined to universal acceptation. 
This conference said, in effect: 
“Capacity should have no artificial 
barriers imposed to prevent its 
utilization by the State. Let gov- 
ernment be in the hands of the 
capable—that is the only formula, 
and it is as much a mistake to 
rule out capable women as it is to 
rule out capable Quakers, capable 
plebeians, or capable men with 
red hair.” In America the suf- 
frage movement seems to be mak- 
ing no perceptible advances. 





tof rhe recent death of 
New England Lowell has admonished 


The Poe 


“if. us that the group of 


distinguished American men of 

letters whose names have so long 

been associated together as house- 

hold words has only two representatives remaining. 
Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, and Lowell are gone. 
Holmes and Whittier remain. As their years mul- 
tiply, the affection in which they are held by the 
American people grows in warmth and depth. 
They are read as appreciatively by the younger gen- 
eration as they were by its parents twenty or thirty 
years ago. Mr. Whittier’s approaching birthday— 
he will be eighty-four years old on the 17th of 
December—has by a sort of spontaneous impulse 
called out advance words of praise and congratula- 
tion from many different sources. New and attrac- 
tive editions of favorite poems by Whittier and 
Holmes are among the most popular volumes of the 
holiday season. The Christian Union of November 
2Ist well says of Whittier, the Quaker poet: “New 
England’s outer life finds a pictorial expression as 
simple and as chaste in dress as the sober drabs and 
grays of his own denomination, in such poems as 
‘Snow Bound’ and ‘Maud Muller ;’ New England’s 





JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


rugged conscience, in his noble appeals to the moral 
life of the nation against human slavery; New 
England’s tender sympathy and its catholic aspira- 
tions, in ‘My Creed’ and ‘The Eternal Goodness. ’” 


Columbian Because some time was required for the 
Exhibition settlement of the very difficult local ques- 
Plans. tion just where and how at Chicago to 
lay off the grounds for the World’s Fair, there were 
outside critics who declared that the exhibition was 
foredoomed to ignominious failure. And because, 
after the grounds were selected, some brief time 
was allowed for the completion and acceptance of 
architects’ plans, for the purchase and assemblage 
of materials, for the making of contracts and the 
beginning of actual construction, these same un- 
happy critics were sure that no satisfactory buildings 
could possibly be ready for the opening in 1893. 
The accompanying diagram shows the sizes and sites 
of main buildings, the locations of State headquar- 
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OF REVIEWS. 


ters, and the entire ground-plan for the exhibition 
as now finally and officially determined. Work 
upon several of the main structures is already well 
advanced. It will be with ease that all can be com- 
pleted and in perfect readiness at the time proposed. 
In general and in detail the plans are far more com- 
plete than any ever before adopted. The buildings 
will be the most spacious, the most impressive, and 
the most excellent in architecture that ever housed 
an international exposition. This is universally 
admitted by experienced foreigners who 

have examined the Chicago arrangements. 

So accustomed are our western cities to 

the rapid accomplishment of 

great undertakings, that the re- 

maining sixteen months does not. 

seem an _ incredibly short time 

in which to carry out the under- 

takings that have 

been entered upon. 

The fair at Chica- 

go promises to be 

complete when the 

opening day arrives. 











FINAL ARRANGEMENT OF GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS OF WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





CURRENT HISTORY 
IN CARICATURE. 


‘*PUCK’S”” DISTINGUISHED CARTOONIST. 
JERE all contemporary accounts of the last decade 
anda half of American politics destroyed, we 
shoul@ still have in the graphic pages of the two New 
York cartoon weeklies, Puch and Judge, a fairly com- 
plete history of this period. In a word, caricature has 
come to be a fruitful source of history in this country. 

The prolongation of the contention for the presidency 
between Hayes and ‘Tilden kept the subject of politics 
before the minds of the American people for a longer 
period of time than is usual in connection with the 
presidential contest. So it was at an opportune moment 
that in March, 1877, the first number of the New York 
Puck in English appeared, since its “to be or not to be” 
was dependant upon the public interest in political matters. 
It was well-nigh time for Garfield’s nomination before 
Puck’s full-page cartoons ceased to depict Hayes glori- 
ously in some phase of success, Tilden disparagingly in his 
defeat, Peter Cooper ludicrously for his hopeless run on 
the Greenback ticket, and to scathe Dana for his obstinate 
ery of fraud against the successful candidate. 

Puck, however, did not for the most part treat politi- 
¢al subjects with bitterness or venomous sarcasm, but the 
designs were frequently mild in composition, consisting of 
little more than a group of portraits. These latter became 


JOSEPH KEPPLER OF “ PUCK.” 


SEE, THE CONQUERING PORKER COMES. 
A Keppler cartoon from Puck, Nov. 4, 1891. 
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a feature of the illustrations; public characters were not 
iistorted either in face or figure to the degree of carica- 
ture, so that the large illustrations were called in the con- 
tents “cartoons.” The public acknowledged the justness of 
the appellation, and Keppler, the cartoonist, and Puck’s 
cartoons were spoken of in contradistinction to Nast, the 
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caricaturist, and Nast’s caricatures in Harper’s Weekly. mx he hi we of a pe j 
nm A ed: UP ~ 
The latter, who had easily held the first rank among b nef gene i Si interes ak” ff 





American caricatur ists, found a lively rival in Joseph 








Keppler. 

Keppler, in company with Adolph Schwarzmann, started 
Puck in 1876, editing it the first year in German. He 
had previously been employed as a draughtsman on 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. His work on that 
paper was original and vigorous, but transcribed by the 
wood-engraver it did not attract much attention. For 
Puck, Keppler drew upon the lithograph stone, the main 
cartoons being tinted. It was not long before the colored 
illustrations and the grace with which they were drawn 
attracted the American public, so that Puck soon became 
a recognized factor in political campaigns. It is to the 
pencil of Keppler that the periodical owes its success. 
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BONNIE PRINCE CHAPLEAU! 
The new pretender raises the standard of revolt.—From the 
Toronto Grip, Nov. 7, 1891. 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


HOW TO BECOME A LiAHATMA! Srarvine Russtan Peasant: “Is none of that for me, ‘Little 
The evolution of Mrs. Besant.—From St. Stephen’s Review. Father’? ”--From Punch, Oct. 10, 1891. 
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GLADSTONE AS SANDOW THE STRONG MAN, 
From Ariel, London, Oct. 17, 1891. 


Aa Pikeyysoy 


THE NEWCASTLE EXPEDITION. 
Joun: “Be careful, Bill! You’d better cover up that light- 
there’s lot a of Socialistic gas hereabouts.” 
—From Ariel, Oct. 10, 1891. 


~ == ‘ 
THE SAME DEAD DONKEY. 
“Again he urges on his wild career.”—Mazeppa. 
From Moonshine, London, Oct. 10, 1891. 


aga : THE JACKALS—AREN’T THEY HUNGRY? 
THE GOOD UNCLE. But the lion can’t provide anything for them just now. 
From the Pall Mall Budget, Oct. 22, 1891. From Moonshine, Oct. 17, 1891. 
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IT WON'T STAND THE CLIMATE. 


BrorHer Boots (to young Australia): “There! what do you 
think of that, my boy?” 

Youne AvustrAuia: “Very pretty, but thin. Besides, you 
know I ‘lack reverence’ (according to my English critics) and 
don’t worship men. I'm all in sympathy with these good 
works outside yonder, but less Booth-ism, please.” 

—From Melbourne Punch, Sept. 17, 1891. 
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- TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


Here you have the average English globe-trotter gathering 
materials for his forthcoming great work on Australia, 
AND THIS IS A LEAF FROM THE BOOK WHICH HE WRITES ABOUT US: 
“To sum up, then, I find that the Australians are not only 
asses but drunkards, and, I may add, grovellers.”—Vide D. 
CuRISTIE MurrAy.—From the Sydney Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1891. 
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HAVING HIS FLING—AT EVERYBODY. 
But why did Lord Randolph go to South Africa to do it? 
—From Moonshine, London, Oct. 3, 1891. 
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Tue Hon. C. Ruopes: “I know I have a big penalty, but 
this is only a trot.” 

Tue Hon. T. Upineton: “All right! You won’t have much 
to spare with your present stable when you are a year older. 

Hon. Ruopes: “One thoroughbred is ote sufficient against 
your hacks. ”"—From the Transvaal Truth, South Africa, Aug. 
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GERMANY TRIUMPHANT. 
“Are you content now, my Emperor?” 
From La Grelot, Paris, Sept. 27, 1891. 





From Beiblatt zum Kladderadatsch, Berlin, Sept. 27, 1891. 


FAMINE OUTSTRIPS WAR IN RUSSIA IN THE RACE WITH DEATH. 
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THE FROG AND THE BEAR. 


From the Sydney Bulietin, 


TAKE CARE OF YOURSELF, CHINA! 
With what sauce does your Mandarinship wish to be eaten? 
From La Silhouette, Paris, Sept. 27, 1891. 














October 16.—Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., in reply to 
recent attacks of the Parnellites, makes public a friendly 
letter which he received from Mr. Parnell the day before 
the negotiations of the Boulogne conference were broken 
off. ... Pope Leo XIII. sends a note to the Powers in which 
he insists that it is impossible for both the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Papacy to remain in Rome....The French 
Government repudiates the claim of Morocco to the Touat 
Oasis in Central Africa....The Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Indians of Wyoming cede 1,000,000 acres of land to the 
United States Government at 55 cents an acre. 

October 17.—The Russian Government estimates that 
183,000,000 roubles will be required to meet the necessities 
of the famine-stricken districts. ... President Harrison and 
Secretaries Foster and Noble address the Ecumenical 
Methodist Council in session at Washington....The Uru- 
guayan Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of Finance resign 
.... Retirement of General Mitre from the Presidency of 
the Argentine Republic....Announcement of a peerage 
for Mrs. Smith, wife of the late Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith. 

October 18.—Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour appoint- 
ed First Lord of the English Treasury, to succeed the late 
William Henry Smith....Switzerland adopts a new 
tariff and the State bank-note monopoly....General elec- 
tions in Chili for Presidential electors and members of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies result in a sweeping vic- 
tory for the Liberals....President Harrison accepts the 
resignation of Governor Steele, of Oklahoma Territory.... 
China demands an explanation from Russia for encroach- 
ments upon the Pamir territory....Publication of the 
text of General Boulanger’s will. 

October 19.—Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New South 
Wales, as a result of the defeat of the government, resigns 
his office; Mr. Dibbs, leader of the Opposition, to form a 
new cabinet....The right of asylum in Chili recognized 
by the Government in a letter to Minister Egan....A 
French force in Algeria ordered to the oasis of Touat to 
prevent its occupation by the Sultan of Morocco. ...Com- 
mercial treaty negotiations between Germany and Belgium 
suspended on account of a disagreement concerning the 
admission of German agricultural products into Belgium 
free of duty....The Vienna Museum of Fine Arts opened 
by Emperor Francis Joseph....The Supreme Court at 
Pittsburg, Pa., renders a decision adverse to trades-unions 
acting as commercial organizations....Honors conferred 
upon Prof. Helmholtz by the German Emperor. 

October 20.—The Ecumenical Methodist Council closes 
its session in Washington....The United Typothetz of 
America begins its fifth annual convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio....Sunol trots a mile on a kite-shaped track at 
Stockton, Cal., in 2:0814, lowering Maud S.’s record by 
half a second....Chinese troops ordered to Pamir....The 
Czar of Russia confers the Order of the White Eagle upon 
M. Barbey, the French Minister of Marine. 

October 21.—The Italian Government revokes the decree 
issued twelve years ago prohibiting the importation of 
pork from the United States....The Socialist Congress in 
session at Erfurt decide to hold their next meeting in Berlin 


in 1892, and adjourn. ...The Chinese Government forbids 
the selling of land outside of treaty ports to foreigners. ... 


The Henry W. Grady monument unveiled in Atlanta, Ga., 
with Governor Hill, of New York, as orator....The Ladd 
Observatory, the gift to Brown University from Governor 
Herbert W. Ladd, formally presented to that institution. 

October 22.—An attempt to overthrow President Gon- 
zalez in the Republic of Paraguay suppressed....The 
Wurtemburg Parliament opened....The French Cabinet 
approves of the twenty-francs duty on pork voted by the 
Chamber of Deputies....Heavy floods in Great Britain, 
France, and Spain....Sir Edwin Arnold arrives in New 
York....Publication of Dr. Koch’s new remedy for 
tuberculosis....Lady Macdonald, wife of the late Premier 
of Canada, presented with a peerage. 

October 23.—Officers of the Louisiana Lottery indicted 
by the Grand Jury of Sioux Falls, S. Dak....Captain 
Schley, commander of the Baltimore, reports to the United 
States Government on the killing of sailcvs of his crew 
by Chilians in Valparaiso....William L. Jackson succeeds 
Mr. Balfour as chief secretary for Ireland....The Con- 
servatives and McCarthyites select candidates to contest 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 











with Mr. Redmond, Parnellite, for the late Mr. Parnell’s 
seat in the House of Commons....,Mr. Gladstone revises 
his Home Rule Bill with the view of giving the proposed 
Irish legislature fuller powers than did the bill of 1885.... 
Mr. Dibbs, leader of the Opposition in the New South 
Wales legislature, forms a new cabinet. He succeeds Sir 
Henry Parkes as premier and c ial secretary....The 
Committee of International Exhi®ifion of Fine Arts at 
Berlin in 1891 has awarded to the Society of American 


provisions for cruisers stationed in Chilian waters. 

October 25.—The corner-stone of the new: divinity 
school building at Tufts College laid....A league to 
establish a socialist republic formed in France....Mrs. 
Booth-Clibborn, the head of the Salvation Army branches 
in France and Switzerland, arrives in New York....The 
125th anniversary of Methodism celebrated in New York. 

October 26.—The United States Government demands, 
through Minister Egan, reparation from the Chilian Goy- 
ernment for the assault upon the Baltimore’s crew.... 
Bids opened at Washington for ocean mail service under 
the new law....A fast train on the New York Central 
Railroad makes the run from New York to Buffalo, a 
distance of four hundred and forty miles, in eight hours 
and forty-two minutes. 

October 27.—The New York Court of Appeals renders 
judgment in the Tilden will case in favor of the heirs; by 
compromise, $2,000,000 is to be used for a public library 
.... Riot between McCarthyites and Parnellites in Cork 
....Austria and Italy sign the Zollverein with Germany 
....Mr. Frederick Smith, Conservative, elected to succeed 
his father, the late William H. Smith, as member of 
Parliament for the Strand division....The White Star 
Line steamer Teutonic makes the trip from Sandy Hook 
to Brow Head in 5 days, 21 hours, pis: 5 3 minutes, lowering 
the eastward record between these two points by 19 min- 
utes....Mr, Chapleau, Canadian Secretary of State, re- 
signs. 

October 28.—The Chilian Government refuses to accept 
the responsibility for the killing of United States sailors 
in Valparaiso. ...Paraguay accepts the invitation to take 
part in the World’s Fair at Chicago....Several hundred 
lives lost in an earthquake in Osaka, Japan....The Su- 
ene Court of Ottawa, Canada, condemns the act of the 

fanitoba legislature abolishing separate schools... .The 
new United States cruiser Detroit launched at Baltimore 
....The Massachusetts Supreme Court renders a decision 
in the Andover case favorable to Professor Smith and 
the Liberal party....The centenary of the founding of St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Seminary celebrated at Baltimore 
....John Dillon stoned and beaten in the streets of Cork. 

October 29.—Desperate fights take place in Cork be- 


tween Parnellites and McCarthyites....Patrick McDer- 
mott, McCarthyite, succeeds the late Sir John Pope 
Hennessy in the House of Commons....Pope Leo XIII. 


sends a letter adverse to duelling to the Archbishop of 
Prague and Cologne, and to the Bishops of Germany and 
Austro-Hungary....The Senate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, rejects by a vote of 525 to 185 the proposi- 
tion to dispense with the study of Greek in the institu- 
tion. 

October 30.—The French Senate agrees to the removal 
of prohibition upon the importation of American pork, 
and votes to place a duty on it....Mr. Balfour elected 
Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. 

October 31.—One hundred and sixty convicts set free 
by the miners of Briceville, Tenn....The Supreme Court 
affirms the constitutionality of the law providing for the 
election of presidential electors by congressional] district 10 
Michigan. 

November 1.—The Russian ukase prohibiting the expor- 
tation of cereals, except wheat, goes into effect. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


November 2.—Over 200 more convicts released by 
miners in East Tennessee....The exposition at Augusta, 
Ga., opened. 

November 3.—Governors are elected in five States; in 
Towa, Boies (Dem.), 8,000 plurality; in Maryland, Brown 
(Dem. ) ,30,000 plurality ; #n Massachusetts, Russell(Dem.) , 
5,000 plurality; in New York, Flower (Dem.), 40,000 plu- 
rality; in Ohio, McKinley (Rep.), 20,000 plurality. 

November 4.—The New York Presbytery, by a vote of 
94 to 39, dismiss the charges brought against Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, of the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York, deciding that in view of the explanatiois 
offered by Dr. Briggs the accusation of heresy could not 
be sustained....The Brazilian Congress dissolved by Presi- 
dent Fonseca.....150 people injured in a fight at Water- 
ford. between Parnellites and anti-Parnellites. ...The final 
session of the annual meeting of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society held in Washington, D.C....Proclama- 
tion formally announcing the appointment of the Hon. 
Redfield Proctor as United States Senator to succeed 
Hon. George F. Edmunds, resigned, issued by Governor 
Page, of Vermont....The Canadian Cabinet differences 
settled; Secretary of State Chapleau agreeing to centinue 
in the present place temporarily. 

November 5.—Admiral Jorge Moutt nominated for 
President of Chili at the convention of the Liberals.... 
President Fonseca proclaims himself dictator of Brazil; 
new representatives to be elected; riots in Rio Janeiro 
....The Customs Committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies agree to the Senate rate of duty on American 
pork....Riots in Cork; William O’Brien among the 
injured....Secretary Proctor places his resignation in the 
hands of the President....The case of the United States 
against the Chilian steamer Jtata submitted in the United 
States court at Los Angeles....The Sixth Annual Assem- 
bly of the International Christian Workers’ Association 
begins its sessions in Washington, D.C. 

November 6.—The election in Cork for a successor to 
Parnell in the House of Commons results in the defeat of 
Mr. John E. Redmond, the Parnellite candidate; Mr. 
Flavin, the McCarthyite candidate, elected by a plurality 
of 1,512 votes. 

November 7.—Ex-President Hayes speaks at Augusta, 
Ga., in the hall of the Exposition building. ... Funeral of 
Monsignor Preston. 

November 8.—Dictator Fonseca prohibits the holding of 
public meetings in Rio Janeiro, and forbids the press to 
comment on his acts....Sir John Gorst appointed Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury to succeed William Jackson, 
recently appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland. ...Secre- 
tary Rusk submits his annual report on agriculture to 
the President. 

November 9.—Argument in the Sayward case to test 
the legality of the claim of the United States to juris- 
diction over Behring Sea begun in the United States 
Supreme Court....The Italian Premier, Marquis di 
Rudini, speaks at Milan on the financial situation of 
the Italian Government....The State of Rio Grande do 
Sul refuses to acknowledge dictator Fonseca’s rule and 
declares its independence....The Prince of Wales cele- 
brates his fiftieth birthday. 

November 10.—The fact brought to light in the argu- 
ment before the United States Supreme Court in the Say- 
ward case that an agreement to abitrate the Behring Sea 
question has been reached .... The Province of Grao 
Para is reported to have declared its independence of the 
Brazilian Republic. ..-It is reported that Hanan, China, is 
in open revolt... .The World’s Convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union opened in Boston....Dr. 
Isaac Leo Nicholson formally enthroned as Bishop of 
Milwaukee, the ceremony being the first of the kind 
ever held in the United States. 

November 11.—The Chilian Congress assembles; Waldo 
Silva elected president of the Chilian Senate, and Ramon 
Barros Luco president of the House of Deputies.... 
Destructive storms in Great Britain and on the Continent. 


Low, Father Elliott, ex-Mayor Abram 8. Hewitt, and 
Bishop Potter. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Now visiting and giving public readings in America. 


November 13.—The revolutionists in Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, reported to have defeated the Government 
troops; the governor of the province deposed and a pro- 
visional government formed....The protocol of a treaty 
of commerce between Italy and Germany signed 
number of persons arrested in Russia on a charge of com- 
plicity in a plot to establish a representative assembly 
in that country....Miss Frances E. Willard makes her 
annual report to the National W.C.T.U. Convention in 
session in Boston....The Knights of Labor Cunvention, in 
session at Toledo, Ohio, adopt resolutions favorable to a 
combination with the American Federation of Labor. 

November 14.—Senor Pedro Montt officially presented 
to President Harrison as Minister from Chili to the 
United States. ...Mr. Michael Davitt condemns the attacks 
on Mrs. Parnell by certain McCarthyites. 

November 15.—The new Chilian Council of State, which 
acts as a check upon the President, has been organized: 
nine members are Liberals and two are Conservative. ... 
Parnell memorial meeting in the Academy of Music, New 
York City; Chauncey M. Depew pronounced the eulogy. 


OBITUARY. 


October 16.—Samuel Whitney Hale, ex-Governor of 
New Hampshire. ...Commodore Nathaniel Duncan Ingra- 
ham, known to fame as the representative of the United 
States in the historic Koszta affair in 1852. 

October 17.—Professor John Larkin Lincoln, LL.D., 
— of the Latin languages and literature in Brown 

Jniversity....James Parton, of Newburyport, Mass., the 
renowned author....Mrs. Allen G. Thurman, of Columbus, 
Ohio, wife of Judge Allen G. Thurman. 

October 18.—The Rev. George Diehl, D.D., one of the 
oldest and most prominent Lutheran ministers of Mary- 
land....Daniel B. Shelley, of Bay City, Mich., musician 
and vocalist. 
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THE LATE JAMES PARTON. 


October 19.—Jonathan Meigs, Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. He was appointed by 
President Lincoln in 1863. ...Joel Bennett Harris, a promi- 
nent citizen of Rutland, Vt....Monsignor Platon, the 
chief of the Russian hierarchy. 

October 20.—Lenius E. Worcester, of Carrolton, I1., 
United States Senator during the early part of President 
Lincoln’s administration, and one of the five Democrats 
in the Senate that voted to ratify the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

October 21.—Dr. Seymour ar Jr., of Mobile, Ala., 
Re. sician and poet....Gilderoy W. Griffen, of Louisville, 

y., Consul ,to New South Wales....Brevet Brigadier- 
General Joseph B. Brown, of the United States Army. 

October 22.—Philip Herbert Carpenter, M.A., F.R.S 

October 24.—The Rev. T. D. Welker. a pastor of the 
Methodist Episc opal Church of Vincennes, Ind. 

October 25.—Captain Richard N. Comly, of Dayton, 
Ohio, one of the early proprietors of ‘the Dz ryton 
Journal.... Walter Trumbull, journalist, son of ex- 
Senator Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois. 

October 26.—Adolphe Dupois, French actor....J. M. 
Shelby, ex-State Senator, of Iowa. 

October 27.—The Rev. Frederick Henry Ambrose Scriv- 
ener, LL.D., D.C.L., of London. 

October 28.—Elliot King, of Portland, Me., a promi- 
nent leader in the Greenback movement in Maine....De 
Witt Clinton Graham, an old and widely-known citizen 
of New York City....Francis Brooks, a prominent Boston 
lawyer. 

October 29.—Mr. Lyon, the first person to introduce the 
cable system of street railroads in New York City.... 
John Badger Clarke, editor of the Manchester (N.H.) 
Daily Mirror....Charles Gilpin, Mayor of Philadelphia 
from 1851 to 1854. 

October 30.—Professor Thomas B. Evans, Dean of the 
Baltimore School of Medicine. 

October 31.—Major-General Truman Seymour, of the 
United States Army. 

November 1.—Henry A. P. Carter, Hawaiian Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States....Ex-Congressman Daniel W. Gooch, of Boston, 
Mass....Prince Czartoryski, Vice-President of the Upper 
House of the Austrian Parliament. 

November 2.—Captain James Murphy, of New York 
City, distinguished for his services in the late civil war. 

November 3.—Mr. B. W. Steele, editor and owner of the 
Colorado Springs Gazette....Captain Arthur R. Yates, of 
the United States Navy....The Rev. Henry J. Fox, D.D., 
of Fair Haven, Mass., a well-known Methodist clergy- 
man and writer. 
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November 4.—Albert S. Marks, Governor of Tennessee 
from 1879 to 1881, and a soldier of the Confederate Army 
PaaS. Anthony Cannon (Tony Hart), popular actor. 

November 5.—John F. Mines, a_ brilliant newspaper 
writer, known to the public as “Felix Oldboy”. rr: 
Horatio N. Hurlburt, one of the oldest and nat skilful 
phsyicians of Chicago....George Hawkesworth Bond, 

LB Be, Eniglish Conser vative. 

November 6.—Ex-Governor John Gregory Smith, of 
Vermont....Charles Jean Joseph Thiron, distinguished 
French comedian....Samuel H. Centre, prominent citizen 
of California. 

November 7.—Richard T. Stephenson, newspaper writer 
....Captain Leodigar Maria Lipp Kinsky, of Boston. 
November 8.—Col. H. W. Rogers, of Middleboro, Ky.., 
gallant soldier of the Southern Confederacy. . .Lieuten- 
ant Francis Radoux, of Portland, Me., a soldier under 

Napoleon I. 

November 9.—John Francis Williams, M.D., assistant 
professor of geology and mineralogy in Cornell. Univer- 
sit, 
—_— 10.—Moncure Robinson, of Philadelphia, one 
of the oldest and most skilful civil engineers of the coun- 
try....Judge Chester F. Sanger, of the Third Eastern Mid- 
dlesex District Court of Massachusetts. 

November 11.—Patrick Tracy Jackon, a well-known 
citizen of Boston and a classmate of James Russell Lowell 
at Harvard....Judge Alfred Holmes, the oldest practising 
attorney in New York State. 

November 12.—Colonel Donn Piatt, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
founder of Belford’s Monthly Magazine....Lady Eliza, 
beth Mary Grosvenor, Dowager Marchioness of Westmin- 
ster, Eng....Amos Root, pioneer citizen of Chicago and 
ex- -member of the State Legislature. 

November 13.—Erastus Freeman, of Iselin, N.J. 

November 14.—Gordon L. Ford, prominent ciitzen of 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
November 15.—Cardinal Bernabon, Archbishop of Sens 

.. Judge J.G.Sparks, of Tacoma, Wash. 


- 
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SOME STATISTICAL UNDERTAKINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


HE country is only now beginning to appreci- 

ate the importance of accurate and elaborate 
statistical inquiry as a basis for law-making and 
an aid to intelligent administration. As regards 
most kinds of official statistical work we are several 
decades behind the European countries, where the 
scientific collection and use of figures has been car- 
ried to a high degree of perfection and efficiency. 
But in some particular fields of investigation we 
have been pioneers, and are entitled to much praise 
for-the superior completeness and thoroughness of 
our statistical elucidations. Most notable among 
these fields has been that of labor and its conditions. 
The State of Massachusetts deserves credit for having 
carried statistical work to the most advanced point 
of scientific value it has reached in this country, 
and it was in Massachusetts that the first State 
bureau of labor statistics was established, in the 
year 1869. Other States, recognizing the en- 
lightened stand that Massachusetts had taken, cre- 
ated similar bureaus. There are now twenty-five of 
_ these State bureaus of labor statistics engaged in 
making the most varied and interesting studies of 
the industrial conditions of the population, and 
putting forth from year to year a series of volumes 
that is fast growing into a magnificent library of 
social and economic data touching the material 
status of the American people. The purpose of 


these bureaus has been construed broadly, and their 
lines of inquiry have reached out to include topics 
far beyond strict records as to wages in various 
industries, strikes and lockouts, and the immediate 
data of industrial life. The State bureaus have 
emitted not fewer in the aggregate than one hun- 
dred and fifty volumes reporting their investiga- 
tions. By much _ intercommunication, and by 
periodical meetings of their directors, the bureaus 
are enabled to unite, not infrequently, in making 
concurrent studies upon identical plans in some 
desired field. 

This spirit of co-operation in statistical work is 
one that it is always well to encourage, not only 
because it results in a wider and therefore more 
useful investigation of a given topic, but also be- 
cause it supplies to the less ably-managed bureaus a 
ready-made plan of action. It is of course inevita- 
ble that some of the bureaus should be at a loss to 
decide what particular fields to invade at a given 
time and what methods to use. Thus the experience 
of the Massachusetts bureau, and the others that are 
well organized, can be drawn upon to give useful 
direction to the work of younger bureaus. 

It was the success of the State bureaus and the 
growth of interest in industrial statistics that led to 
the establishment in 1885 of a national bureau at 
Washington, since entitled the Department of Labor. 
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Col. Carroll D. Wright, who had for a number of 
years filled the post of director of the Massachusetts 
bureau, was appointed as the first superintendent of 
the new department at Washington, and he contin- 
ues to occupy the position—his incumbency having 
the unanimous approval of public men of both great 
parties, of the workingmen’s organizations of the 
entire country, and of scholarly and scientific econ- 
omists and statisticians. To Col. Wright more 
than to any other man belongs the credit of having 
developed in this country the existing methods of 
statistical inquiry into social and industrial condi- 
tions. Upon the result of investigations initiated 
by him there has been based a Vast amount of legis 
lation for the protection and benefit of the working 
classes 

1. ON THE COST OF PRODUCING PROTECTED 

ARTICLES. 

Some three years ago, the United States Bureau 
of Labor, which had been formed in 1885, was giv- 
en an enlarged scope by act of Congress, and 
was erected into what has since been designated as 
the Department of Labor—remaining under Mr. 
Wright’s charge as commissioner. At that time 
Congress directed the department to undertake a 
special inquiry, the nature of which will best be 
understood from the following section of the law - 

Sec. 7. That the Commissioner of Labor, in ac- 
cordance with the general design and duties referred 
to in section one of this act, is specially charged to 
ascertain, at as early a date as possible, and when- 
ever industrial changes shall make it essential, the 
cost of producing articles, at the time dutiable in 
the United States, in leading countries where such 
articles are produced, by fully specified units of 
production, and under a classification showing the 
different elements of cost of such articles of produc- 
tion, including the wages paid in such industries 
per day, week, month, or year, or by the piece, and 
hours employed per day; and the profits of the 
manufacturers and producers of such articles; and 
the comparative cost of living, and.the kind of living. 

Col. Wright had long maintained that it might 
be possible to secure a scientific basis for tariff 
legislation by making a thorough study of all the 
elements that enter into the cost of the production 
of staple articles at home and abroad. Such in- 
quiries would involve a close analysis and study of 
the cost of all the materials entering into a given 
product, the wages and efficiency of labor, the com- 
parative cost of living, and so on. This enactment 
of Congress made it possible for him to enter at once 
upon what has been in some respects the most diffi- 
cult and most original statistical task ever under- 
taken. The greatest difficulty lay in obtaining, 
from a sufficient number of representative sources, 
the real facts. It became necessary for Col. Wright 
to organize and send abroad a corps of statistical 
experts, who should not only understand the nature 
of the difficult investigation on foot, but who should 
also be diplomatic enough to succeed in the almost 
impossible task of getting direct access to the books 
and business secrets of the leading manufacturers 


of England, France, Belgium, Germany, and Aus- 
tria. It was a plucky undertaking, and one upon 
which no other country but America would have 
had the audacity to embark. Even at home, under 
solemn assurances that the figures would be so used, 
without mention of firm names, as to give perfect 
protection from publicity, it was extremely difficult 
to obtain the minute information that was desired. 
One may well imagine, then, how much of patience, 
tact, and address our special agents on the Continent 
have been obliged to use through these three years 
in which they have been pushing their researches. 

At length the great inquiry is nearly completed. 
Manifestly, its scope could not be extended beyond 
those leading lines of production which are pro- 
tected by the tariff. Sugar having been placed 
upon the free list, the bulk of the duties is now 
paid upon importations of textile goods, iron and 
steel in various forms, and glass manufactures. 
The Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, which has just come from the Government 
Printing Office, and which is a bulky volume of 
1,404 pages, takes up the statistics of the production 
of iron and steel, under the categories of pig iron, 
muck bar iron, finished bar iron, miscellaneous 
iron, steel ingots, steel rails, miscellaneous steel, 
bituminous coal, coke, iron ore, and limestone. 
The first portion of the report is devoted to a 
detailed and tabulated exposition of the cost of 
producing these commodities, the second part deals 
with the hours and earnings of labor, in order to 
arrive at a comparison of the efticiency of workmen 
in different districts and countries, while the third 
part, which occupies more than half the book, is 
given to an account of the cost of living of the men 
(and families) employed in these industries. 

A volume that is to follow some months hence 
will deal in a like manner with the cost of produ- 
cing textile goods at home and abroad, and will also 
probably include the glass schedules. The document 
thus completed will stand as one of the great statis- 
tical achievements of the generation. It is no small 
cause for congratulation that this inquiry will rest 
wholly free from any taint or suggestion of parti- 
sanship. It has been prepared without the slightest 
thought of its usefulness to the protectionists on the 
one hand, .or the tariff reformers on the other. 
Both sides, of course, will endeavor to draw as 
much comfort from it as they can. But neither 
side will deny its scientific accuracy and fairness. 
And it should be added, to the honor of both sides, 
that neither has manifested any desire to influence 
or use the department of statistics for the undue 
support of a cause or a theory. 

The report on iron and steel production cannot 
here be summarized. It shows, in general, of 
course, that the cost is greatest in the northern dis- 
trict of the United States, next, in the southern 
district of this country, next, on the Continent of 
Europe, and lowest in Great Britain. The wages 
of labor, in like manner, are much higher in this 
country than abroad, as is also labor's efficiency. 
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SOME STATISTICAL UNDERTAKINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


The cost of living is greater here than in Europe, 
but the size of the family income here would seem 
to be more than enough greater to offset the higher 


cost of living.. When the concluding volume of the’ 


report is issued, it is to be hoped that some impar- 
tial statistician may attempt to deduce, in a brief 
and popular form, all the main facts and conclusions 
that the investigation would fairly yield as net 
results. This monumental work must inevitably 
have an important influence upon the next great 
tariff debates of Congress. 
Il. ON PRICES AND WAGES. 

By the side of this great inquest into the cost of 
production must stand another remarkable statistical 
investigation, the results of which will not be given 
to the public for some months. In many respects it 
may be regarded as the complement of Col. Wright's 
report on the cost of production. This second 
inquiry does not involve difficulties of the kind 
encountered in the first, and it can therefore be 
completed in a much shorter time. It is being con- 
ducted under the direction of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, in accordance with 
the following resolution, which the Senate adopted 
on March 3, 1891: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed, by sub- 
committee or otherwise, to ascertain in every prac- 
ticable way, and to report from time to time to the 
Senate, the effect of the tariff laws upon imports 
and exports, the growth, development, production, 
and prices of agricultural and manufactured articles, 
at home and abroad; and upon wages domestic and 
foreign ; and for this purpose they are authorized to 
sit by subcommittee or otherwise, during the re- 
cess and sessions of the Senate, at such times and 
places as they may deem advisable, and to employ 
astenographer and such clerical assistance as may 
be necessary, the expense of said investigation to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The Committee on Finance consists of Senators 
Morrill of Vermont, Sherman of Ohio, Jones of 
Nevada, Allison of Iowa, Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
Hiscock of New York, Voorhees of Indiana, McPher- 
son of New Jersey, Harris of Tennessee, Vance of 
North Carolina, and Carlisle of Kentucky. The 
working subcommittee, for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the foregoing resolution, con- 
sists of Senators Aldrich (Chairman), Allison, His- 
cock, Harris, and Carlisle. 

The subcommittee has shown great zeal and 
energy, through the past summer, in pushing its 
inquiries. It was found desirable to secure the co- 
operation of the Department of Labor, and the 
handling of the materials bas therefore been com- 
mitted to Col. Wright and his well-organized corps 
of assistants. The representatives of both parties in 
the committee have taken every step in cordial 
agreement, and we shall have, as a result of this 
honest and faithful effort, the most authoritative 
and extensive collection of statistics of wholesale 
and retail prices of goods and of wages that has 
éver been brought together in any country. The 
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report will be very voluminous, but it will stand 
as a rich mine in which to dig for particular facts 
when desired. 

The plans of the committee comprehend the collec- 
tion of the retail prices of leading commodities and 
the wages of labor from June 1, 1889, to September 1, 
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1891, inclusive, the results showing actual sales prices 
of goods and the rates of wages; the collection of 
wholesale prices of leading commodities and the 
wages of labor, as shown by principal occupations in 
various industries and callings, from 1840 to 1891, in- 
clusive ; the collection of prices paid by the Govern- 
ment, through its various departments and bureaus, 
such as the Quartermaster-General’s Office, the Com- 
missary-General’s Department, etc., for articles 
purchased from 1840 to 1891 for the use of the 
Government; the compilation of statistics, for this 
and foreign countries, relating to prices and wages, 
and a collection of facts relating to the introduction 
of new inventions and processes which have affected 
the rates of wages and the prices of commodities. 
All the foregoing facts are to be properly analyzed 
with reference to the course of prices and wages 
and the cost of living, with the view of ascertain- 
ing, if possible, the relative condition of the people 
at various times. 

The work is being done in a thoroughly impartial 
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manner, and through unanimous decisions of the 
committee ; and besides the forces of the Department 
of Labor engaged in the collection of data, there 
have been brought into practical work the various 
bureaus of the War Department, of the Navy De- 
partment, and of the Interior Department; while 
the Department of Agriculture is undertaking the 
collection 6f the rates of wages of farm labor and 
the prices of agricultural products not only at 
wholesale, but also the prices at which farmers are 
obliged to sell their products. Experts in great 
industries like cotton, woollen, iron, etc., men who 
have had great experience in such lines, are cheer- 
fully co-operating with the committee. 

The committee is expecting to be able to complete 
its labors and the analysis of the facts so as to make 
a report to the Senate late in the spring. The 
details of the results will make a vast and valuable 
collection of data, not to be found in any of the 
reports of our own or of other governments. 


Ill. THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 

As the new Congress assembles, its members are 
likely to be pleasantly surprised by finding ready 
for their use, fresh from the Government presses, 
the population volume of the Eleventh Census. 

Many compliments will have been earned by Mr. 
Robert P. Porter, whose boundless and untiring 
energy as Superintendent of the Census has advanced 
the work so rapidly. Such a variety of complaints 
have been made against the character and value of 


the statistics of the new census, that there is some 
danger lest there may take root the impression that 
this enumeration, with its concurrent inquiries, has 
been less worthy of respect than its ten predecessors, 
and less reliable than census work done in other 
countries. Let it be said, as emphatically as possi- 
ble, that there is no sound basis for such an impres- 
sion. The Eleventh Census is a far larger and more 
complicated piece of statistical work than was the 
Tenth or the Ninth, and it is proving more success- 
ful than either, because it has profited by the 
experience of both and because various improved 
methods have been invented and applied since 1880. 
We have witnessed various grave attempts to prove 
by guesses, estimates, and the application of ratios 
that Mr. Porter’s actual count of the population 
must have fallen two millions short of the truth. 
As all these estimates and ratios could, in the last 
analysis, have nothing but some actual count, past 
or present, to rest upon, the attempt to disprove an 
enumeration by an appeal to the principle of the 
persistence of ratios is in this instance about as 
absurd a thing as serious men ever undertook. 

As to foreign census work, comparatively little is 
required except a quick, fairly accurate counting 
of heads. In Great Britain, some expansion of the 
ordinary machinery for the registration and central 
collection of vital statistics, under the Registrar 
General, answers perfectly well for taking the cen- 
sus. Bureaucratic methods on the Continent, which 


give the central offices of the ministries of the 
interior a close current control over local machinery 
everywhere, also make it easy to organize the work 


of the quinquennial census-taking. But in this 
country, it is necessary to create from decade to 
decade a great special organization for enumeration 
and statistical inquiry. Mr. Porter’s army of cen- 
sus workers at its highest point reached something 
like 60,000 in numbers. So varied is the informa- 
tion that Congress ordains shall be collected that 
the task is rendered heavy and complicated by the 
number of questions to be filled out in the schedules. 
It should not be forgotten that if the census work 
is defective at any point, it is not at the centre, 
but at the extremities. Mr. Porter was obliged to 
organize the work at the time and in the way Con- 
gress had specified. The work in the field was as 
good as could have been obtained under the circum- 
stances. What should be made more conspicuous 
is the splendid organization of the work at the cen- 
tre. The handling of the mass of materials that 
comes in from the field, the separation of certain 
classes of facts and the evolving of tabulated results 
—all this kind of work has been done at Washing: 
ton during the past year with a celerity so marvel- 
lous and an accuracy so great that nothing of a like 
nature has ever been done that can compare with 
it. The use of electric counting machines is in 
large part the cause of this brilliant success. 

The Eleventh Census is more statistical and less 
encyclopedic than its predecessor. Most of the 
heavy quartos that made up the Tenth Census were 
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special treatises upon the resources, industries, and 
progress of the country. The new census, in its 
special inquiries, does not attempt to cover any such 
range, but devotes itself to the fresh statistical pre- 
sentation of a great number of subjects. How va- 
ried these subjects are can be readily seen from an 
inspection of the several thousand pages of compact 
census bulletins that have already appeared. As 
regards population, they touch religion, education, 
mortality, and other so-called “vital” statistics, 
crime and pauperism, the defective classes, nation- 
ality questions, relative fecundity of different race 
elements of the population, social statistics of cities, 
and various other matters. The inquiries into 
wealth, debt, and taxation enter minutely into the 
financial condition of the nearly 150,000 local divis- 
ions. of this great country. The special inquiry into 
the mortgage indebtedness resting upon farms and 
homes has been one of great magnitude and thor- 
oughness. The investigations of particular indus- 
tries have been made with a minuteness never 
attempted before. Agricultural industries, manu- 
factures, mining operations, transportation, insur- 
ance—all these great divisons of production and 
commerce have been subjected to the most sweeping 
statistical investigation. Never before in the history 
of the world has so gigantic a series of statistical 
inquiries been prosecuted at the same moment under 
one man’s direction as Mr. Porter has been obliged 
to organzize and conduct in the past two years. 
Doubtless many minor errors will have been discov- 
ered in the work of the hundreds of special agents. 
However, it must be remembered that five-sixths of 
the leading experts employed by Mr. Porter were 
connected with the ninth or tenth enumerations 
(1870 and 1880), both o: which were superintended 
by General Francis A. Walker. The best and most 
experienced talent that was available was employed 
by Mr. Porter. 

Experience has taught all who have been respon- 
sibly concerned with our great national statistical 
undertakings that the time has come either for the 
establishment of a permanent census bureau, or else 
for the enlargement of Colonel Wright's Department 
of Labor into a department of general statistics, 
with a large staff of trained experts, who will be 
ready to manage the census work when the census 
year comes around, and who will know how in the 
intervening years to conduct those numerous special 
inquiries which do not of necessity form any part 
of a decennial enumeration. To many persons of 
good judgment it would seem a needless duplication 
‘of machinery to set up a permanent census bureau 
by the side of the statistical mechanism that Colonel 
Wright has developed, and that is proving itself so 
efficient in various critical undertakings. In Mas- 
sachusetts, the State census of 1885 was conducted 
by the existing bureau of labor statistics, with a 
completeness and perfection that has been praised 
ever since. There was in Congress a somewhat 
strong disposition, in 1889, to commit the taking of 
the Eleventh Federal Census to the Department of 
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Labor, and thenceforth to regard the department as 
permanently charged with all the general statistical 
tasks that are thrown upon the census superintend- 
ent. As yet, however, the department is so small 
that Colonel Wright could hardly have avoided any 
of the difficulties that Mr. Porter has had to en- 
counter by reason of the need of creating a vast 
army of statistical recruits in a day. Whatever 
precise plan may be hit upon for the co-ordination 
of statistical work at Washington, it should be 
urged upon Congress that the census should not 
henceforth be taken by an improvised bureau, but 
by a fully forewarned, permanent statistical office. 
Tn all this discussion there has been too little heed 
given to the fact that statistical work at Washington 
suffers from nothing so much as from the lack of 
well-organized local statistical work. There is 
scarcely a State, county, city or village in America 
that keeps what Europeans would regard as a strictly 
accurate and full record of demographical or vital 
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statistics—i.e., of births, deaths, marriages, and the 
daily movement of the population. If there could 
be a registrar-general at Washingten, co-operating 
with local registrars, for the uniform and complete 
collection of vital statistics, such an organization 
might readily be expanded into an efficient force 
for the simple task of census enumeration and 
ordinary population inquiries. Then, all statistical 
investigations into social and industrial subjects 
might very properly be placed under the charge of 
Colonel Wright’s enlarged department of statistics. 
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There is a clear and natural line separating the two 
classes of statistics. 


IV. TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS. 


An illustration of the growth of good statistical 
work at Washington is afforded by what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has done. Quite dis- 
tinct from its ordinary work of interpreting the 
Interstate Commerce Act in particular cases, and 
supervising the transportation business of the coun- 
try, the Commission supports what is in fact a 
bureau, devoted to the collection and compilation 
of the statistics of railways. This work is in the 
hands of Professor Henry C. Adams, of the Michi- 
gan State University, an economist and statistician 
of repute, aided by Mr. James A. Case, who is in 
immediate charge of the office and of the work of 
the thirty or forty clerks who are kept employed 
upon the difficult tabulations required in summing 
up all ascertainable facts about the business of a 
railway system that comprises more than half the 
mileage of the globe. The Third Annual Report on 
the Statistics of Railways will have appeared just as 
this article reaches the readers of THE REVIEW. 
These statistical summaries will, perhaps, in time 
be accounted the most valuable service rendered by 
the Commission. Publicity is the cardinal principle 


of our American system of public supervision of 
transportation companies as distinguished from di- 
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rect public control or operation. And these statis- 
tical reports give the most authoritative data 
regarding capitalization, rates, revenue, expendi- 
ture, and other essential items of railway finance 
and operation that can possibly be secured. Great 
attention will be attracted by the new report because 
of its adoption of a new basis for the compilation 
of railway statistics by territorial districts. The ac- 
companying map shows the ten districts into which 
the statistician has divided the country for the 
purposes of his tabulations, the same divisions ap- 
plying also to the census railway statistics. 
Professor Adams is also serving, under Mr. Porter, 
as head of the census investigation into transporta- 
tion statistics; and he has lately issued important 
census bulletins dealing with railways. Itis inter- 
esting to note the fact that Mr. Porter has made 
use of a number of officials already engaged in 
statistical work in different Government depart 
ments, to conduct such portions of the census work 
as should lie in their special fields. In fact, the 
growth of a spirit of co-operation among the sev- 
eral distinct statistical corps at Washington is very 
marked. And the obvious advantages of such 
co-operation easily suggest the possibility of some 
closer organization that will heighten efficiency at 
every point and give our Government a great 
machine for statistical inquiry and compilation 
that will be unequalled elsewhere in the world. 
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MAP SHOWING DISTRICTS ADOPTED FOR COMPILATION OF RAILWAY STATISTICS IN ELEVENTH CENSUS AND IN RE- 
PORTS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





A WORLD LEAGUE OF 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING WOMEN. 





ARY CLEMENT LEAVIT', 
who has for several years 
past been serving as the pioneer 
apostle of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union in all the lands 
of the habitable globe, under com- 
mission as corresponding secretary 
and travelling organizer for the 
international union of women’s 
temperance societies, has reached 
a conclusion regarding races and 
nationalities that present-day facts 
most fully justify. This is what 
Mrs. Leavitt has written : 

“Constantly as the years roll on, 
and I read—though dimly and in 
patches— the nations as I pass 
through them, I see that the lead- 
ing part in Christian missions, as 
well as moral reforms, must be 
taken by the English-speaking 
nations. The United Kingdom, 
the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, with not less than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of 
people, practically homogeneous— 
what cau we not do for humanity 
if we will! All the great moral 
reforms have begun with this 
people. All of the reforms are 
being carried by these people to 
other nations. That wonderful 
woman, Josephine Butler, went 
to the Continent, the very strong- 
hold of the most infamous laws 
that have ever disgraced legisla- 
tion or stained the pages of statute- 
books, and there formed a society 
for their abolition.” She proceeds 
to sum up the amazing legislative 
results of Mrs. Butler’s work, and 
to exhort her fellow-members of 
the Temperance Union to be im- 
bued with Mrs. Butler’s spirit— 
that of world-reform for women 
and society, led by intrepid and high-minded women 
of the English-speaking countries. 

Certainly, if one considers well the meaning of 
the great convention of temperance women that has 
just now been held in Boston between the 10th and 
20th days of November, Mrs. Leavitt’s*words will 
carry an added weight. It is true that other lands 
have their hosts of noble and devoted women. Lady 
Meath, in this number of THE REVIEW, tells our 
readers of the good work of some such women for 
their own sex in Germany and in Sweden. But in 
the organized work of moral and social reform it is 
only English-speaking women who have accom- 
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plished anything large and noteworthy. It is almost 
impossible even to imagine a congress of women 
similar in character to the one just held in Boston, 
speaking French, German, or Italian, and meeting 
in Paris, Berlin, or Rome. 


A MILITANT AND AGGRESSIVE BODY. 


There is an implacably militant phase about the 
work of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
It must necessarily be so, because these women are 
enlisted in what they deem a holy crusade, wherein 
any sort of truce or compromise with the enemy is 
counted deadly sin, just as any connivance at idol- 
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worship in the early days of Christianity was the 
most grievous of offences. The “ white-ribbon army” 
refuses to know anything about political expediency, 
social conventions, statesmanlike compromises, or 
half-way measures, all of which it believes are 
of the devil. And it pushes this literal adherence 
to its fighting creed in all sorts of local and partic- 
ular ways that annoy many good people and make 
them wish that the W.C.T.U. would eschew poli- 
tics, wash off its war-paint, and subside into a 
merely sweet and persuasive moral and religious 
influence. 

But, after all, the militant and harshly aggressive 
is only one phase of the work of these organized 
women-reformers. And it was perhaps the least 
conspicuous of any in the sessions just ended. It 
would be a very narrow view of this magnificent 
gathering, this greatest world-congress of women 
ever held on our planet, to view it simply as a mass- 
meeting of narrow-minded and one-ideaed advocates 
of total abstinence and legal prohibition. It was 
far more than a convention of women organized to 
oppose liquor-drinking and the liquor traffic. It 
stood for that marvellous uprising of the serious, 
intelligent, and religious women of the English- 
speaking world for the protection and sanctity of 
home-life; the moral elevation of women every- 
where ; the reform of laws detrimental to the true 
interests of social and family life and to the prog- 
ress of the weaker sex ; the better education of chil- 
dren ; the better care of the neglected and dependent, 
and the suppression of every form of enslaving and 
degrading vice and crime. The constituency of this 
brilliant and notable convention have no monopoly 
of that tremendous moral movement among the 
women of our race. It finds its partial expression 
through many and diverse channels. For the most 
part, it goes on without being organized or officered. 


THE FORWARD MARCH OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING WOMEN. 


Nevertheless, it may properly be claimed that no 
public gathering ever before so broadly and nobly 
represented and voiced the movement. For the con- 
vention was not confined strictly to the delegates 
of the temperance associations that have for some 
years been affiliated as the “World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union.” Women who are 
better known as representing other definite phases 
of women’s work and progress were present as speak- 
ers, quasi-members of the body. For instance, 
prominent representatives of the higher education 
of women, among whom may be named Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, of Cambridge, Professor Rena 
Michaels, of Michigan, and Professor Anna Mor- 
gan, of Wellesley College, were speakers. Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth, leader in this country’ of 
the social reform work of the Salvation Army, rep- 
resented an organization in which women are in no 
respect subordinate to men. Mrs. Parker, of Chi- 
ago, representing the Woman’s Council and the 
dress-reform program, was similarly welcomed. 
Eminent lady physicians, like Dr. Kate Mitchell, 
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of London, represented the humane and moral as- 
pects of woman’s successful entrance to that great 
profession. Mrs. Mary Livermore, the honored and 
distinguished advocate of woman’s suffrage, was a 
prominent figure in the meetings, and, as a Bos- 
tonian, a gracious entertainer of the convention. 
Mrs. Potter Palmer represented the women commis- 
sioners of the Columbian Exposition and the pro- 
posed exhibits of women’s work and congresses of 
women workers. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson repre- 
sented and spoke for the National Council of King’s 
Daughters, itself a great and noble organization of 
young women. And thus representatives of various 
other special movements and interests among the 
Christian women of America and Great Britain were. 
cordially admitted to the platform, and were per- 
mitted to contribute to the breadth and stimulating 
interest of the great convention. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Let it be remembered that this gathering was justly 
deemed of special significance because the very first 
of its kind. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of America was founded in 1874, and this 
Boston meeting was the eighteenth of its national 
conventions. The British Woman’s Temperance 
Association was formed at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
April, 1876, and it is therefore nearly sixteen years 
old. The Canadian Christian Temperance Union is 
also several years old, its fourth annual convention 
having been held last June, and its local and pro- 
vincial societies being much older than the central 
amalgamation for the entire Dominion. And so the 
Australian and New Zealand Unions have been fully 
organized for several years, while in various other 
countries the movement has found lodgment in the 
creation of a firm nucleus. But never before have 
the national bodies, federated into the “ World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” held an 
international convention. From all parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and from the groups of Eng- 
lish-speaking people in other parts of the world 
there were delegates at this Boston meeting. Here- 
after, at intervals of perhaps five years, these gath- 
erings are to be repeated, and the cosmopolitan 
influence of women as social reformers is to be 
made continually more impressive. 

Miss Willard has lately expressed this idea of 
the growing world-consciousness of the English- 
speaking woman, from the point of view of the 
great world-organization over which she presides, in 
the following passages : 

“Women are becoming the true cosmopolitans ; 
and, best of all, not commerce and selfishness, but 
Christianity and self-renunciation have set the key 
to their tuneful psalm of life in the more modern 
chorus. The Foreign Mission Society has domesti- 
cated their thoughts at the ends of the earth. Mad- 
agascar and Bombay are as present to their minds 
as England and America. White-ribboners, follow- 
ing in this path, have the wide world as their her- 
itage, and the great petition, with its universal 
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protest against legalizing the sale of alcoholics and 
of opium, gives the most practical possible direc- 
tion to the new world-sense that thrills the heart of 
woman. In reflex influence what an illimitable 
power this new sense is to be in moulding the 
natures of their children to the 
ideal of universal brotherhood ! 
“Thirty - four countries have 
translated our motto, ‘For God and 
Home and Native Land.’ It was 
seen in Chinese, Japanese, Siam- 
ese, Norwegian, Dutch, French, 
and Maori at the World’s Expo- 
sition in Paris. 
“Seven sacrificing years have 
strewn the earth with local unions, 
blooming like beds of fragrant 
flowers. Thirty-four different na- 
tions are now federated against 
opium, alcohol, and_ tobacco. 
Nearly all the work has been 
wrought within five years. Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt will soon 
complete her reconnoissance by 
going to South America.” 
Who can tell what transforma- 
tions the zealous English-speaking 
woman may bring about, now that 
she has steadfastly begun to fight 
the social ills that beset her sisters 
in India, Burmah, China, Japan, 
and all the quarters of the globe? 


STRENGTH OF THE W. C. T. U. 


Calculated as strictly and exclu- 
sively as possible upon the basis 
of dues paid in to the local unions 
and forwarded to headquarters, 
the National Christian Temperance 
Union has now a membership of 
150,000. Estimated more liberally, 
so as to include all persons prac- 
tically belonging to its various 
departments of work, its member- 
ship may be placed at about three 
hundred thousand. And upon a 
similar kind of calculation, the 
women directly represented in the 
World’s W.C. T. U. may be regard- 
ed as numbering half a million. 
But in almost any given neighbor- 
hood, the working body of, let us say, 100 members 
will be drawn from church and social circles ten times 
as strong ; and for most purposes of special local in- 
fluence the Union may count upon the sympathy and 
support of the entire one thousand women. Thus in 
this country it is undoubtedly true that there are 
several millions of women who since the women’s 
gospel temperance crusades of 1873-74, out of which 
the W. C. T. U. grew, have come under the in- 

‘fluence of the movement in such a way as to be 
in close sympathy with its main purposes, and ready 


at special times to co-operate with it for the accom- 
plishment of particular things. 
THE LOSING STRUGGLE FOR PROHIBITION. 
The W. C. T. U. of America has been for the past 
decade in the very fore-front of the battle for legal 
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prohibition of the liquor traffic. The logic of its 
attitude at length drove it into close alliance with 
the Prohibition party as a separate political move- 
ment, and ranged it as actively hostile to both of the 
great political organizations of the country. And 
yet all the radical temperance legislation that was 
secured up to the time of this espousal of the third 
party by the W.C.T. U., had been attained through 
the Democrats in the Southern States and through 
the Republicans in the Northern States. Without 
any purpose of attempting to go deeply into causes, 
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we may at least call attention to the fact that since 
the temperance women allied themselves with a 
minor political party, almost every attempt to se- 
cure prohibitory legislation has failed disastrously. 
New Hampshire declined constitutional prohibition 
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by a decisive majority. Massachusetts followed, 
and emphasized her refusal by a majority of nearly 
fifty thousand. Rhode Island, having tried prohi- 
bition for a year or two, repudiated it. Connecticut 
spurned prohibition by a popular majority much 
larger than the total affirmative vote. Pennsyl- 
vania’s verdict was equally conclusive. The W.C. 
T.U. concentrated its whole fighting strength to 
carry Nebraska, and lost the day by a defeat too 
pronounced to make an early renewal of the fight 
desirable. Ground has been lost rather than gained 
in the Southern States. The vote of November 3 in 
Iowa looks very ominous for the future of the pro- 
hibitory statutes in that State. In short, the prohib- 
itory movement, that seemed to have so irresistible 
a momentum in the first half of the decade, has been 
losing ground at a terrible rate in the last half. If 
this were the one concern of the W.C.T. U. it might 
well be discouraged. 
EDUCATION, LEGISLATION, AND THE BALLOT. 

But even in the field of legislation the W.C.T. U. 

has had very much upon its definite program besides 
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statutory and constitutional prohibition. It has 
initiated and pushed the movement for the compul- 
sory teaching of “scientific temperance” in the pub- 
lic schools ; and it has succeeded in securing the 
enactment of its temperance-instruction laws in 
more than thirty States in the Union. Moreover, it 
has induced Congress to enact a like law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territories, and Alaska. Not 
content with the formal passage of these laws, the 
W.C.T.U., through its active local committees, rep- 
resenting its department of instruction, has nagged 
indifferent or hostile school boards into adopting the 
approved text-books, and then has assumed the task 
of seeing that teachers actually gave the desired 
instruction both in the letter and the spirit. May 
it not be admitted, some day, that to have achieved 
this particular work was a greater triumph than to 
have gained a dozen prohibitory amendments to 
State constitutions? 

A large number of States have given the school 
ballot to women—an achievement for which the W.C. 
T. U. may claim a fair share of credit—and doabt- 
less this has inured to the benefit of the “scientific 
temperance instruction.” It is also to be said that 
numerous laws for the protection of children, in- 
creasing the age of consent, and in other ways pro- 
moting the moral well-being of society have been 
secured largely through the zeal of the W.C.T.U. 
The laws that perhaps twenty States have enacted, 
prohibiting the sale of tobacco to children, are also 
to be placed, to no small extent, to the credit of the 
legislative department of the W.C.T.U. - 

Besides its political alliance, which not only pre- 
vents many women from joining the order who 
affirm that they would otherwise do so, but which 
has also led to the withdrawal and separate organi- 
zation of several thousand old and valuable members, 
who are now known as the “Non-Partisan W.C. T. 
U.,” the American W.C.T. U.is fully committed to 
the doctrine of woman suffrage, and this position is 
said to keep still another body of women outside 
the ranks of the society. It stands everywhere for 
the granting of the school franchise to women. It 
advocates the adoption in other States of the Kansas 
plan of full municipal suffrage. It is the hearty 
supporter of the complete franehise that women en- 
joy in Wyoming. It mourned over the retrogres- 
sion of Washington. It concentrated its utmost 
efforts in South Dakota to secure the adoption of 
the constitutional clause giving women the ballot, 
but was defeated. Upon the whole, it is not clear 
that this general movement for the ballot is really 
making progress in the United States. 


THE WORKING DEPARTMENTS. 


Miss Frances Willard is not only a brilliant and 
inspiring leader, who has somehow “bewitched the 
women of America and the world into a wonderful 
coalition against sin,” but she is also a practical or- 
ganizer and administrator of consummate ability. 
It is due to her that the W. C. T. U. is a highly 
effective machine. She replaced the original plan 
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of branches of work supervised by committees, with 
a scheme creating a series of distinct departments, 
at the head of each of which was placed an in- 
dividual superintendent. The departments num- 
ber thirty-five, and are grouped under the six heads 
of (1) Organization, (2) Preventive Work, (3) Ed- 
ucational, (4) Evangelistic, (5) Social, (6) Legal. 
Each department superintendent works through cor- 
responding superintendents for each State. 

At the head of the work of organization is Mrs. 
Caroline B. Buell, a lady of great practical effi 
ciency, who is also corresponding secretary of the 
National Union. <A corps of travelling organizers 
for the regular society, and of special organizers for 
the young women’s and the children’s temperance 
work, and for work among foreign immigrants, 
is constantly maintained. There are few men so 
experienced that they might not learn lessons in 
practical organization and management from the 
women who control the machinery of this great 
society. 

The “preventive” work, so called, is assigned to 
three departments, entitled respectively “Health,” 
“Heredity,” and “Physical Culture,” each superin- 
tended by an active head, while travelling lecturers 
endeavor to promote among the local unions the 
study of the laws of life and health, in their prac- 
tical application to food, dress, exercise, ventila- 
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tion, etc. The “physical-culture” department aims 
at the enactment of obligatory laws for the intro- 
duction of scientific bodily exercise into common- 
school instruction. The “heredity” department cir- 
culates literature and endeavors to enlighten and 
instruct mothers. 

The educational group includes some nine depart- 
ments, beginning with Mrs. Mary Hunt’s famous 
work for scientific temperance instruction in schools. 
The Sunday-school department has succeeded in in- 
troducing special temperance lessons into most Sun- 
day-schools. The literature department has an obvi- 
ous field, and fills it well, under Miss Julia Col- 
man’s superintendence. The presentation of the 
cause to influential bodies from time to time is 
made a distinct department, as is the relation of 
temperance to labor and capital. The department 
of the press aims to cultivate the newspapers of the 
land and induce them to publish matters promotive 
of the welfare of the cause. Miss Julia Ames, of 
Chicago, superintends it. The department of nar- 
cotics very actively labors to discourage the use of 
tobacco and opiates. The temperance kindergarten 

~ work is especially committed to the young ladies of 
the Union. Miss Mary Allen West, of Chicago, is 
at the head of the very advantageous department 
that acts as a “school of methods,” and teaches how 
to carry on practical temperance work. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS WORK. 


The “evangelistic” group includes ten or more 
departments, first coming that of direct “gospel 
temperance evangelism ;” second, that of work in 
prisons and jails ; third, that of work in almshouses 
and asylums; fourth, that of police-station work, 
with shelters and “anchorages” for unfortunate 
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women; fifth, the flower mission; sixth, the work 
among railway employees; seventh, that among sol- 
diers and sailors; eighth, that among lumbermen in 
the logging camps; ninth, the very important and 
active department devoted to the promotion of social 
purity, at the head of which is Miss Willard ‘her- 
self—a department which wages its work by various 
methods and in several distinct directions. Next 
comes the department of “Sabbath observance,” and, 
finally, that of “unfermented wine at sacrament.” 
It would be a very partial and unjust estimate of 
the scope and methods of the W.C. T. U. that should 
fail to note the “moral-suasion ” work that is con- 
stantly in operation under these evangelistic depart- 
ments. It is here during the past year or two that 
the society has been making its greatest efforts and 
accomplishing its best results. 

There is a so-called “social ” group of departments, 
also, that is less highly developed, although under 
this head is placed the important task of represen- 
tation at county, State, and world’s fairs: 

Finally, the “legal group” embraces departments 
of legislation and petitions, franchise, peace, and 
international arbitration. There are also standing 
committees upon such subjects as W.C. T. U. coffee- 
houses, W.C.T. U. fountains, and the Union’s publi- 
cations. The chief of these publications is the very 
widely-circulated weekly organ of the movement. 


HE Chautauqua system of wide-spread instruc- 

tion has achieved success far beyond the plans 
of those who first set iton foot. It embodies a large 
number of readers in all parts of this country, and 
of the world indeed, where people use the English 
language. And it makes itself so popular among 
the people who “try its adventure” that the number 
of its readers advances steadily. 

The centrifugal and centripetal forces of its well- 
defined system are so carefully balanced that its 
thousands of pupils and of graduates are kept in 
touch with the central council. And yet home 
government and the needs of individuals have their 
way. Perhaps it is fair to say that the majority of 
teachers in schools and in colleges do not yet know 
very well what it is, and that they look askance at 
it. The accomplished teachers who have joined in 
its work are, on the other hand, surprised at its 
possible sweep, and eager to extend it. Outside the 
organized company of professional teachers, the 
much larger body of the American people—eager to 
“get the best” as the fine national proverb puts it— 
interests itself heartily in a scheme for elevating, as 
this does, the education of all classes of people. 

The central system of Chautauqua involves a mir- 
acle of administration. It is in touch, by the post- 
office, with readers in every part of the United States, 
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the Union Signal. issued by the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association of Chicago. One of 
the topics uppermost at present in the minds of the 
members of the Union is the great Temperance 
Temple, that is costing more than $1,000,000, and 
that will contain the general offices of the organiza- 
tion, of its agencies, and of affiliated establishments. 
Mrs. Carse, of Chicago, has shown herself a verita- 
ble financier in this as in other pecuniary matters 
affecting the W.C.T.U. 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN DELEGATES. 

It was, of course, to have been expected that Lady 
Somerset, the beautiful and accomplished president 
of the British Woman’s Temperance Association, 
would be the most admired and conspicuous mem- 
ber of the recent convention. Since 1885 she has 
devoted herself to work among the poor and to 
practical temperance reform. Mrs. Hannah Whit- 
all Smith, formerly of Philadelphia, now of Eng- 
land, and one of the most influential women of her 
time, came as a personal link between the organiza- 
tions of the two countries. Both Great Britain and 
Canada were very strongly and ably represented in 
the convention. The program was of the most 
varied character, and as free as possible from contro- 
verted and polemic topics. The occasion throughout 
will be memorable as marking an epoch in the his- 
tory of the nineteenth-century progress of women. 











and, indeed, of the English-speaking world. The 
name, at least, of each of thirty or forty thousand 
readers, who are following the course of study at 
one time, is known at this central office. If he wants 
information on any point, and cannot get it at 
“Bowlegs Creek” or in North Boothia, he may send 
and ask, and he has his answer. Practically, he 
receives such answer through the pages of The Chau- 
tauquan, amonthly magazine wholly devoted to the 
purposes and needs of the readers. But if a personal 
letter is needed, it is sent to him. 

Who are these readers? They are people of all 
ages and conditions, from boys of sixteen to men of 
eighty, who want to read systematically, and to 
extend the information gained in the average “ dis- 
trict school.” No one should enter the Chautauquan 
course who cannot average eight hours a week of 
reading. It is better to give ten to it—say five 
hundred hours a year. All the arrangements of the 
system frown on endeavors to “cram,” or to read a 
great deal in one week and nothing in another. He 
is the best Chautauquan reader who reads an hour 
and a quarter or an hour and a half every day of 
the seven. 

Most people in America read quite as much in a 
day as this. But, generally speaking, they read 
newspapers, magazines, and novels, without a great 
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deal of systematic reading in course. The principal 
change effected in a man’s habits by joining the 
Chautauqua Circle for a year or for four years is the 
introduction of ‘definite subject and system in his 
reading. It probably does not add much to the 
hours of reading of any person who enters upon it. 
It does, however, give quite close direction to his 
reading, and very naturally it suggests side reading, 
which occupies much more than ten hours a week, 
on subjects cognate to the subjects of the course, 
and more or less directly connected with it. 

A person may enter upon the course for one year 
or for four years. It need not be said that no great 
system can be expected unless a reader is willing to 
make the experiment for at’ least a year. We can 
best illustrate what the course is by speaking of the 
present year, 1891-92. This happens to be the Amer- 
ican year, which comes around in four years. Next 
year will be the Greek year, 1893-94 will be the Latin 
year, and 1894-95 will be the English year. By this 
is meant that the historical and literary part of the 
reading in these four years will be devoted to Amer- 
ica, to ancient and modern Greece and the literature 
connected with Greece, to ancient and modern Rome 
and Roman literature, and then to the history and 
literature of England. We give these names to the 
years because so much of the reading is dominated 
by those general subdivisions. But in each year, 
besides those, there is a scientific subject assigned, 
as botany, geology, zodlogy, or chemistry ; and for 
each year there are certain studies, which may be 
called miscellaneous, which involve in the four 
years a survey of the literature of Germany and 
France. 

To take this year for an example: the Chautau- 
quan reader this year will be instructed to procure 
at the beginning of the year several books, and to 
subscribe for the Chautauquan monthly magazine. 
The cost of these books, it may be said in passing, 
is seven dollars. This isthe annual charge for each 
reader in the course who means to own all the books. 
These books are: Montgomery’s “Leading Facts in 
American History ;” an abridgment by Mr. Bryce of 
his “ American Commonwealth ;” “Initial Studies in 
American Letters” by Prof. Beers, of New Haven; a 
“Study of the Constitution of the United States,” 
by Prof. F. N. Thorpe ; a “Condensed Review of Ger- 
man Literature,” with translations of the more im- 
portant poems, edited by Dr. William C. Wilkinson ; 
a little book on Hinduism and Mohammedanism, 
and The Chautauquan. In The Chautauquan will 
be contained the reading on subjects of science 
which is prescribed, and a series of articles on 
American literature and history, which are written 
expressly for the Chautauquan readers. Indeed, it 
Should be observed that the text-books, almost with- 
out exception, have been prepared by competent 
persons for the special purpose of the course. 

A very natural arrangement brings together in 
Villages the people who have determined to read in 
this course in any given year. Such a body of 
people is called a Chautauqua Circle ; and, as in all 
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study, the co-operation of such persons is a very 
great advantage to each. But there are thousands 
of separate readers. Fishermen read in their boats 
on the banks’; miners read in their cabins in the 
mountains ; prisoners read in their cells; lonely sta- 
tion-masters read when they are waiting for trains; 
and families read, after the tea-table has been cleared 
away, in the coziness of the comfortable kitchen. 
As has been said, every reader who has a question 
to ask may ask it at the central office. Every reader 
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is taught to keep in touch with other readers, and 
with the members of the governing board and those 
persons who might be called professors in the sys- 
tem. A series of books for collateral reading is in 
all cases suggested, and the public libraries of the 
country have long since been in touch with Chau- 
tauqua, and know what its readers in a given year 
are seeking. 

Arrangements are made for meetings, partly fes- 
tive and partly instructive, of the persons interested, 
at different centres in the several States, so that every 
summer more than sixty “local assemblies,” as they 
are called, are held. And at Lake Chautauqua, a 
charming watering-place in the highlands of western 
New York, a great annual assembly calls together 
thousands of the persons interested in this great 
system, and provides, for many weeks, a series of 
lectures and other instruction for their benefit. 
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LADY ABERDEEN. 


HE editor of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS demands 

of the editor of Onward and Upward an 

account of the “Haddo House Association”—of the 
why and wherefore of its existence. 

To “begin at the beginning,” then, it had, as the 
name indicates, a purely local origin. In December, 
1881, a number of ladies, nearly all of whom were 
wives of tenants on Lord Aberdeen’s estates, met to- 
gether at Haddo House to discuss what could' be done 
to raise the standard of living among the young 


women, especially the farm servant girls, in that 
part of the country. 

The Haddo House Association was the result of 
that meeting. Among the difficulties with which 
we set ourselves to contend were : 

1. Lack of home training. ‘ 

2. The constant changing of situation which has 
become a custom among farm servants in Scotland. 

3. Asan outcome of this constant change, the want 
of interest in each other which results between mis- 
tresses and servants, and as a consequence again of 
this, often a want of comfortable and proper house- 
hold and sleeping arrangements for the servants. 

4. The monotony of a servant’s daily life, espe- 
cially in the country, the difficulties in the way of 
providing her with interests outside her work, or of 
her attending classes or meetings. 

5. The language too commonly used, the gossip 
indulged in, and the character of many of the papers, 
periodicals, and books read. 

6. Want of healthy public opinion among them- 
selves regarding the moral standard of life and _ be- 
havior to be expected of the average man and woman. 

The scheme we framed was very simple, and one 


whose success, as indeed is the case in most schemes, 
depended on the exertion of personal influence on 


the part of those who worked it. Perhaps it can be 
best explained by describing our method of starting 
a new branch. Those interested in the work organ- 
ize a preliminary meeting of ladies representing 
all the different churches in the parish and district. 
and to which are also invited all the different min- 
isters. The aimsand working of the association are 
then explained, and those present invited to join as 
members, each member undertaking to pay an an- 
nual subscription of 2s. 6d. 

The members then proceed to elect a committee, 
president, secretary, and treasurer, the two last- 
named offices often being combined. The parish is 
divided off into districts, and two members are ap- 
pointed to canvass each district for further members 
and for associates, as the girls are termed, and who 
are not asked to pay any subscription, although they 
are invited to send any sum they can spare to the 
funds of the association when they feel so inclined. 

The members canvassing are supplied plentifully 
with papers and letters of invitation, fully entering 
into our plans and aims,and these are distributed to 
the women likely to join. On joining both mem- 
bers and associates receive a card of membership, 
‘on which are printed a few short rules. We do not 
ask that any undertaking should be given that these 
rules should be absolutely kept, but we ask them to 
aim at keeping them. 

Our plan differs from other societies, mainly in 
the fact that we have no rule of exclusion whatever, 
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and that we require no profession of faith, however 
slight, and that we are specially anxious that in every 
branch all religious denominations should be repre- 
sented both by members and associates. 

We make plain our objects. 

We desire to reach mistresses as well as servants, 
and to bind both together by awakening fresh inter- 
est in each other. We wanted to make our aim the 
elevation of women, materially, mentally, morally, 
spiritually—to help all who joined us “Onward and 
Upward,” which was the motto we adopted; and 
above all, we wanted to be a Christian association, 
one that would endeavor to follow out Christ’s method 
of work, and who would always point to His stand- 
ard of purity and holiness. 

All who will join us on the understanding that 
these are our objects are made welcome, whether 
they agree with us or no. 

We endeavor, as far as possible, to do all we can 
through the mistresses, so as to bring them and their 
servants together through some common tie, out of 
which all manner of sympathetic feelings, and needs, 
and acts may arise. We therefore invite the mis- 
tresses and other ladies interested in girls to join as 
members, and through them we send out during win- 
ter, about every two months, papers of questions to 
the girls who join as associates on Bible history, 
geography, and general subjects, and we offer also 
prizes for needlework and knitting, and writing. 
The papers are all done at home by the girls, and are 
examined in every parish by a local committee, and 
each associate who averages eighty-five marks per 
paper receives a prize, and each associate who aver- 
ages sixty marks a certificate. 

From an educational point of view the papers 
sent in by the girls have, as a whole, been most 
creditable, and have also improved year by year. 
Some of the essays sent in have been admirable. But 
the papers are by no means given principally for 
the sake of education, but as a link and a means of 
intercourse between members and associates ; through 
these papers they get to know each other. The girl 
may come and ask her mistress for advice how to set 
about her answers, or may request the loan of a book ; 
the mistress takes an interest in the girl's answers, 
and then each may begin to know more of another’s 
life and thought, and a kindlier feeling is evoked. 

After doing these papers or needlework for three 
years, a girl may continue an associate without do- 
ing work, on paying a subscription of 6d.a year. A 
rule has just been made, however, that those who 
continue doing work for consecutive periods of four, 
six, ten, and fifteen years will receive medals vary- 
ing in value. Then we offer prizes also to servants 
remaining in the same situation for two, six, ten, 
and fifteen years, and we give a present to the first 
child of every associate in whose unmarried life there 
has been no blemish. 

The association is governed by a council, meeting 
once annually, and formed of the members of all the 
branch committees. At this council votes are given 
by the association, not by the number of actual mem- 
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bers present ; and notice of any resolution and sug- 
gestions are sent round previously to each branch 
committee so that the delegates of each can be in- 
structed how to vote. Votes can also be given by 
proxy from associations unable to send a represen- 
tative. 

Only matters affecting the constitution and central 
rules of the association are discussed by the council, 
as also the text-books to be adopted for the coming 
season’s papers of questions, and so forth. The ac- 
tual working of each branch is left wholly in the 
hands of each local committee and differs according 
to circumstances. More can, of course, be done in 
towns and large villages in the way of providing 
cooking and laundry classes and other meetings for 
the girls. If any special difficulty arises during the 
year which needs immediate settlement, it is decided 
by the president pending the next meeting of council. 

We regard our work among mothers as almost 
our most important mission ‘now, and we trust that 
it may ere long spread itself sufficiently through the 
towns and villages as to be regarded as a Scottish 
Mothers’ Union, pledged to work in their homes for 
all that is lovely, and pure, and of good report. 

Already we have 1, 100 mothers in Glasgow, and the 
mothers’ meetings of Edinburgh are at this moment 
considering whether they also will join our ranks, 
and in time we trust to have sufficient branches to 
enable us to transfer our married associates with ease 
from old friends to new whenever they move. If 
mothers or girls, living in districts where there is no 
branch, wish to join, they can become isolated asso- 
ciates by applying to the president, Haddo House, 
Aberdeen, to whom all inquiries may be addressed. 

It is a great object to bring the experienced and 
more thoughtful working mothers in contact with 
others of their own class, to whom their advice and 
example will be helpful, when it can be made avail- 
able in a wise way. 

Although originally formed for the benefit of the 
farm-servant class, our association has _ spread 
among other classes of young women. We have 
fifty-eight branches, the majority of which are sit- 
uated in the north-east of Scotland ; but the remainder 
are scattered over the country, both in towns and in 
agricultural districts. Last summer our numbers 
were reported as follows: 1,287 members, each of 
whom pays a yearly subscription of 2s.6d toward 
the expenses of the association ; 2,285 single associ- 
ates, and about 4,090 married associates ; 1,716 prizes 
and 707 certificates were distributed last year. 

To meet the demand for an organ, the president 
was commissioned by the council to bring out a lit- 
tle penny monthly magazine especially directed to 
the needs of the members and associates and mothers 
of the “Haddo House Association.” This magazine, 
Onward and Upward, was commenced in December, 
and the way that it has been welcomed shows that 
it supplies a need, and it gives promise of proving 
to be a true missing link in our work of binding 
ourselves together in a great body, for a great and 
holy and uplifting common aim 





WOMAN’S WORK ON THE CONTINENT. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF MEATH. 


I. THE GOOD WORK OF THE GRAND DUCHESS OF BADEN. 


A SHORT time ago I re- 
ceived a letter from the 
lady-in-waiting to the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, giving me 
accounts of the leading educa- 
tional and charitable undertak- 
ings of a most interesting nat- 
ure which are being carried on 
in that country under the di- 
rection of Her Royal Highness. 
It is thought that English and 
American people may possibly 
like to avail themselves of the 
educational and other advan- 
tages to be obtained in and near 
Carlsruhe, and I have therefore 
been requested to spread a 
knowledge of them. 
Last autumn, when travel- 
ling in Germany, I enjoyed ex- 
ceptional opportunities of see- 
ing some of these institutions 
at work. Lord Meath and I 
had gone to Germany on an er- 
rand of a philanthropic char- 
acter, and we had the honor and 
privilege, when in Berlin, of an 
audience of the Grand Duch- 
ess of Baden, who is a most 
energetic worker in matters of 
a religious and benevolent nat- 
ure. These are not lightly 
taken up by her, but constitute 
a labor of love which, if I mis- 
take not, is the joy and solace 
of a life subjected to one blow 
after another of domestic be- 
reavement. Happily for suffer- 
ing humanity, it is not common 
to meet with those who, like 
the grand duchess, have been 
deprived in about two years, 
by the cold hand of death, of 
father, mother, brother and son ! 
In her efforts for others she 
finds a blessed consolation. I hope I may not 
be considered as betraying any confidence if I say 
that on one occasion Her Royal Highness told me 
that it was her mother, the Empress Augusta of 
Germany, who had taught her in her youth to re- 
gard charitable work not so much a duty to be 
got through as a privilege to be enjoyed. The 
grand duchess added that although many pleasures 
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had fled from her, this one had remained. It is 
beautiful to note how the good in one life reblossoms 
in another ; and now that the late empress is at rest, 
the good fruits of her life may clearly be seen in 
the institutions and charities which her daughter 
is carrying on in Baden. 

On the first occasion when I had the honor of 
seeing Her Royal Highness, I was struck by the 
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patient way in which she listened to the account I had 
to give of the Ministering Children’s League. She 
was not content with a mere superficial knowledge 
of the work, but entered thoroughly into tlie sub- 
ject. Later on I again met the grand duchess in 
Baden, and she kindly arranged that I should see 
something of the charities under her direction, and 
that of the Badische Frauen Verein. One was the 
beautiful Ludwig-Wilhelm Hospital, erected in 
memory of her son, who died suddenly while she 
was visiting her brother, the late Emperor Fred- 
erick, during his last illness. 

The schools of cookery at Carlsruhe are doing 
most excellent work ; so, too, are the sewing institu- 
tions, where young women can go through courses 
of instruction in all classes of needlework, from 
plain sewing to finished dressmaking. Darning, as 
here taught, is almost a fine art, the pattern of the 
material being worked in so that the place where 
the rent has occurred is scarcely visible. I wasalso 
shown most comfortable dwellings where ladies of 
reduced fortune can secure home-like lodgings, 
consisting of two, three, or four rooms, according 
to their needs. They are waited on by girls who 
are being trained for service. Besides the “ Luisen- 
schule,” for poorer girls—a most pleasant, cheerful 
building—Her Royal Highness has schools for young 
ladies of the upper classes. This at first seems 
strange; but it must be remembered that many of 
the nobility of Germany are poor. They live in 
the heart of the country, where educational advan- 
tages are not to be obtained, consequently such 
schools, where everything is done to promote the 
religious and intellectual training of the girls, are 
an immense boon to the parents, and are not with- 
out good effects on the rising generation. 

There is one other institution which I saw at Carls- 
tuhe. I do not think it is under the grand duchess’ 
special protection, but it is worthy of notice. It 
is a so-called “ Flick Schule.” It is held in the even- 
ing, and attended by numbers of little maidens be- 
tween the ages of about ten and fifteen. They came 
with their baskets on their arms, and were received 
by ladies who formed them into classes. The chil- 
dren sat down to long tables on which were fastened 
green baize cushions to which the work could be 
pinned. The contents of the baskets were then pro- 
duced, namely, tattered garments of various descrip- 
tions. The ladies supplied the materials for the 
requisite patching, and taught the little girls how 
to carry out the repairs neatly. I noticed, in one 
instance at any rate, that the patch was larger’ than 
the original garment. It was a busy scene. The 
children eager to get instruction, the ladies glad to 
impart it, the youthful voices occasionally raised in 
melodious song. When the hour of work was over, 
thanks to the kindness of the ladies, numbers of 
neatly mended garments were returned to the bas- 
kets instead of the tattered rags with which they 
had previously been filled. If such schools were 
instituted throughout Great Britain, and more espe- 
cially in Ireland, there might be some hope that 
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ragged clothes would not be quite so fashionable 
among our poor. 

The following are the papers which I have been 
asked to publish : 


THE LUDWIG-WILHELM -HOSPITAL AND HOME FOR THE 
SICK, CARLSRUHE. 


This institution, which was opened last year, stands 
in spacious grounds. <A few rooms in the central 
building are reserved for single ladies, the remaining 
buildings and wings being occupied by cases requir- 
ing surgical treatment. These rooms form suit- 
able residences for those seeking health and rest, and 
where in cases of illness careful nursing is required. 
The price of a room with board and attendance, ex- 
clusive of wine, is twenty-five marks per week. 
When extra comforts are required, the terms are 
according to arrangement. Nursing for serious ill- 
ness is specially arranged for. Applications to be 
addressed to the Principal, Abtheilung III., Baden 
Frauen- Verein, Gartenstrasse 47, Carlsruhe. 


THE BADEN LADIES’ ASSOCIATION (FRAUEN-VEREIN). 


The aim of this society is, on the one hand, to 
afford special training in various branches to young 
girls on their leaving the public schools, and so to 
prepare them to earn their living in their different - 
stations of life. On the other hand, its end is to 
extend and support charitable objects. In the first 
place may be mentioned : 

1. The courses of instruction for teachers of needle 
work. 

2. The industrial school offers opportunity of 
improvement in needlework to girls of all classes. 
The three chief courses, lasting each three months, 
in which instruction is given, include sewing by 
hand, sewing by machine, and dressmaking succes- 
sively. Besides which lessons are given in embroid- 
ery, millinery, woolwork, ironing, book-keeping, 
and writing of business letters, a series in each 
department taking place annually. Those pupils 
who attend the school of industry and the courses for 
needlework besides are qualified to give lessons in 
needlework in higher schools. 

3. The “Luisenschule” gives to girls who have left 
school the opportunity of perfecting themselves in 
scholastic departments on the one hand, and in 
female handiwork and household affairs on the 
other. The pupils receive board and lodging in the 
house itself. 

4. The Home (Friedrich-Stift) offers accommoda- 
tion, replacing family life, to single ladies of the 
better classes. With it is connected (5) a house- 
keeping school. 

6. The aim of the school of art is to offer toa 
number of ladies instruction in drawing and paint- 
ing, and, at the same time, to facilitate a practical 
application of the acquired knowledge. 

7. Facilities for perfecting oneself in art embroid- 
ery are also offered by the school of art needlework. 
Regular courses of lessons are also given in design- 
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ing and mounting. It is possible to go through 
various courses at the same time. 

Among the charitable institutions of the society 
are to be named : 

8. The Créche (Luisenhaus), in which infants 
whose mothers are forced to go out to earn their 
living are taken, from the tenderest age to the end of 
their third year, and are nursed, fed, and cared for 
during theday. An opportunity of training is here 
offered to nursery-maids and infant-school teachers. 

9. The newly erected Ludwig-Wilhelm Hospital 
includes a surgical ward and an eye institution, and 
serves as a central station for the nurses of the so- 
ciety employed throughout the country, and is 
connected with a private nursing establishment in 
Carlsruhe. Several courses of lessons are given 
yearly for the training of nurses, to which has 
recently been added a course of training for ladies 
of the educated classes. 

10. The public kitchen and soup kitchen have been 
established to provide good and cheap food for the 
working classes and strong soup for the poor, 
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On the very morning of the day on which we 
were leaving that most picturesque of capitals, 
Stockholm, I was able to pay a short visit to an 
establishment worthy of the attention of all those 
who are interested in “home industries” for the 
people. Though the knowledge which I was able 
to obtain was only superficial, yet perhaps even 
that may chance to be of use in showing how these 
industries have been rendered pre-eminently popular 
and remunerative in the Swedish capital. Occa- 
sionally I have visited a depot of needlework, etc., 
in Dublin somewhat similar to that at Stockholm ; 
but there is this distinction between the institutions, 
that whereas in working the Irish one a difficulty 
seems to have been found both in obtaining a suffi- 
ciency of persons to carry out the orders punctually 
and accurately, as well as in finding enough cus- 
tomers, in Sweden the contrary appears to be the case. 
Skilful, industrious women abound, and no lack of 
purchasers, according to my informant, has been 
felt. The depot where the work is shown in Stock- 
holm is on the first floor of one of the principal 
business streets. Several rooms are devoted to the 
purpose. Most lovely work can here be seen and ad- 
mired. On the occasion of my visit, a most friendly 
Swedish girl, who had been sitting at a desk, came 
forward. She spoke sufficient English to give me 
the required information, and she was very good- 
natured in giving much time toshow me her wares. 
Plain needlework, knitting, and crochet do not find 
a place among the industries executed under the 
auspices of the Stockholm Association, the work 
being all of a more or less artistic nature. The vis- 
itor may see embroideries of various kinds, some 
of them exquisitely wrought—they are worked on 
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‘““THE FRIENDS OF MANUAL ARTS” IN SWEDEN. 


Further— 

11. The school of cookery affords opportunity to 
girls of the middle and lower classes of learning the 
elements of cookery. In the afternoon instruction 
is given in domestic work. Elementary lessons in 
cooking are also given to girls of twelve to fourteen 
who have not yet left school. 

12. Lastly, the Refuge (Scheibenhardt) gives ac- 
commodation and supervision to young females who 
have been released from prison, and who are still 
under the control of the Board of Education, and 
provides them with situations in respectable and 
reliable families. 

Further accounts, prospectuses, and plans of the 
above institutions can be obtained of the General 
Secretary of the Ladies’ Association, Geheimerath 
Sachs, Vereins-Kanzlei, Gartenstrasse. 47. 

Besides the above-named institutions the follow- 
ing are also under the protection of Her Royal 
Highness the Grand Duchess : 

13. The Conservatorium of Music, and 

14, The School of Art for Ladies. 









linen, woollen, or silken material—lace which has 
been made on pillows sometimes without even a pat- 
tern to guide the worker; “Gobelin” tapestry, the 
design worked in, as by the French, from the wrong 
side of the material, and other kinds of handiwork, 
some peculiar to the country. 


AN EXCELLENT OBJECT. 


The Swedish peasants have hereditary talent 
for artistic needlework. The picturesque costumes 
which, happily, still are to be seen in Sweden, are 
adorned by the skilful hands of those who wear 
them. So ingenious are the workers that a diffi- 
culty is found in persuading them to repeat a 
pattern; they prefer constantly to vary it, and I 
gathered that these women did not consider a mere 
copyist as a clever worker. Some of the peasants’ 
designs are most quaint. Hanging up against the 
wall I noticed some embroidery on cotton material, 
representing a wedding party. It iseasy to imagine 
that they who have so much ingenuity and such 
clever fingers may become very apt pupils after they 
have had the benefit of some training. The women 
of Sweden happily appear to be not only skilful, but 
what is better, they are honest, industrious, and 
reliable. If work is given them to do they execute 
it well, and, asa rule, in the time expected. It was 
a felicitous thought when, not many years ago, a 
society was formed by some ladies in Stockholm, 
which goes by the name of “The Friends of Manual 
Arts.” The object of the association, according to 
their prospectus, is “to encourage domestic industry, 
on the basis of the ancient ornamental work manu- 
factured by country women, and still preserved in 
great abundance in many of the homes of the peas- 
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antry—by means of the knowledge of those peculiar 
modes of workmanship which some few years ago 
peasant women still kept in memory from child- 
hood, and which knowledge was on the point of 
becoming entirely extinct.” 


CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. 


The undertaking of these Swedish ladies has been 
crowned with success. It has given employment to 
those who lacked occupation for their leisure hours, 
and it has provided them with the means of adding 
very materially to their incomes. I was greatly 
astonished when I heard what the women could 
earn. Some of the most skilful embroideresses can 
gain 2 kr. 50 ores (about 70 cents) a day ; those who 
do coarser work 1 kr. 25 ores(35 cents). Lace work 
does not bring in as much, so that 75 ores(16 cents) 
to 1 kr. (25 cents) is all that could be counted on. 
The workers at Gobelin tapestry can also earn the 
large sum of 2 kr. 50 ores a day. However, even 
those who can gain only the 75 ores, can find in this 
sum a welcome addition to the family purse, while 
at the same time they are given a pleasant employ- 
ment. It must also be borne in mind that living in 
Scandinavia is considerably cheaper than in Eng- 
land. This was much impressed upon our minds 
when we found that in a leading restaurant in 
Stockholm, early dinner was provided at 2 kr. only. 
It was served in a room most palatial in size and 
decoration. The guests were entertained by the 
strains of a first-class band, the expense of which 
in England would have probably ruined the propri- 
etor. In country districts, I believe, 1 kr. provides 
the traveller with a substantial meal. If living is 
thus cheap for the rich, it must needs be more rea- 
sonable for the poor in the land. As the workers 
are well paid, the articles sold by the association are 
necessarily not low-priced. The object of the sellers 
seems to be not so much to keep a large stock of 
work on hand as to secure orders. These do not 
seem to be lacking. A school for teaching the vari- 
ous industries has been established. I believe the 
teachers themselves had originally to apply to the 
peasants for some instruction. 

In Dalecarlia, the art of embroidery being espe- 
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cially well understood, a course of instruction at the 
school costs the pupil 25 kr. (nearly $7) for the first 
month, and for the second and subsequent months, 
18 kr. Two months’ training is considered the req- 
uisite time to form an efficient worker. Besides 
paying for her instruction, the learner has to pro 
vide her own materials, at a cost of about 10 kr., 
so that a considerable expenditure is requisite ; but, 
doubtless, this preliminary expense is thought by 
the women to be well worth while, if it gives them 
the means of earning not a little in the future. 
Great pains seem to be taken to secure a variety of 
patterns. Stores of specimens of work, brought 
from various countries, are inclosed in glass cases, 
and this handiwork is copied by the ingenious peo- 
ple employed by the society. The association is 
governed by a board of directresses, and it has ob- 
tained a small grant from the Swedish government. 
The crown princess is one of the ladies who interests 
herself in this undertaking. 


HOW SUCCESS WAS ACHIEVED. 


The success which it has achieved, to summarize 
that which I have already stated, seems to be 
owing— 

1. To the natural skill of the workers. 

2. To their honesty and reliability. 

3. To the school where a woman can learn to be 
an accomplished worker. 

4. To the interest which a number of ladies be- 
longing to the wealthy classes seem to take in the 
work. 

Home industries have engaged the attention of 
the benevolent, especially with regard to Ireland. 
It is lamentable to see in the cottages in that coun- 
try the people huddled together by the fireside with 
absolutely no employment. Idleness in itself isa 
great evil, and money is too scarce a commodity to 
be scorned in peasant honseholds. That among 
home industries in Great Britain it has been well to 
lay a stress upon utility rather than ornament is, I 
think, most wise; but they who would wish to see 
such undertakings a success would possibly do well 
to take hints from the flourishing little Society of 
“The Friends of Manual Arts” in Stockholm. 
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MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


MRS. BESANT: THEOSOPHY’S NEW LEADER. 





M RS. ANNIE BESANT is one of the three most 

remarkable English women of the apostolic 
type of this generation. Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Butler, 
anti Mrs. Besant constitute a remarkable trio of propa- 
gandists militant, whose zeal, energy, and enthusi- 
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asm have left a deep impress upon our time. 





the three, Mrs. Besant is the 
youngest, having been born 
in 1847 ; and asshe is not yet 
five-and-forty, she may live 
to take her seat, together with 
Mrs. Fawcett, in the House of 
Commons. Mrs. Booth is no 
longer with us. Mrs. Butler, 
although a widow, stricken 
in years and afflicted, still 
tends the sacred fire which 
she has kindled in the hearts 
of men. But Mrs. Besant is 
the only one of the three who 
is still in her prime, whose 
last words have not yet been 
spoken, and whose ultimate 
development is still unknown. 
Of late in England her name 
has been in every mouth, and 
the papers have been filled 
with endless letters discussing 
the latest phaseof her progress 
in search of truth. She em- 
barked in November for the 
United States as a missionary 
and propagandist of the faith 
which had Madame Blavatsky 
as its most conspicuous seer. 
The other day she was presid- 
ing over a Socialist Congress 
in Paris. Next year no one 
can say where she will be or 
what she will be doing, except 
that, whatever she may do or 
wherever she may go, one 
thing only is quite certain— 
she will be animated by a 
passionate love and sympathy 
for the poor and depressed, 
and she will command the 
enthusiastic affection of all 
those who come near enough 
to her to know her as she 
really is. 

Yet Mrs. Besant, one cf the 
half-dozen women who have 
stamped the impress of their 
strong and vivid personality 
upon their own time, is one to 
whom, until but the other 
day, it wasconsidered hardly 


correct to allude, except in the most distant manner, 
as if she inhabited another and improper world. 

It may be that even now some readers are sO 
prejudiced as to object to her appearance as the 
subject of a sketch in this magazine. All that one 
need say to them is, whether they be many or few, 
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MRS. BESANT: THEOSOPHY’S NEW LEADER. 


that when they have made a tithe of her sacrifices 
for conscience’ sake, they may be in a position to 
criticise. 


I—HEREDITY AND EDUCATION. 


Annie Besant is Besant only by marriage. Her 
husband, the Rev. Frank Besant, vicar of Sibsey, in 
Lincolnshire, is a brother of Mr. Walter Besant, the 
well-known novelist. Her maiden name was Wood. 
She is a Wood of the family which gave England 
a Lord Chancellor in the person of Lord Hatherley, 
and many others who have played a more or less 
notable part in local and national politics. 

Her father, who was Lord Hatherley’s cousin, 
belonged to the elder branch, which had clung to 
the estate in Devonshire, from which the younger 
sons had gone off to make fortunes in business and 
at the bar. He was born and educated in Ireland, 
where he took his degree as a doctor, although he 
seldom practised. He held a good appointment in 
the city of London, and seems to have been a man 
of considerable parts. 

Mrs. Besant’s mother was Irish—one of the Mor- 
rises who boast of their descent from some fabulous 
Milesian kings who hailed from France. When her 
mother was a child, the regular form of reproof 
when she had misbehaved was, “Emily, your con- 
duct is unworthy of the descendants of the Seven 
Kings of France”—a curious form of that spur and 
curb chain which Lord Wolseley told us last month 
were to be found in the consciousness of noble birth. 
Mrs. Besant knew little of her father, for she was but 
five years old when he died, but she idolized her 
mother. 

The first glimpse we have into the peculiar psychi- 
cal temperament which has impelled Mrs. Besant to 
join the Theosophists occurs in an anecdote she tells 
about her mother in connection with the death of 
her father. The clairvoyant faculty implied in that 
narrative has probably had as much to do as any- 
thing with recent developments. What Mrs. Besant 
afew years ago could call “that strong strain of 
Celtic superstition” would probably be differently 
described now by the successor of Madame Blavatsky. 


EDUCATED BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S SISTER. 


Mrs. Wood was much too strong a nature to remain 
prostrate even under a blow whose force was attested 
by the blanching of her hair. Left a widow witha 
young family and next to no means, she never 
flinched, but set about carrying out the dying wish 
of her husband, that their eldest boy should have 
the best possible education. Miss Marryat, the 
favorite sister of Captain Marryat, a lame lady with 
a strong face and as strong a character, undertook 
Annie’s education. It was Miss Marryat’s method 
of making herself useful in the world. She had a 
perfect genius for teaching, and, having undertaken 
to educate a niece, soon discovered that education 
would progress better if her scholar had a companion. 
Annie Wood's meeting with her was merely by 
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chance. She took tothe child and offered to educate 
her free of charge. It wasa very fortunate arrange- 
ment. “ No words can tell,” Mrs. Besant wrote in after- 
years, “how much I owe her, not only of knowledge, 
but of that love of knowledge which has remained 
with me ever since as a constant spur to study.” 
Other children, “gently born and gently trained,” 
were from time to time added to the party, for Miss 
Marryat was a lady of independent fortune, to whom 
it was a joy to spend her means in helping in their 
way gentle-folk in difficulties. 

Miss Marryat “finished” her pupils in French and 
German at Paris and on the Rhine, and gave them 
in Devonshire an ideal home and school life, with 
plenty of walks and rides and simple pleasures. 


HER EVANGELICAL TRAINING. 


Miss Marryat was a rigid Evangelical, whose 
earnest creed naturally exercised a lasting influence 
upon the enthusiastic girl she had undertaken to 
teach. The sensitive, dreamy, enthusiastic child 
was made to take part in the school prayer- meeting, 
taught to eschew theatres, to regard balls as an 
abomination, and generally to walk. in the straight 
and narrow way. During seven happy workful 
months spent in Pairs, she was confirmed in an 
ecstasy of excitement. 

Returning to England, Annie prosecuted her French 
and German studies, and cultivated music with a 
passion that appears to have been inherited from 
her mother. 

After leaving Miss Marryat’s care, in the less 
austere atmosphere of Harrow she relaxed, the 
severity of her views as to the amusements of the 
world. She was devoted to archery and croquet, 
and danced to her heart’s content with the junior 
masters. Never had a girl a happier home life. 


HER HIGH-CHURCH PHASE. 


About this time Mrs. Besant came upon the books 
which brought about the first of many notable 
changes in her theological views which form so 
marked a feature in her life. On the bookshelves of 
the old vicarage at Harrow she found “The Library 
of the Fathers,” and began to read. Of her views 
at this stage she writes: 

“The contrast I found between my early Evangeli- 
cal training and the doctrines of the primitive 
Christian Church would have driven me over to 
Rome had it not been for the proofs afforded by 
Pusey and his co-workers that the English Church 
might be catholic although non-Roman. But fof 
them I should certainly have joined the Papal Com. 
munion ; for if the Church of the early centuries be 
compared with that of Rome and Geneva, there is 
no doubt that Rome shows marks of primitive Chris- 
tianity of which Geneva is entirely devoid.” 

What might have happened if the half-way house 
of Anglicanism had not arrested the impulse Rome- 
wards, suggests some interesting speculations. 
Would the most immobile of Churches have been 
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able to fix the faith of this most mobile of creatures— 
who has indeed plenty of vim, but to whom the 
saving, solid security of the vis inerti@ seems to 
have been entirely denied? 

It was the day of the High Church Revival, and 
Mrs. Besant, like many another young girl who had 
not read the fathers, found much solace for her 
soul’s need in making ornaments and arranging 
decorations for the Mission Chapel near Albert 
Square, Clapham. In this also resembling her less 
erudite sisters, her ecclesiastical zeal led her to make 
the acquaintance of a young cleric, the Rev. Frank 
Besant, a Cambridge man, who helped at the Miv- 
sion, and kept himself as under master of Stockwell 
}rammar School. 

II—HER MARRIED LIFE. 


Two years before Mrs. Besant attained her major- 
ity, she was in the mood which is due to the diver- 
sion of a woman’s thoughts from an earthly toa 
heavenly Bridegroom. If she had been a Catholic, 
she would have become a nun and spent the rest of 
her days in ecstatic devotion, finding all the conso- 
lation that worldly women find in husband and 
lover in the mystic figure of the Crucified. As she 
was an Anglican, she married a curate. She had 
no love dreams, she had “read no fiery novels,” and 
had lived a healthy, active life. She became en- 
gaged to the young clergyman, not because she loved 
him particularly, or had even the faintest concep- 
tion of what marriage entailed, but only because 
he being a clergyman, it seemed as if he could, by 
his very office, bring her nearer to God. The po- 
sition of a clergyman’s wife, she remarks, seems 
second only to that of a nun, and its attractiveness 
had very little to do with the personality of the 
particular clergyman who is selected to discharge 
the sacred functions. 

HER MARRIAGE. 

When she consented to marry Mr. Besant, she 
gave up with a sigh of regret her dreams of the 
religious life, and substituted for them the work 
which would have to be done as the wife of a priest, 
laboring ever in the Church and among the poor. 
She reluctantly consented to marry a man she did 
not much care for, because she believed him, by 
virtue of his office, a half-angelic creature, and to 
her wedlock was only a means of self-devotion to 
the cause of the poor and the service of the Church. 

It is not necessary to say much about the Rev. 
Frank Besant. He had a trying part to fill, and it 
may be permissible to say that he was hardly equal 
to the task. He was a clergyman, conventional and 
conservative. He had brought home a wild young 
thing whose heart was aflame with the first passion 
of political sympathy with the Irish and the Radi- 
cals, and who had only married him as a pis aller. 
She could not be the Bride of Heaven, and therefore 
became the bride of Mr. Frank Besant. He was 
hardly an adequate substitute. Mr. Besant had 


obtained a mastership at Cheltenham, and there in 
lodgings his young wife tried to stifle the cruel 
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sense of disillusion by hard reading and, curiously 
enough, by writing stories for the Family Herald, 
for which she received her first-earned money, and 
a series of “Lives of the Black-Letter Saints,” 
which, however, failed to find a publisher. Then 
she published her first pamphlet, a little tract which 
insisted upon the virtue of fasting and was very 
patristic in tone. 
HER FIRST DOUBTS. 


It was when her second child was seven or eight 
months old and seriously ill that Mrs. Besant’s 
stifled religious doubts were first awakened. She 
says: “There had grown up in my mind a feeling 
of angry resentment against the God who had been 
for weeks, as I thought, torturing my helpless baby.” 

Then ensued weeks and months of agonized bat- 
tling against the doubt which threatened to trans- 
form the Almighty Father into an Almighty Fiend. 
A good and liberal clergyman gave her kindly coun- 
sel, lent her Maurice and Robertson to read, and 
strove, but strove in vain, to lead her into their 
wider hope for man, their more trustful faith in 
God. She was in mental agony as real as the pain 
which tortured her child, and she could find no 
rest. 

No one who reads the account which Mrs. Besant 
has given of the horror of that terrible time can 
doubt the reality and sincerity of her struggle 
against unbelief. 

Speaking many years later of the trials of that 
transition stage, she showed that time had in no 
sense lessened the bitter memory of that hour of 
gloom. 

THE RESOLVE TO “TRY ALL THINGS.” 


It is not surprising that under the stress of that 
trial her health gave way, and for weeks she lay 
prostrate and helpless with terrible head pain that 
banished sleep, and which the doctors vainly sought 
to allay by covering her head with ice and dosing 
her with opium. Not until her mind could be di- 
verted from hell did the pain abate, and one of the 
means by which her cure was effected was the study 
of anatomy. An analysis of “Human Osteology” 
was a curious but for a time a sufficient anodyne. 
The pain abated, sleep returned, and she was once 
more able to go about her daily duties. No sooner 
had she recovered than she set herself to attack, 
with characteristic intrepidity, the doubts which 
had assailed her. 

She resolved to take up in turn each leading 
Christian dogma, and examine it thoroughly. 

In the attempt to solve these problems, she read 
Maurice, Robertson of Brighton, and Stopford 
Brooke. Poetry, beauty, devotion, enthusiasm, she 
found, but no solid rock on which to build her faith. 
She tried a course of Bampton Lectures, Dean Man- 
sel deepened and intensified her doubts, Liddon’s 
Bampton Lecture made no impression on her. The 
more she read the more she doubted. W. RB. 
Greg’s “Creed of Christendom,” Matthew Arnold's 
“Literature and Dogma,” and Renan’s “ Vie de J esus” 
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widened her horizon and made it seem more than 
ever impossible to cabin, crib, and confine the uni- 
verse of truth within the ecclesiastic pinfold in 
which her husband was a duly accredited under- 
shepherd. 

VICAR’S WIFE AT SIBSEY. 

Thanks to her representations to her uncle, Lord 
Hatherley, Mr. Besant had received the Crown 
living of Sibsey, in Lincoln, valued at £450 per 
annum, and there the family had been established 
in the vicarage. The improvement in their circum- 
stances brought with it an added complication to 
Mrs. Besant. Imagine a country parson’s wife who 
sympathized with her whole soul with Joseph Arch 
and rebellious Hodge, while the indignant farmers 
regarded the Laborers’ Union as little short of high 
treason and red revolution ! 

Mrs. Besant endeavored, however, as best she 
could, to find practical relief in nursing, the work 
for which she has always had a positive passion. 


ALL CHRISTIAN DOGMAS GO BUT ONE. 


These duties of the parish, however, could not 
silence the ceaseless strife within. Her health broke 
down, and she went to London to recover. When 
there, she found in Mr. Voysey’s ministrations “a 
gleam of light across the stormy sea of doubt and 
distress,” but Theism afforded her only a temporary 
resting-place. She now definitely rejected all the 
“barbarous doctrines of the Christian faith,” and 
felt with relief and joy inexpressible that “they 
were but the dreams of ignorant and semi-savage 
minds, not the revelation of a God.” One last 
dogma, however, still remained. Not all her read- 
ing of Theodore Parker and Francis Newman and 
Miss Cobbe had been able to rob her of her faith in 
the Deity of Christ. She clung to it all the more 
closely, because it was the last and to her the dear- 
est of all. 

She at first shrank from beginning an inquiry the 
result of which might entail upon her, the wife of 
a clergyman, the necessity of repudiating all pre- 
tence of belonging to a Christian Church. Hitherto 
her warfare had been in secret, her suffering solely 
mental. But if this last doctrine were to go, “to 
the inner would be added the outer warfare, and 
who could say how far this might carry me?” She 
shivered for a moment on the brink and then she 
took the plunge. 

But before she finally parted with all her Christian 
faith, she took a step which in itself is sufficient to 
render her autobiography invaluable to the historian 
and theologian. There are few pages in contempo- 
rary annals more touching, more simple, and more 
dramatic than those in which Mrs. Besant tells of her 
pilgrimage to Oxford to Dr. Pusey, to see whether, 
as a last forlorn hope, the eminent leader of the 
High Church party might happily be able to save 
her from the abyss. She recounts the comfortless 
interview, and adds: “Slowly and sadly I took my 
way back to the railway station, knowing that my 
last chance of escape had failed me.” 
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CHRISTIAN NO LONGER. 

Mrs. Besant was “still heartily Theistic,” but she 
could no longer take Holy Communion. With a 
feeling of deadly sickness she rose and went out of 
church when the sacrament was administered to the 
communicants. Good farmers’ wives felt sure she 
was ill, and called next day with sympathizing in- 
quiries. Alas! her sickness was beyond their treat- 
ment. She set to work on her first controversial 
tract, which Mr. Thomas Scott, of Upper Norwood, 
published anonymously as “by the wife of a bene- 
ficed clergyman,” but which was subsequently repub- 
lished as the first chapter in “My Path to Atheism.” 
Other pamphlets followed. In 1873 her health broke 
down again. A relative-of her husband, who merci- 
fully remains unknown in anonymity, urged that 
although it was true that all educated people (! ) 
held the same views which she expressed, pressure 
should be put upon her to induce her to conform to 
the outward ceremonies of the Church and to attend 
the Holy Communion. This, says Mrs. Besant, “I 
was resolved not to do, whatever might be the result 
of my ‘obstinacy.’” 


EXPELLEDs FROM HOME. 


It was resolved, on the other hand, that she 
should either resume attendance at the Communion 
or should not return home. Hypocrisy or expulsion— 
such was the alternative. She chose the latter. 
The two little children who worshipped her, and to 
whom she was mother, nurse, and playfellow, these 
also might have to be sacrificed ; both ultimately were 
sacrificed, but for a while one was spared to her. 

Of the causes which enabled Mrs. Besant to secure 
for a time the custody of her daughter, she has 
spoken guardedly in her autobiography, and she 
refuses now to speak at all. “It was eighteen years 
ago,” she replied to inquiries; “should there not be 
a statute of limitations for such things?” But we 
gather, not obscurely, from her autobiography that 
it was she who had legal ground of action against 
Mr. Besant. 

She was then a young woman of twenty-six. 
Five years afterward she was deprived of the cus- 
tody of the child, because she propagated the prin- 
ciples of Atheism, and published the “Fruits of 
Philosophy.” Sir George Jessel, who was brutally 
rude when hearing the case, and guilty of gross 
inaccuracy, to say the least of it, in his judgment, 
advised her to file a claim for divorce or judicial 
separation. 

Unfortunately, the deed of separation, which was 
no bar to her husband wresting from her the pos- 
session of the child which the deed promised her, 
was an absolute bar to a judicial separation. The 
deed shielded him, but left her at his mercy. That 
is all that need be said.on this painful subject, to 
which it was necessary to advert, if only in order to 
call attention to the fact that never, in all the pro- 
longed litigations in which Mrs. Besant has been 
engaged, has there ever been any imputation cast 
upon her personal character. 





MRS. BESANT: THEOSOPHY’S NEW LEADER. 


Ill.—ATHEIST. 


Mrs. Besant was now fairly launched. She was a 
lady unattached, with a baby daughter to look 
after and a small annuity. She went to live with 
her mother, who was also in straitened circum- 
stances, and passed through the usual dismal expe- 
rience of the gentlewoman seeking employment. 
She found little work of the paying kind, except 
occasional nursing and the writing of free-thought 
pamphlets for Mr. Scott. After a year, her mother 
sickened and came near to death. This brought 
Mrs. Besant into personal contact with another of 
the famous Churchmen of the Victorian era, and 
her description of her visit to Dean Stanley is a 
fitting pendant and contrast to that which she gave 
of her visit to Dr. Pusey. 

The much-loved mother soon passed away, de- 
claring almost with her dying breath that “ Annie’s 
troubles would all come from her being too relig- 
ious.” Grotesquely absurd as the observation ap- 
peared to those who saw in Mrs. Besant only the 
high priestess of infidelity, it was the religiousness 
of her irreligion that alone made the latter formi- 
dable. 

MRS. BESANT’S FIRST SPEECH. 

It was shortly after her mother’s death that Mrs. 
Besant first began to speak in public. Her first 
speech—the speech which revealed to her that she 
had the gift of speech—was delivered when she was 
still at Sibsey in the parish church. It was not un- 
til the following year that she made her appearance 
as a public lecturer, her first subject being “The 
Political Status of Women ;” but this is slightly 
anticipating. 

After her mother died her struggles for existence 
became harder. Often she would go out to study 
at the British Museum, “so as to have my dinner in 
town,” the said dinner being conspicuous by its 
absence. Those were difficult and straitened times. 
A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. If she 
had not hungered then, she would probably not be 
Socialist now. 

FROM THEISM INTO ATHEISM. 

She was still Theist, but the Theism was wearing 
very thin. She attended Moncure Conway’s lect- 
ures at South Place Chapel, and after reading 
Mansel’s “Bampton Lecture” and Mill’s “Examina- 
tion of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy,” she plunged 
into a pretty severe study of Comtes’s “Philosophie 
Positive.” She gave up the use of prayer, and as 
she finely says: 

“God fades gradually out of the daily life of those 
who never pray; a God who is not a providence is 
a superfluity ; when from the heavens does not smile 
a listening Father, it soon becomes an empty space, 
whence resounds no echo of man’s cry.” 

Thus she gravitated naturally and of necessity 
into Atheism. It was, however, left to Mr. Brad- 
laugh, to whom her attention was first called by 
Mr. Conway, to reveal to her that she had really 
and logically become an Atheist without knowing 
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it. She bought a National Reformer one day at Mr. 
Truelove’s shop, and from it learnt that the Na- 
tional Secular Society was an organization for the 
propagandism of Freethought. She wrote to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, was accepted as a member, and on 
August 2, 1874, went to hear him for the first time 
at the Hall of Science. 


HER FIRST SIGHT OF MR. BRADLAUGH. 


The grave, quiet, strong look, the broad forehead 
and the massive head of Mr. Bradlaugh impressed 
her much, and a day or two later she went at his 
invitation to discuss with him the all-engrossing 
subject. “You have thought yourself into Atheism 
without knowing it,” said he. A few days later he 
offered her a small weekly salary and a place on 
the staff of the National Reformer. She adopted the 
nom-de-plume “ Ajax,” and then began a journalistic 
career the end of which is not yet. There also was 
begun an almost ideal affectionate friendship be- 
tween Mr. Bradlaugh and herself, which terminated 
only with the grave—if indeed it can be said to 
have terminated then. Of that, however, we need 
not speak. Mrs. Besant’s noble tribute to her de- 
ceased friend, contributed to the April number of TH 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, must still be fresh in the 
memory of our readers. 


THE “SACRED CAUSE” OF FREETHOUGHT. 


In January, 1875, Mrs. Besant, after delivering a 
lecture at South Place Chapel, “The True Basis of 
Morality,” which has since obtained a circulation 
of 70,000, became one of the regular lecturers of the 
Secular Society. Writing in 1885, she said: 

“Never have I felt one hour’s regret for the reso- 
lution taken in solitude in January, 1875, to devote 
to that sacred cause every power of brain and tongue 
that I possessed. Not lightly was that resolution 
taken, for I know no task of weightier responsibility 
than that of standing forth as teacher, and swaying 
thousands of hearers year after year. But I pledged 
my word to the cause I loved that no effort on my 
part should be wanting to render myself worthy of 
the privilege of service which I took; that I would 
read, and study, and train every faculty that I had; 
that I would polish my language, discipline my 
thought, widen my knowledge; and this at least 
I may say, that if I have written and spoken much, I 
have studied and thought more, and that, at least, 
I have not given to my mistress Liberty that ‘which 
hath cost me nothing.’ ” ; 

The doctor told her that her chest was delicate, 
and that lecturing would either kill or cure her. 
The result proves that—as John Wesley and General 
Booth have always maintained—there is no medi- 
cine like speaking in the open air for a delicate 
chest. She continued to write for the National 
Reformer, and from time to time did extra literary 
work. 

So passed two years away, and then, in 1877, she 
stumbled, as it were, almost unwittingly, into one 
of the most important and far-reaching of all the 
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controversies with which her name has been associ- 
ated. The stand which, together with Mr. Brad- 
laugh, she took in vindicating the right to print 
and publish physiological works, discussing the best 
method of checking the over-multiplication of the 
population of the planet, led her, almost without 
intending it, into the heart of the neo-Malthusian 
controversy. 


IV.—SOCIALISM. 


Upon the phase in her career that filled up the 
years between 1878 and 1886 we need not dwell. 
Mrs. Besant wrote and spoke constantly in defence 
of Atheism and in support of Radical politics. She 
was the ablest and most eloquent of all Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s lieutenants ; nor was she only a lieutenant. 
She was his most trusted, most unselfish friend, 
whose confidence and affection supplied the chief 
part of the poetry and the charm of his somewhat 
austere and militant life. 

In religion she was wandering in the wilderness, 
conscious that for her there could be no return to 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, and not venturing to hope 
that for her there was any Promised Land. 

Therefore, as is the fashion with such souls, she 
passionately endeavored to persuade herself that the 
Sinaitic desert was itself the promised Canaan, or 
wilderness which would bloom with roses as a gar- 
den if only it were judiciously cultivated by Secu- 
larist and Radical gardeners, who would extirpate 
the scrub and the wormwood of obsolete supersti- 
tion. 

SOME OF HER WRITINGS. 

Some idea of her literary activity and the range 
of her studies may be gained from a glance at the 
catalogue of her publications. She translated Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Buchner’s work on “Mind in 
Animals,” published the “ Freethinkers’ Text- Book, ” 
wrote a history of the French Revolution, compiled 
a vade mecum for Liberationists under the title “ Dis- 
establish the Church ; or, The Sins of the Church of 
England ;” edited a Young Folks’ Library of Legends 
and Tales, which range from the myth of Perse- 
phone down to the story of Giordano Bruno ; issued 
an illustrated popular treatise on “Light, Heat, and 
Sound,” and a short réswmé of Positivism for the 
general reader. Besides there were tracts innumer- 
able on all sorts of subjects, from the Afghan War 
to the C. D. Acts, “Marriage as it is and as it ought 
to be,” and “Free Trade and Fair Trade.” She was 
continually contributing to the National Reformer, 
holding public debates on religion and _ politics, 
travelling all round the country lecturing, generally 
leading the life of a suffragan bishop in the great 
diocese of the nation which had Mr. Bradlaugh as its 
episcopal head. 

At the time of the Trafalgar Square trouble she 
was in deep waters. Her Radicalism was gradually 
changing into Socialism, and the development was 
bringing with it estrangement from many old 
friends, and, what was most painful of all, was 
forcing her unwillingly into a position of antago- 
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nism to Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Bradlaugh was a 
Socialist without knowing it. His favorite scheme 
for transferring all the waste land of the country 
from its present owners to the nation was essen- 
tially socialistic, both in its essence and in the 
method by which it was to be carried out. Mrs. 
Besant went on from that proposition to the nation- 
alization of the land, and from the nationalization 
of the land to the nationalization of capital. The 
process was one of general development, nor did she 
really discover that she was a Socialist until she 
heard Mr. Bradlaugh attack Socialism. But when 
she saw how things were going she had a very bitter 
moment. Was it to be ever thus? Was she always 
to be doomed to have to choose between her con- 
victions and her affections? But the great saying 
ever sounded in her soul, “Whoso loveth father or 
mother or friends more than me is not worthy of 
me,” and she obeyed. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Even the Red Cross Knight in her favorite “ Fairie 
Queen” once fell into the loathly grasp of the hide- 
ous monster Despair; and small wonder if she, who 
had no red cross on her shield, was for a season cap- 
tive in the giant’s cave. Trafalgar Square roused 
her out of the gloom. The work of caring for the 
victims of that police outrage gave hera fresh stim- 
ulus to service in the cause of the poor and the op- 
pressed, and it supplied her with new comrades, and 
thus once more light gleamed through the darkness. 
She was a member of the Law and Liberty League, 
which was formed to provide political prisoners with 
legal help, to assist the families of the prisoners for 
liberty, and to form a rallying-point for sufferers 
from oppression. She helped to start a little half- 
penny weekly called the Link, a journal for the ser- 
vants of man. 


THE EAST END. 


The Law and Liberty League lingered for a year 
and thenexpired. The Link was extinguished ; but 
before it burnt out it lit up the state of things at 
Messrs. Byrant & May’s, and from its articles grew 
the match-girls’ strike, which was the precursor of 
the birth of the New Unionism. There were few 
workers in London so friendless and helpless as the 
match-girls. The cause seemed hopeless, but Mrs. 
Besant, with whom was associated in closest com- 
radeship Mr. Herbert Burrows, an old colleague of the 
Law and Liberty League, and other friends, went 
down East and supplied the match-girls with organ- 
ization and courage. They raised funds to maintain 
the strike ; and ultimately, after a brief but brilliant 
campaign, achieved a complete victory. 

It was that unexpected success snatched against 
overwhelming odds by the aid of public sympathy 
which rendered possible the dockers’ strike of 1889, 
from which the new industrial development of our 
times in England may be said to date. 

Mrs. Besant’s hold upon the East End was very 
forcibly demonstrated shortly after this by her return 
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as member for the School Board in the largest dis- 
trict in Eastern London. It was a fierce contest, in 
which one clerical opponent hit below the belt and 
had to suffer in consequence. It is one of the worst 
features of Mrs. Besant’s absorption in Occultism 
that it has entailed her retirement from the School 
Board. 


V.—SPIRITUALISM AND THEOSOPHY. 


It was about this time that Mrs. Besant, with Mr. 
Herbert Burrows, began to investigate at regular 
séances the phenomena of spiritualism. Mrs. Be- 
sant was at that time writing reviews occasionally 
for the Pall Mall Gazette. Since the Link had died, 
and the National Reformer could not fairly be used 
in support of Socialism, she had only the Corner, a 
sixpenny monthly, in which to express her views. 
Madame Blavatsky’s “Secret Doctrine” had just 
appeared, and it was given to Mr. Besant to re- 
view. The reading of that book was the turning- 
point. Here is her answer exactly as received, in 
reply to a question asked, in the preparation of this 
article, as to the genesis of her theosophical devel- 
opment : 


WHY THEOSOPHY? 


“Could find no answer to problems of life and 
mind in materialism, especially as touching— 

1. Hypnotic and mesmeric experiments, clair- 

voyance, etc. 

. Double consciousness, dreams. 

. Effect on body of mental conceptions. 

Line between object and subject worlds. 

. Memory, especially as studied in disease. 

. Diseased keenness of sense-perception. 

. Thought-transference. 

. Genius, different types of character in family, 
etc. 

“These were some of the puzzles. Then Sinnett’s 
books gave me the idea that there might be a dif- 
ferent line of investigation possible. I had gone 
into Spiritualism, I went into it again, and got 
some queer results. But I got no real satisfaction 
until I got the ‘Secret Doctrine’ from you to re- 
view, and then I was all right. 

“I ought to add that I had long been deeply 
troubled as to the ‘beyond’ of all my efforts at 
social and political reform. My own Socialism was 
that of love.and of levelling up; there was much 
Socialism that was of hatred ; and I often wondered 
if out of hatred any true improvement could spring. 
I saw that many of the poor were as selfish and as 
greedy of enjoyment as many of the rich, and some- 
times a cold wind of despair swept over me lest the 
‘brute in man’ should destroy the realization of 
the noblest theories. Here Theosophy, with its 
proof of the higher nature in man, came as a ray of 
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light, and its teaching of the training of that nature 
gave solid ground for hope. May I add that its call 
to limitless self-sacrifice for human good—a call 
addressed to all who can answer it—came to me as 
offering satisfaction to what has always been the 
deepest craving of my nature—the longing to serve 
as ransom for the race. At once I recognized that 
here was the path to that which I had been seeking 
all my life.” 

It was shortly after that she asked for an introduc- 
tion to Madame Blavatsky, which was gladly given 
her, without a dream of thereby providing H. P. B. 
with an heir and successor. Such, however, was 
the case. Mrs. Besant brought to the Theosophists a 
zeai and an enthusiasm at least equal to that of 
H. P. B., while she placed at their service a reputation 
for absolute sincerity and an eloquence superior to 
that of any living platform orator. She espoused 
Madame Blavatsky’s cause with the devotion of a 
neophyte. She sat at her feet learning like a little 
child all the lore of the Mahatmas ; she was obedient 
in all things; and when at last Madame Blavatsky 
passed away Mrs. Besant was instinctively recog- 
nized as her only possible successor, 


MADAME BLAVATSKY’S MANTLE. 


The hubbub that was raised in September about 
the alleged precipitation of a letter from a Mahat- 
ma served at least one purpose. Itshowed that this 
generation is behind no other that ever existed in 
thirsting forasign. To us it is amatter of supreme 
indifference whether Koot Hoomi uses the post or 
materializes his messages on Cashmere paper. The 
essential miracle is the conversion of Mrs. Besant 
from Materialism to a firmly based belief in the re- 
ality of the spiritual world. Her friends tried their 
level best to work that miracle, but failed. Madame 
Blavatsky succeeded. Honor where honor is due. 
To have secured Mrs. Besant for Theosophy is an 
achievement much more wonderful than the duplica- 
tion of any number of teacups or the tinkling of 
whole peals of “astral bells.” 

Mrs. Besant has not only abjured Materialism, she 
has repudiated her advocacy of neo-Malthusianism. 
It remains to be seen how long her Socialism will 
survive. 

HER PRESENT POSITION. 

The great and startling phenomenon which we 
have to consider is the fact that the Saul of the Ma- 
terialist platform has now become the high priestess 
of a system of spiritual philosophy which is substan- 
tially Christian in ethics, and which in many points 
seems to supply a scientific foundation for much 
that has been most cavilled at in the Christian creeds. 
Mrs. Besant has not yet reached her ultimate develop- 
ment. She has her loins girt up and is in readiness 
to follow wherever Truth may lead. 
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THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR, M_P. 
CHARACTER SKETCH FOR DECEMBER. By W. T. STEAD. 


HE death of Mr. W. H. Smith has removed the 
only difficulty which stood in the way of the 
formal recognition of the true position of Mr. Balfour 
in the Conservative party of Great Britain. For some 
time past it had been an open secret that Mr. Smith’s 
leadership was at an end. The good old man who 
had so long discharged, with such exemplary fidelity, 
the duties of leader of the House and custodian of 
the moralities and respectabilities of the Conservative 
party, was visibly failing towards the close of last 
session. For him it was a case of heaven or the 
House of Lords, but never any more the House of 
Commons. Now that he has gone, the way is clear 
for Mr. Balfour, at least in the opinion of all but Mr. 
Balfour himself 

Mr. Balfour is of opinion, or rather was of opinion 
last time I heard him express any opinion on the 
subject, that it would be quite scandalous to 
pass over the claims of Mr. Goschen to the seat, 
not at that time vacated by Mr. W. H. Smith. 
I remember the conversation, because it took place, 
oddly enough, immediately before a comic artist pro- 
duced, as his impression of the situation. a fierce 
struggle between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen for the 
inheritance of the leadership. As a matter of fact, 
the contest, if contest there be, is all the other way. 
Mr. Goschen has one supporter for the leadership, one 
follower who is ready to pledge him an enthusiastic 
support, and that solitary Abdiel is Mr. Balfour him- 
self. In Mr. Balfour’s eyes Mr.Goschen combines 
almost every qualification which a leader should pos- 
He is public-spirited, he is a thorough gentle- 
he is supremely able, he is conscientious, 
upright, and patriotic. He is a masterly debater, a 
man of vast and varied experience. Add to all these 
great gifts the fact that he saved the Ministry from 
suffering even a momentary discomfiture when Lord 
Randolph bolted. He was not born a Tory, but Mr. 
Balfour looks upon him as the Apostle Peter looked 
upon the Apostle Paul. He is the most distinguished 
convert the Administration can boast. They have 
trusted him, and he has not betrayed the trust. He 
is besides old enough to be Mr. Balfour's father. 
Why, then, in the name of justice, in the name of 
common decency, should he not have the promotion 
which he has so fully earned? 

So Mr. Balfour argued and, for aught I know, may 
still argue. Now is it impossible that his uncle may 
support his nephew’s contention and insist upon Mr. 
Goschen’s claims. Nevertheless, I do not believe that 
uncle and nephew combined will be able to force Mr. 
Goschen on the House as leader. If they did, it would 
bea far more signal and conclusive demonstration of 
the sovereignty of the Cecils than if Lord Salisbury 
led in the Lords and Mr. Balfour in the Commons. 
No other power in English politics could force Mr. 
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THE IRISH SECRETARY. 
From Vanity Fair, Sept. 24, 1887. 
Goschen into Mr.Smith’s seat but the power of the 
Cecils, if indeed even that power could suftice. Lord 
Salisbury may try it on. He is somewhat nervously 
anxious to avoid the very appearance of nepotism. 
I remember, as if it were yesterday, growling in the 
Pall Mail at the injustice of excluding Mr. Balfour 
from the Cabinet merely because he was Lord Salis- 
bury’s nephew, and it is quite possible that the same 
instinct which led him to deny his relative Cabinet 
rank in 1886 may lead him to prefer Mr. Goschen as 
leader of the House of Commons. But even if the 
Cecils decreed that Mr.Goschen should occupy Mr. 
Smith’s seat at the head of the front Ministerial 
Bench, they could not compel the party to regard 
their Unionist hostage as their real commander-in- 
chief. Mr. Balfour, after Lord Salisbury, is the real 
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Conservative leader, and if that leadership should 
once more be disassociated from the leadership of 
the House of Commons, the fundamental fact of the 
situation remains unaltered. On the Conservative 
side of the House Mr. Balfour is the Coming Man. 

A GOOD SIGN OF THE TIMES. 

This is very good for the Conservatives. I only 
wish that on the Liberal side we could point to any 
heir presumptive whose right was equally well 
founded and unchallenged. As, however, the Con- 
servatives constitute one-half or nearly on-ehalf of 
the nation, it may be permitted even to the most 
advanced of Liberals to feel a certain patriotic pride 
and national self-satisfaction at the thought that the 
party which was disgraced by Mr. Disraeli’s charla- 
tanism, and compromised by the acrobat antics of 
Lord Randolph, has at last become respectable again 
under the leadership of an honest, patriotic, high- 
souled gentleman. 

If any one hasa fit of the blues and feels inclined 
to bemoan himself over the decadence of British 
statesmanship, let him contrast the Conservative 
party as it is under Mr. Balfour with the Conserva- 
tive party as it might have been under the author 
of the Graphic special correspondence from South 
Africa. Mr. Goschen in particular ought to find 
ample material for consolation in the decision which 
promotes his junior over his head. For Mr. Balfour 
is of all men the least of the bawling demagogue 
whom Mr. Goschen’s soul abhors. That he should 
be raised upon the shield of the Conservative democ- 
racy and saluted with almost unanimous acclaim as 
their chosen chief is a fact calculated to strengthen 
and reassure the hearts of all those who love their 
country. 

Whatever won for Mr. Balfour the right to succeed 
his uncle as the next Conservative Prime Minister, 
it was not demagogy, flattery, or any other homage 
to the false gods of the market-place. It is true that 
the persistent pessimists who see afar off the shadow 
of Sir W. Harcourt darkening the future of the Liber- 
als may refuse to be comforted. But the average 
man may be well content if one of the two great 
parties has at its head a man of whom it is hardly 
possible to give higher praise than to say that he is 
in almost every respect the exact antithesis of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first lieutenant. Britain seems to be 
unable to breed sufficient stock of patriotic states- 
manship to furnish both parties with competent 
leaders worthy of their land. When Mr. Gladstone 
was in his prime he had a foil in Mr. Disraeli. Mr. 
Balfour seems likely to have a foil as sinister and 
as cynical in Sir W. Harcourt. 

DUGALD DALGETTY AND KING ARTHUR. 

The contrast between the fat knight of Derby, with 
his rollicking horse-play, his carefully elaborated im- 
promptus, and his overbearing robustiousness, and 
the tall, slender Anglo-Scot, whose quick and sympa- 
thetic intelligence and keen intellectual apprehension 
render so hateful to him the mere chicanery of parti- 
san warfare, is striking indeed. It is as if the Liberals 
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were to put Dugald Dalgetty at their head to counter 
the hosts under King Arthur. Ever since the day 
when Mr. Vernon Harcourt, at the close of the parlia 
ment of 1868-74, began to pose as a kind of pinch- 
beck Disraeli, at the expense of Mr. Gladstone, he 
has been qualifying for the distrust of his followers, 
which is now so deeply rooted that his proclamation 
as heir presumptive to the Premiership would be 
regarded by many as the death-knell of Liberalism 
for the rest of the century. Mr. Balfour, on the other 
hand, has risen steadily in public estimation, and 
to-day, with or without proclamation, he stands 
recognized as the only possible successor of his uncle. 
The difference between the two men may be summed 
up inonesentence. You hear of what Harcourt says 
and what Balfour thinks. Never of what Harcourt 
thinks or what Balfour says. Sir W. Harcourt repre- 
sents the stalwart gladiator of party warfare. He is 
a good swash-buckler, who is handy with his broad- 
sword, and quite a broth of a boy in a general méleée. 
AN ENGLISH “BIRDO’FREEDOM SAWIN.” 

He can make jokes and perorations—even good 
ones if given sufficient time for their preparation— 
and in various other points resembles Lowell’s im. 
mortal hero, “The one-eyed Slaughterer—old Birdo’ - 
freedom Sawin.” His mouth is full of swelling words 
in praise of the immortal principles of liberty and 
justice and self-government, especially in relation to 
Ireland and the Irish. But it is always understood 
that it was almost a toss-up with him as to whether 
all these immortal principles did not demand his ad- 
hesion to the Unionist cause, and even now if he had 
a majority to-morrow he seems to have succeeded in 
equally inspiring his followers and his opponents 
with a conviction that the only thing to be relied 
upon is that in relation to Home Rule he cannot be 
trusted further than you can see him. Mr. Parnell 
always used to say that if Mr. Morley were out of the 
way Sir William Harcourt’s devotion to Home Rule 
would be found to be like the early dew and the morn- 
ing mist, and although Mr. Parnell is not an authority 
to swear by, he had at least considerable shrewdness 
and no little penetration into the character of those 
No one trusts Sir W. Har- 
court, and those least of all who declare that they can- 
not do without him. Everybody trusts Mr. Balfour, 
and that is why the Conservatives cannot do without 
him. After the trickiness of the histrionic Dizzy 
and the startling transformations of Lord Randolph, 
the Conservatives rejoice to recognize in Mr. Balfour 
one who is brilliant but honest—a man of conviction 
as well as a man of genius, whose word can be relied 
upon, and whose patriotism is neither a theatricality 
nor a phrase. 

MR. BALFOUR NO CYNIC. 

Mr. Balfour has faiths, he even has enthusiasms ; 
although, as is the hereditary taint of his family and 
party, they are sicklied over with a pale cast of phil- 
osophic doubt. No one makes so great a mistake as 
those who imagine that Mr. Balfour is a cynic. He 
is a level-headed man, capable of seeing and sympa- 
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THE RUNAWAY BILLSTICKER. 
Batrovur (taking to his heels): “That*ll do, I think. The coun- 
try won't be very long without crime, I'll bet, after that.’’ 


From United Ireland, July 30, 1887. 


thizing with both sides in a debate; he has a keen 
sense of humor, and he can enjoy as much as any 
one a neat cut at his ownexpense. Intellectual dif- 
ferences do not create abysses between him and his 
opponents. There are some men to whom a differ- 
ence of conviction upon the practical application of 
some general principle to a particular set of circum- 
stances is sufficient to justify the major excommu- 
nication. It is not so with Mr. Balfour. He has no 
repulsion, no sense of personal antipathy. He can 
enjoy a joke at his own expense, and appreciate the 
arguments directed against his own position. It does 
not irritate him to be opposed, or annoy him to be 
denounced. Ele only feels bored when his assailants 
say the same thing over again for the thousandth 
time witlout even the variation of a new Milesian 
accent, and he is mildly critical when he reflects how 
much more effective he could have made some expo- 
sure of his iniquities if only he had been the attack- 
ing party. He has all the cool confidence of the 
fanatic, and none of his passion. He knows he is 
right, so far, at least, as his eyesight can carry, and 
as for the rest, that isnot his concern. And, know- 
ing that he is right, and that his duty is clear and 
unmistakable, it does not seem to him indispensable, 


“YOU DIRTY BOY!” 
The dirt-throwing, blood-spilling BALFOUR caught at last! 
(With apologies to Messrs. Pears. ) 


Prae@y DILLon (the midwife): “I'll scrub ye clane, ye dirty little 
savage, though I have to take the skin off with the dirt.” 


From United Ireland, Sept. 24, 1887. 


or even, for the matter of that, permissible, that he 
should waste vital force in fretting and fuming and 
raging at the wickedness of those who are thwarting 
his policy. It is much wiser, surely, to try to under- 
stand them. It is certainly much more interesting, 
and in the end it may even be found much more 
useful. Such atleast is Mr. Balfour’s idea. He acts 
upon it, and hence arises, among those who have 
what Mr. Morley calls “the thin eagerness of the par 
tisan,” an impression that he isa bit of a cynic who 
brings to politics neither passionate convictions nor 
intense ardor of moral enthusiasm. 


NOR “BASE, BLOODY, AND BRUTAL.” 


Four years at the Irish Office have tried and tested 
Mr. Balfour, and he has not been found wanting. 
It is not so long ago that I was almost regarded as 
arenegade and a traitor because even in the darkest 
hour of his coercionist régime I refused to join the 
cry against “the base, bloody, and brutal Balfour.” 
Now I rejoice to admit that it no longer requires 
courage for a Liberal to speak up for Mr. Balfour. 
His opponents tell us that Mr. Balfour is no longer 
the man he was. He is a regenerate Mr. Balfour, 
who has almost “found salvation.” Mr. W. O’Brien 
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comes out of his prison only to chant pious praises 
in honor of the “new man” which the Irish Secretary 
has put on. Mr. Parnell made his last speeches in 
praise of the Coercionist Minister, and even the 
most stalwart of the Liberal members admit that Mr. 
Balfour is the indispensable leader of the House of 
Commons. But those who knew Mr. Balfour before 
he was.a Cabinet Minister know that he is the same 
Mr. Balfour that he always was. 

The best proof of this that I can give is to reproduce 
here the character sketch which I contributed anony- 
mously to Mr. Groves’s New Review at the time when 
Mr. Balfour went to the Irish Office. Iwas then edit- 
ing the Pall Mall Gazette and taking a leading part 
in opposing the Unionist policy. I remember Mr. 
Balfour remarking, at our first talk after his accep- 
tance of the Irish Secretaryship, that he thought 
probably no two men were more absolutely opposed 
to each other on the question of Irish policy than he 
and I, but this diametrical antagonism of opinion 
never for a moment embittered our personal relations. 
It is to this day one of my most comforting reflec- 
tions that I fought the Irish battle all through, unti! 
I left the Pall Mall Gazette, without ever compromis- 
ing my devotion to Home Rule on the one hand or 
my admiration for the high character and public 
spirit of Mr. Balfour on the other. It was a difficult 
task, but although my Irish friends squirmed a good 
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deal at my praises of their oppressor, I do not think 
that any one of them would now profess to believe 
that our differences of opinion on that point cost 
them a single point in the struggle for the rights of 
the peasants, whether the struggle was for the Plan 
of Campaign or Home Rule. This, however, only 
by way of preamble to the reprinting of the article 
from the New Review. It astonished a good many 
people in those days who did not know Mr. Balfour. 
I do not think that any one will find much to object 
in it to-day. 


When the present parliament met, and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill was installed as Leader of the House 
of Commons and Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
seemed assured of the prospective leadership of the 
Conservative party. Mr. Balfour, formerly a more 
or less unattached member of the Fourth party, was 
not even in the Cabinet, but occupied one of the 
subordinate posts in the administration of his uncle. 
To-day Lord Randolph Churchill is out of oftice and 
out of power, while Mr. Balfour, as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, is universally acknowledged as the future 
leader of the English Conservatives. Nothing in re- 
cent times has been more sudden and more striking 
than the transformation that has been brought about 
in the position of thetwomen. Until the winter of 
1886 Mr. Balfour was not even inthe running. Since 
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the winter of 1887 he has had the race absolutely to 
himself. The sudden plunge downward of his for- 
‘mer chief brings into clearer relief the upward swoop 
by which Mr. Balfour gained the vacant place. Yet 
so much does it seem in accordance with the nature 
of things, and so completely have we become accus- 
tomed to the new relationship between the two men, 
that it requires an effort of memory to recall the 
fact that only a year or two ago their positions were 
diametrically reversed. 
THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE ARENA. 

From the moment men saw Mr. Balfour seat him- 
self firmly in the Irish saddle, their eyes were opened, 
and the astonished and delighted Conservatives rec- 
ognized with rapture that Providence had raised up 
for them a leader out of their own ranks, after their 
own heart, From that day to this Mr. Balfour’s prog- 
ress from the point of view of his party has been 
one continued triumph, and he is now far and away 
the most popular man in the Conservative ranks. If 
by any chance it were to fall to the lot of the Tory 
legions to elect a leader in the place of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, it is Mr. Balfour who would instantly 
be raised upon their shields. He is the heir-presump- 
tive to the Conservative leadership, without a rival 
and beyond dispute. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that for the last two years he has been the govern- 
ment. There have been other Ministers in Downing 
Street, but the electoral battle has raged round Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Balfour almost alone. Mr. Ritchie 
might pass his County Government Bills, Mr. 
Goschen might reduce the interest on consols, and 
Lord Salisbury might write despatches at the Foreign 
Office, but the nation at large was not much con- 
cerned about these matters. When the lists were 
opened and the tournament began it was Mr Balfour 
and Mr. Balfour alone who had to bear the brunt of 
the fray All the hostile knights made at him as 
the only adversary who was worthy of their steel. 
It is scarcely too much to say that for two years 
English politics have been little else than a pro- 
longed execration of Mr. Balfour on one side, an- 
swered on the other by an equally sustained chorus 
of laudation. He is on his own side the great cen- 
tral figure of the political arena. 

THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 


To what causes does Mr. Balfour owe his unique 
ascendency? What are the gifts by which he has 
achieved so brilliant a success? How comes it that 
Mr. Balfour should, at the comparatively. youthful 
age of forty-one, command the devotion and excite 
the enthusiasm of the whole Unionist party? Oppor- 
tunity, of course, counts for much. But for the 
retirement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Balfour 
might to this day have been worrying along in more 
or less nonchalant fashion through the humdrum 
business of the Scotch Department of the Home Office, 
nor would any but his most intimate friends have 
dreamed that he had it in him to eclipse Mr. Goschen 
and to cause men to forget that Lord Randolph ever 
existed. But the opportunity which brought fame 








to Mr. Balfour might have brought shame. The 
Chief Secretaryship is a perilous post for reputations. 
How came it that an office which broke Mr. Forster, 
and nearly killed Sir George Trevelyan, and drove 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach into retreat, should have 
landed Mr. Balfour in the very foretop of the state? 
The root of Mr. Balfour’s success lies in the one 
great distinction which differentiates him from Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Lord Randolph, although ‘be- 
longing to one of the proudest of our ducal families, 
is, au fond, ademocrat. Lord though he is by title, 
he is at heart a plebeian. It is the secret alike of 
his strength and of his weakness. But Mr. Balfour, 
although not blessed by even a courtesy title, is an 
aristocrat to his finger-tips. And the more his career 
is studied, the more we probe into the secret of his. 
phenomenal ascent to all but the first place in the 
state, the more surely are we driven back to the con- 
viction that the truth lieshere. It is because he is, 
through and through, every inch of his tall, spare 
form an aristocrat of the aristocrats, that he is at. 
this moment the idol of the Tory democracy. That 
which might have been his ruin in other circum- 
stances has proved his salvation. For the moment, 
England is governing Ireland on aristocratic princi- 
ples, and in Mr. Balfour she has found an aristocrat. 
who might have been created expressly to serve her 


purpose. 
THE PREJUDICE OF INEQUALITY. 


There is a great deal of the aristocrat latent in 
every Englishman. The indefinable sense of race 
superiority which even the most violent Radicals feel 
in presence of the colored races is at bottom essen- 
tially aristocratic. The sense of equality which is 
so great a passion with the French has not eaten into 
our masses. Down to the last general election the 
most commonplace Radical M. P. would have felt hurt 
if you confounded him with the Irish M.P.s. The 
mere Irish have never been recognized by the masses 
of Britons as beings quite of the same flesh and blood 
as ourselves. Mr. Gladstone himself felt this as 
strongly as any one when he clapped Mr. Parnell into 
jail for offences for which he would never have 
dreamed of imprisoning either Englishman or 
Scotchman. The whole system on which Ireland 
has been governed for centuries has beer based upon 
the assumption that we of the larger island are ob- 
viously and always the superior race. It is this 
which constitutes the whole difficulty in the way of 
the Home Rulers. They base their scheme upon a 
diametrically opposite principle. To them an Irish- 
man is a man and a citizen as much entitled to the 
privileges and liberties and prerogatives of manhood 
and citizenship as if he were Scotch or English. 
If once that were recognized Home Rule would 
follow asa corollary, if indeed there were any longer 
a demand for Home Rule, a scheme which has been 
nursed into popularity solely by the resentment of 
the Irish at the inferior position to which they have 
been relegated by the dominant Saxon. The Union- 
ist majority was elected in fierce antagonism to the 
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democratic doctrine of Irish equality. When, after 
a period during which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach at- 
tempted to reconcile opposing principles, the impos- 
sible enterprise broke down, the majority fell back 
upon the aristocratic system of race ascendency. 
The Irish were once more taken in hand and ruled 
as a subject race. And for such a work Mr. Balfour 
was peculiarly fitted, because he, more than any 
man in the Conservative ranks, was aristocratic to 
his heart’s core. 
HIS FUNDAMENTAL FALLACY. 

That is the secret of his strength. That which the 
majority of the nation for the time being wanted 
done he felt naturally called to do, and did it with- 
out arriére pensée, without any shame-faced feeling 
that he was doing wrong. Mr. Gladstone has coerced 
Ireland before this, but always at the back of his 
mind was the horrid, haunting doubt whether after 
all he was not mistaken. Mr. Balfour has no doubts ; 
he is as calmly cocksure that he is right as Joshua 
was when he exterminated the Canaanites. And 
for this reason. With the splendid intellectual ar- 
rogance of an aristocrat he has satisfied himself that 
the Irish are, politically, distinctly inferior to the 
English and Scotch. “They have great gifts,” he 
often says; “they have wit, imagination, eloquence, 
valor; in many respects they are our superiors. 
But in one respect they are our inferiors, and no 
amount of Gladstonian rhetoric can make them other- 
wise. They are politically incapable of self-govern- 
ment. Why not govern them as the Scotch, you ask? 
Because they are not Scotch. They cannot be trusted 
to govern themselves, for the simple and sufficient 
reason that Providence, in giving them many gifts, 
omitted to give them the qualities which insure 
stable self-control. The Irish are no more fit to be 
trusted with the control of their own destinies than 
your little children are fitted to be left in charge of 
your house, to pay rates and taxes, to direct the 
servants, and to manage the household. Some day 
your nursery may break out in rebellion and demand 
the keys of the house. You will not, unless you are 
mad, comply with the clamor of the children. For 
their own sakes you must not. If they persist in 
smashing the crockery and proceed to break the 
windows unless they are allowed to be ‘masters in 
their own house,’ then you must, however reluc- 
tantly, take measures to reduce them to obedience. 
What you do in your nursery, England must do in 
Ireland. You may call it coercion if you please. It 
is simply the exercise of the minimum of authority 
necessary to secure the retention of the reins of 
government in the hands of the natural head of the 
household. There is my policy in Ireland in a nut- 
shell. Iam in charge of the mutinous nursery.” 


IRELAND A MERE MUTINOUS NURSERY. 

Almost in these very words Mr. Balfour may be 
heard to justify to his friends and to his own con- 
science the policy he is enforcing in Ireland. All that 
he does, all that he says, grows naturally as a logical 
deduction from this foundation principle. If he is 
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right in believing the Irish are gifted children, 
incapable of the self-control of manhood, then his 
policy can hardly be regarded as other than necessary 
and inevitable. There is no doubt something su- 
perbly arrogant in this calm ruling out of a whole 
nation as permanently incapacitated for the ordinary 
elementary right of free citizens, but this supreme 
arrogance is the distinguishing note of the aristocrat. 
Aristocracies always imagine that they are gifted 
by the gods with the charter of sovereignty over the 
rest of mankind. In the beginning they are right. 
Aristocracies come into existence and grow strong 
because they are wiser and stronger than those over 
whom they rule. But nations do not always remain 
in statu pupillari, a fact which aristocrats forget 
until they discover their mistake under the knife of 
the guillotine or in the horrors of a stricken field. 
The temper, however, which is thus bred is invalu- 
able up to the point where the system breaks down. 
It silences all qualms of conscience. It stifles all 
self-reproach. It hears the cries and reproaches of 
the victims of its measures of repression as though 
they were but the bellowings of oxen goaded out of 
the clover-field into which they had trespassed. It 
leaves its possessor in complete control of all his 
faculties, at ease with himself, and distracted by 
none of those attempts at self-justification which 
paralyze the energy of the half-convinced. “This 
people which knoweth not the law are accursed,” 
and that is the end of the matter. “The negro is 
unfit for freedom” was another formula which left 
the planter quite at ease amid his slaves. So Mr. 
Balfour, having assumed that the Irish are even as 
infants in a nursery, sets himself to the duty of 
restraining the naughty little dears within due rule 
and compass with absolute sang froid and noncha- 


. lant self-complacency. 


A COOL HAND. 


That is the first and the greatest secret of Mr. Bal- 
four’s success. Aristocratic work being demanded 
for the moment by a democratic people, he, a born 
aristocrat, seems actually a heaven-sent Minister. 
From this spirit spring the qualities which impress 
both friend and foe. His friends declare that there 
never was a more charming man than Mr. Balfour ; 
while his enemies maintain that no more odious and 
offensive personality ever affronted the House of 
Commons. The charm and the offence are largely 
due to the same causes. He is charming to his 
friends, because he is so thoroughly at his ease that 
he can put all those around him at their ease. His 
temper is unruffled, his style polished and refined. 
He has all the fascination of manner that distin- 
guishes a great noble who is too sympathetic to be 
haughty and too intelligent to be dull. But to his 
foes the reverse of the same qualities seems by no 
means admirable. His imperturbable good-temper 
is exasperating beyond endurance. His easy insou- 
ciance seems intolerably insolent, and his light- 
hearted mode of disposing of his assailants is infin- 
itely more aggravating than invective or abuse. It 
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“FOOTPRINTS IN THE SANDS OF TIME.” 


Balfour Crusc2, who has just been singing “I’m monarch of all 
I survey,” is suddenly alarmed at the impression of two foot- 
prints in the path—more alarming footprints to follow. 


From the Weekly Freeman, Jan. 7, 1888. 












































“THE MODERN QUINTUS CURTIUS.” 
(As described by that brilliant Tory, Ashmead Bartlett.) 


Quintus Curtius Balfour plunges into the pit, and, too late, 
finds it bottomless. 


From the Weekly Freeman, April 21, 1888. 




















BALFOUR’S HOLIDAY. 


BatFrour (accompanied by his ‘‘ Maiden’’ and the rest of his 
cortége): ‘*Ta-ta! By-by! I'm off to Ireland to have a real 
good time of it. This is the sort of fun I like.” 


From the Weekly Freeman, June 29, 1889. 


BRAVE MR. BALFOUR! 


Ba.rour: “Now we have him m, let us torture and degrade 
him. When he is ovr he exposes and humiliates me beyond 
endurance.” 


From the Weekly Freeman, Jan. 9, 1889. 
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MET ON THE THRESHOLD. 


From the Weekly Freeman, Nov. 1 


1891. 
TWO SKETCHES FROM UNITED IRELAND. 
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From the Weekly Freeman, April 28, 1888. 








THE IMMACULATE GUARDIANS OF LAW AND ORDER. 























558 THE REVIEW 
is galling in the extreme, after you have called him 

base, bloody, brutal Bomba, to find that you have 
only slightly bored Mr. Arthur Balfour, who re. 

venges himself with a merry quip or a parting jest. 

That indifference is the deadliest of insults, for it 
indicates far more forcibly than words the immeas- 

urable disdain which does not honor its assailants 
even with an emotion as active as contempt. 


NOT REALLY CALLOUS. 


There is a certain apparent callousness about this 
aristocratic temperament which misleads the super- 
ficial observer who imagines that Mr. Balfour is 
heartless. In reality, there are few men in politics 
who have so tender a heart, or whose human sym- 
pathies are so fresh and sincere. But, like all aris- 
tocrats, his sympathies are limited. The woes of 
Mr. Conybeare, the wrongs of Mr. O’Brien, even the 
sufferings of Mr. Mandeville, never get home to the 
Chief Secretary any more than the torture of a sal- 
mon comes home to any angler. These people are 
without the pale. They have to be reduced to sub- 
mission, and the process would only be impeded if 
you paused to think how the operation affects their 
feelings. 

THE FREE HAND AND THE BLIND EYE. 


This brings us to another feature of Mr. Balfour’s 
strength. He believes in his police. He swears by 
them as a schoolboy swears by his side. They are 
engaged, in his eyes, in the noblest task committed 
tohuman hands. They are the champions of the law. 
Therefore he backs them up with a thorough-going 
stick-at-nothingness which is almost sublime. “The 
police can do no wrong” has almost come to be with 
him an axiom of state. When they speak, contro- 
versy is at an end for him. He repeats their reports 
as if they were gospel. No shade of doubt, philo- 
sophic or otherwise, is allowed to cross his mind 
when the police version of any incident reaches him 
from Dublin Castle. If he does not exactly say Credo 
quia impossibile, there is no doubt that he believes 
them none the less implicitly, even though their 
story should be impossible. This intrepid spirit of 
unfaltering faith in every police report, this un- 
wavering support of every official who works under 
his orders, is a great element of strength for the 
time being, although it accumulates wrath against 
the day of reckoning which is steadily drawing nigh. 
It increases the gulf between him<and his subjects, 
and by a natural law confirms and strengthens his 
original tendency to stand by his men, as a general 
stands by his soldiers when in the face of the 
foe. 

Mr. Balfour has learned two great lessons necessary 
to the modern administrator. He understands the 
virtues that reside in a free hand. He understands 
equally well the sovereign efficacy of a blind eye ; he 
allows his men a free hand, and when complaint is 
made of their doings, he claps his official telescope 
to his blind eye. It is a device which has often 
stcod him in good stead. 


OF REVIEWS. 


HIS FAITH IN HIS UNCLE. 

Mr. Balfour is an aristocrat, but he is not one of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s aristocrats, who read nothing. 
He is, on the contrary, a great but desultory reader. 
He is the man of letters of his party. He has an 
excellent literary taste, and would much prefer dis 
cussing books with Mr. Morley or Mr. Gladstone over 
a dinner-table to debating politics with them in the 
House of Commons. He is a bit of a philosopher, 
also, in his way, thoughtful and reflective, with a 
dash of pessimism alternating with glimpses of a 
happier faith. It is difficult for a Conservative to 
be an optimist, even when by-elections result in 
Unionist victories. The whole movement of modern 
affairs must seem so wretched a pis aller that the 
wonder is that they struggle any longer against the 
inevitable. There is a somewhat cynical vein of 
humor in Mr. Balfour which, while it lightens his 
survey of life, effectively damps allenthusiasm. He 
is not much of an idealist, but a somewhat sombre 
observer of men and things. Among modern states- 
men he knows but one man who believes in England 
as the Elizabethans believed in her, and who is cap- 
able of taking a comprehensive survey of the whole 
range of the empire, and that man is Lord Salisbury. 
He believes in his uncle more than he believes in 
himself, and although he believes in England he 
believes and trembles. 


AT THE IRISH OFFICE. 

The intellectual quality of the man is high, not 
perhaps of the highest, but still very good. No one 
can listen to him, or even read his speeches, with- 
out feeling that he is a vigorous swordsman, alert 
and adroit, nimble of fence, and prompt to take 
advantage of every weak opening in his opponent’s 
guard, In the Irish mélée it is to be feared that his 
finer style has become somewhat degenerated. 
“Whenever you see a head, hit it,” has come to be 
too much the mot d’ordre of the Irish secretary. If 
the apostle had fought constantly instead of only 
once in a way with the wild beasts of Ephesus, the 
apostolic character would have gradually merged in 
that of the gladiator; and it is no reflection upon 
Mr. Balfour to say that his long wrangles with the 
Irish brigade in St. Stephen’s have tended somewhat 
to vulgarize him as a controversialist. But on the 
whole he has emerged from the ordeal comparatively 
unscathed. His geniality is unimpaired. His wit 
has a keener edge. “His capacity to appeal to the 
deeper sympathies of a great popular audience has 
been proved and developed. He isa hard hitter, 
and always comes up to time. He is not a maker 
of epigrams like Mr. Morley ; neither is he a profes- 
sional joker like Mr.Labouchere. But when the 
man in the street reads Mr. Balfour’s speeches, he 
smiles, and his political opponents turn white with 
rage. 

TRUE GRIT. 

Mr. Balfour is more sworn at and sworn by than 
any man in politics, save Mr.Gladstone. In some 
quarters it is regarded as the unpardonable sin to 
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suggest that Mr. Balfour possesses a single virtue, or 
is not laden down with every vice. In others, he 
is lauded to the skies as if he were a hero anda 
demigod. We never hear the last of his courage, 
his chivalry, his even-handed justice, his pluck. 
All this is very exaggerated. Mr. Balfour is neither 
fiend nor archangel. He isa clever young aristo 
crat, early trained to the service of the state, who 
has made the most of a capital chance. He has a 
considerable literary gift, great personal and social 
charm, and a good Scotch habit of application and 
persistence. In the substance of his character there 
is true grit, and in a tough fight any one who found 
himself in a very tight place would have good 
reason to thank his stars if he had Mr. Balfour at his 
back. Heis perfectly sincere, and he is as free from 
self-seeking as most men. If only he had more popu- 
lar sympathy, and a little more English faith, he 
might be oneof the most powerful ministers of 
modern times. 


HIS PHYSIQUE. 


It would, of course, be absurd to predict that Ar- 
thur the Debonnaire, who played the dilettante for 
so many years, will never develop into the stalwart 
leader of a passionately national party. He has 
already developed so far that there is reason for hop- 
ing that he may develop still further. The silken 
youth of peaceful times often turns out in the fray 
to be of tempered steel, and so it may be with Mr. 
Balfour. So, indeed, it has been to a considerable ex- 
tent already. When he accepted the office of Chief 
Secretary, his friends thought it would prove fatal. 
The far from arduous work of the Scotch Office had 
nearly broken him down the previous session, and 
none of those who saw him when the House rose in 
1886 are ever likely to forget his haggard face. To 
place him in the Irish Office seemed like giving him 
a ticket for the grave. He was always taking medi- 
cine, needing fresh air, and generally ailing. On 
the very day on which his acceptance of the Chief 
Secretaryship was announced, the mantel-piece of 
his library in Carlton House Gardens was liberally 
littered with pill-boxes and medicine-bottles. The 
strain of the Irish Office had grizzled Sir George 
Trevelyan’s hair as if in two years had fallen the 
snow of ten, and to those who loved Mr. Balfour— 
and he is one of those men whom to know is to 
love—his acceptance of the post seemed little short 
of suicide. He had not, however, acted without 
consideration and consultation. Before volunteering 
for active service at the front, he submitted himself 
to a close personal examination at the hands of Sir 
W.Jenner. That distinguished physician not only 
pronounced Mr. Balfour completely sound, but as- 
sured him that, so far as he could judge, no better 
prescription could be ordered for the maintenance 
of his health than the steady collar work of an all- 
absorbing department of the administration. Mr. 
Balfour took his doctor at his word, and the result 
has abundantly verified the soundness of his judg- 
ment. Mr. Balfour has never turned a hair since he 
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took office. The daily abuse has acted upon him as 
a positive tonic. He has slept better, eaten better, 
and altogether enjoyed better health since he became 
the butt for the shafts of the whole Irish party His 
case deserves to be placed on permanent record as a 
signal example of the beneficial effect of continuous 
excitement and heavy responsibility upon certain 
constitutions. 
HIS BESETTING SIN. 

As it was in physique so it was in the moral or 
mental character of Mr. Balfour. His besetting sin 
was not exactly indolence, but a certain easy-going 
indisposition to take trouble. He needed rousing. 
He was in his way justa little bit of aSybarite. Of 
this, the most familiar illustration was his absolute 
refusal to read the newspapers. He probably reads 
them now, but until he became a Cabinet Minister 
he made a rule of never reading a daily paper. 
When expostulated with for this neglect of the chron- 
icles of our time, he used to reply : “I much prefer 
hearing the news from the people who are making 
history to reading the more or less inaccurate re- 
ports of third parties. I always hear all that is 
worth hearing. As for the rest, what a corvée I 
escape by never opening a paper!” The reply was 
characteristic of the man, with his epicurean pref- 
erence for receiving the plums of the news from the 
men who gathered them fresh from the tree, and a 
supreme indifference to all that could not be served 
up in that dainty fashion. The poet Thomson, who 
is said to have eaten -peaches from the tree as he 
leaned up‘against the wall in the sun, had a touch of 
the same quality. But that cannot co-exist with 
any very keen interest in the movement of the 
world. A certain lazy, self-indulgent habit which 
also found expression in lying in bed till noon, van- 
ished under the stress and strain of Irish administra- 
tion. There used to be a good deal of the Miss 
Nancy about Mr. Balfour. But the rough-and-tum- 
ble of active warfare has caused most of us to forget 
that he ever was Miss Nancy. Who knows but that 
the habit of responsible authority, and the constant 
pressure of the real burdens of the empire, may 
make of him a much greater man than seemed pos- 
sible twelve months ago? 

A MISSING NOTE. 

Is there depth enough in his nature to move 
men greatly? That is the crucial question, and 
one on which everything depends. It would 
be premature as yet to return an answer. His 
speeches are clever and smart. He is an ex- 
pert at the foils, and occasionally can handle a 
rapier very deftly. Butdoes that affectation of cyn- 
icism cover a real faith, or is it only the mask behind 
which there is nothing but asorry void? Those who 
know him best say that, aw fond, Mr. Balfour is a 
true man with a deep underlying faith in the reality 
of things, which will every day make itself more 
and more apparent. We all know him to be kindly 
hearted, sympathetic, and. full of humaine sensitive- 
ness to the sufferings of all who are not outside the 
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WELL-MERITED PUNISHMENT. 
From United Ireland, Feb. 16,1889, 
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A SPEECH FROM THE DOCK. 
Birmingham, Nov. 4, 1887. 
“Mr. Balfour, as he stands in the Dock of Public Opinion in Eng- 
land, is a different Mr. Balfour to that which we have in Ireland. 
The G.O.M., however, is on the watch.” 
From the Weekly Freeman, Nov. 12, 1887 














SNAPPERY AND PODSNAPPERY. 


From United Ireland, Aug. 10, 1889. 
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MR. BALFOUR AS KING JOHN. 
m United Ireland, June 30, 188. 


MR. BALFOUR AS LADY CLARA. 
From United Ireland, Aug. 24, 1889. 
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pale. But hitherto there has been an absence of the 
inspiring note which thrills the hearts of those who 
listen. There is, to use an old phrase, no unction 
in his speeches. They seldom or never touch the 
deeper strings that vibrate most intensely in the 
human breast. The absence of all purple patches in 
his oratory is an illustration of the lack of that glow- 
ing emotion of which they are the natural outcome. 
It may be that for him life has been too smooth as yet 
to enable him to strike these deeper chords. Adver- 
sity is the greatest schoolmaster; those who have 
suffered have seldom the power to make others feel. 
If, however, Mr. Balfour could but sometimes rise 
into the higher region of patriotic and imperial 
ideas, and make men feel that he was not so entirely 
absorbed by the cut and thrust and parry of the party- 
game as to lose sight of his country and all that she 
stands for in the world, we should have more confi- 
dence in his future. 


HIS MAGNANIMITY. 


There is one quality, unfortunately a rare quality 
among his contemporaries, which Mr. Balfour posses- 
ses in ample store. He ismagnanimous. He is not 
personal. He can tolerate abuse and he does not 
resent criticism. He retains friends who denounce 
every act of his administration, and even the cloaca 
maxima of Hibernian abuse does not excite his dis- 
gust or indignation. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the man than the fact that after two years at the 
Irish Office, he has learned to like and to appreciate 
William O’Brien. When he entered the Irish Office 
he took an amused interest in some of the Irish 
members, but William O’Brien seemed to him, as 
he seemed to many others, more than flesh and blood 
could stand. Gradually, however, as he came to 
know the redoubtable editor of United Ireland, his 
distaste dwindled, until at last he absolutely began 
to feel for him some kind of personal regard. This 
has not in the least prevented him clapping Mr. 
C’Brien in jail once and again, but that is all in 
the day’s work. The fact that it was necessary to 
imprison him was indeed, in a certain way, a trib- 
ute to his power and to his importance. It is, of 
course, quite true that a shrewd sense of gratitude 
should keep Mr. Balfour from feeling resentment at 
the oratorical brickbats which the Irish members 
hurl at his head. They form no small part of the 
pedestal which enables him to command the gaze of 
the world. But how few ever recognize the fact that 
no friends ever help us so much as our foes! Mr. 
Balfour does, and does so with good grace and frank 
sincerity. When Artemus Ward's steed was weary, 
he hung a hornet’s nest upon his tail “to kinder 
encourage him.” The perpetual roasting which Mr. 
Balfour undergoes at the hands of Irishmen does him 
a similar service. It keeps him from relapsing into 
the region in which it is always afternoon, for which 
he has constitutionally a very dangerous longing. 
But, these things apart, Mr. Balfour is a big enough 
man to disdain to regard difference of opinion as a 
personal offence, and to recognize the intellectual 
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honesty of those who regard his policy with detesta- 
tion. Perhaps this may be due to the absence of keen- 
ness which we have already referred to. If so, then 
that is a quality of his defect which stands him in 
better stead than many of his virtues. 


So I wrote in 1889, and so I would write to-day 
if I had to write again, with one or two exceptions. 
Mr. Balfour has grown during the last two years; 
he is broader, deeper, greater, than when he was 
thick in the fight over O’Brien’s breeches. I do 
not say this because he has for a moment succeeded. 
Success is but a poor gauge of merit; many a man 
displays far greater qualities in defeat and failure 
than his victorious rival exhibits in the hour of 
victory. It is not so much that Mr. Balfour has 
succeeded as the deepened faith and hope and con- 
fidence which his success has wrought in him that 
I value the most. Asa poet in one of the maga- 
zines very beautifully says this month: 


Yes, some may all the better see 
For pain and blight and fears; 

But, oh, how many eyes there be 
Cannot see God for tears! 


So it is true that a political party which is always 
beaten and trodden under foot is apt to fail to see 
the beneficent power which shapes our destiny. In 
my sketch in 1889 I pointed to this as the secret 
source of much of the Conservative unfaith. I felt 
it much more strongly in Lord Carnarvon than in 
Mr. Balfour. An old Conservative, who has seen 
one after another, almost all the old cherished land- 
marks of the constitution undermined by the rush- 
ing tide of democratic progress, may be pardoned if 
he begins to doubt in the divine governance of the 
world. One by one he has had to make jetsam of 
his most sacred principles, and if he survives, he 
survives after the sacrifice of everything which he 
considers most true. A continued course of Cath- 
olic Emancipation, of Corn Law Repeals and 
Household Suffrage surrenders, are apt to eat the 
faith out of your Tory. The destinies seemed to 
have declared themselves against him. All this, 
however, is changed with the fortunes of the fight. 


A STRONGER AND DEEPER TRUTH. 


For some years the Conservatives have had an 
extraordinary run of good fortune. Providence 
once more has proved itself, as in the days of Sir 
Archibald Allison’s history, to be on the side of 
the Tories, and that being so, Mr. Balfour and even 
Lord Salisbury have ventured to pluck up heart and 
to look out into the world with a little more cour- 
age than they have displayed for many a long year. 
Down to the days of the present administration, 
every Tory minister was more or less like Noah in 
the midst of the deluge-doomed world, and, what is 
more, a Noah without any practical working faith 
in the seaworthiness of his own little ark. Now, 
however, the Conservatives have discovered that 
their ark floats, is fairly water-tight and storm- 
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The famous promise-breaker and pledge-swallower in his latest ex- 
traordinary performance 
From United Ireland, Oct. 5, 1889. 








EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY? 
From United Ireland, April 5, 1890. 
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THE ENGLISH MR. BALFOUR. 
(By an Irish artist.) From the Weekly Freeman, Aug 17, 1889. 
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THE IRISH MR. BALFOUR. 
(By an English artist.) From St. Stephen's Review, Nov. 15, 189. 
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proof, and hence they look out upon the waste of 
waters which democracy has let loose upon the 
world with a very different eye to that with which 
they surveyed the world ten years ago. Mr. Bal 
four’s faith in England has deepened and broadened, 
and it is not merely a faith in England, but a faith 
in the English-speaking race. Nothing can illus 
trate better the extent to which our parties have 
changed their moorings than the fact that the old 
taunt constantly cast against Mr. Bright, that he 
wished to Americanize the British constitution, 
cannot be more justly applied to any English states- 
man than to Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. 


THE AMERICAN IDEA IN POLITICS. 


To both the American constitution has something 
so attractive, that there are American citizens of 
the acuter kind who believe that Lord Salisbury 
would give his coronet if he could but graft upon 
the British constitution the conservative securities 
enjoyed by the free and independent citizens of the 
American Republic. Mr. Balfour has never ex- 
pressed himself as strongly as his uncle, but it is 
an open secret that he would gladly graft the Refer- 
endum, that foreign and republican institution, 
upon the ancient constitution of Great Britain, and 
that he regards as the greatest of all objects before 
the modern statesman the establishment of good 
working relations between the empire and the 
republic. Mr. Balfour believes in the English. 
speaking. race, and deplores the unnatural division 
created by our folly and obstinacy in the last cent- 
ury. To heal that split and re-establish the unity 
of the English-speaking race, not, of course, upon 
narrow bonds of uniformity, but upon some broad 
and elastic basis which would admit both empire 
and republic to realize their substantial unity while 
cherishing their local distinctions, seems to him 
the work which of all others best needs doing to- 
day. A statesman who is capable of taking such a 
wide view, and of welcoming all that tends toward 
the realization of his ideal, is not a man with. 
out faith: he is, on the contrary, a man who, if 
health and strength are granted him, may leave 
a deep and beneficent mark upon the history of the 
world. 


HIS WORK IN IRELAND. 


In this character sketch I have not troubled myself 
with descending upon particulars of his Irish ad- 
ministration. It is recent and in every one’s mind. 
He has been as good as his word, both for good and 
for evil; he has coerced without scruple, and he has 
reformed without reserve. He has had his reward 
in a temporary peace in Ireland. The one blunder 
that he made was the refusal to recognize the neces- 
sity of dealing promptly with the Plan of Campaign 
estates. Most of the unrest in Ireland in 1888 and 
1889 sprang directly from that primal blunder, 
which cost England and Ireland so dear. With that 
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exception, Mr. Balfour’s administration of Ireland 
has been much milder and wiser than most Liberals 
ventured to believe it could be when he entered 
office. But, although successful beyond his expec- 
tations, Mr. Balfour indulges in no delusions as to 
the nature or the extent of his success. Surface 
tranquillity he has procured, no doubt ; but, although 
Ireland were as tranquil as Kent, this tranquillity 
is on the surface, nor will it diminish by five per 
cent. the number of Nationalist members who will 
be returned to the next parliament. This faculty 
of seeing things as they are lead many to accuse 
Mr. Balfour of cynicism, when in reality he simply 
sees straight and says what he sees. For instance, 
speaking of the good fortune of ministers last ses- 
sion, he never blinked the fact that it was to causes 
neither of which were pleasant in themselves nor 
were in the least degree due to the government. If 
ministers had an easy time of it last session, it was 
simply due to the O’Shea divorce case and the 
influenza. But from whatever source it came, the 
relief was very patent and manifest. and Mr. Bal- 
four naturally got the credit of it. He is, however, 
the last person in the world to be carried off his feet 
by the loud huzzas of the crowd. If experience has 
taught him anything, it is to hold all these things 
in the most absolute disregard, and to do his duty 
as he sees it: to make a speech, or frame a bill as 
he considers it to be necessary, and to regard the 
question of its reception or of its success as a matter 
entirely beyond the range of his control. There 
grows upon him, as with most of us as the years 
roll by, a conviction of the absolute futility of all 
attempts to predict what people will say, or what 
people will think even, about the simplest and most 
obvious acts of public men. The one thing which 
is quite secure is, do what you see to be right, and 
leave all the other things to take care of themselves. 
Mr. Balfour has done what he considered to be right 
in Ireland; he has fought his fight, and now he is 
transferred to another field. 


WILL HE CARRY HOME RULE ? 


It remains to be seen whether his successor will 
be equally fortunate in carrying out the combina- 
tion policy of Cromwell plus Parnell. The experi- 
ment of fashioning an Irish Local Government Bill 
in such circumstances is perilous, indeed ; but Mr. 
Balfour has committed his government task, and it 
will be well if the undertaking is carried through 
with the same spirit with which Mr. Ritchie estab- 
lished County Councils in England. Taking every- 
thing into account, there are few predictions less 
hazardous, with Lord Salisbury’s American predi- 
lections and Mr. Balfour's wide and dispassionate 
survey of the English-speaking race, than that Ire 
land is much more likely to obtain a practical 
Home Rule measure from Mr. Balfour than from 
any other prospective prime minister, not excepting 
Mr. Gladstone. 





LEADING 


MRS. HENRY FAWCETT. 


MRS. FAWCETT ON THE EMANCIPATION OF 
WOMEN. 


NV R. FREDERIC HARRISON'S attack on Wom- 

an’s Suffrage in last month’s Fortnightly 
Review is replied to this month by Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, who states her case with good-temper and 
deals very kindly with Mr. Harrison, who certainly 
laid himself open to much more unsparing retort. 
Even Mrs. Fawcett, however, cannot resist the temp- 
tation of a parting smile at the idea that the woman- 
liness of women will cease to exist if thirty or forty 
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people meeting in Fetter Lane relax their endeavors 
to preserve the primeval institutions of society. On 
one point Mrs. Fawcett speaks with emphasis : 

“He says ‘all women,’ with very few exceptions, 
are ‘subject to functional interruption absolutely 
incompatible with the highest forms of continuous 
pressure.’ This assertion I venture most emphati- 
cally todeny. The actual period of childbirth apart, 
the ordinarily healthy woman is as fit for work 
every day of her life as the ordinarily healthy man. 
Fresh air, exercise, suitable clothing, and nourish- 
ing food, added to the habitual temperance of women 
in eating and drinking, have brought about a mar- 
vellously good result in improving their average 
health. Mr. Harrison indulges his readers with the 
well-worn old joke about an army composed of 
women—a certain percentage of whom will always 
be unable to take the field from being in child-bed. 
It might be retorted that a percentage of the actual 
army is invalided from a less reputable cause ; but 
it is undesirable to vie with Mr. Harrison in irrele- 
vant observations. ” 

Equally conclusive is her reply to his assertion 
that if women earn their own living it means dim- 
inution or a speedy end to the human race. She 
says: “The array of facts is all against Mr. Harrison. 
The present century is the time, speaking roughly, 
in which women have entered the field of industry 
otherwise than in domestic work. It took between 
four hundred and five hundred years for the popula- 
tion to double itself between 1448 (before the black 
death) and 1800; but in the ninety years since 1801, 
it has been multiplied by four and a half, that is, 
from less than nine millions to nearly forty millions. 
Of all arguments against women’s emancipation, 
that based on the ‘end of the human race’ theory 
has, in the presence of the census tables, the least 
power to alarm us.” 

Referring to Mr. Harrison’s contention that it is 
necessary to honor marriage by shutting up all 
women to the alternative of marriage or a life of 
perpetual childhood, Mrs. Fawcett draws an apt 
parallel between this idea and the old notion that 
religion had to be honored by refusing degrees of 
fellowship to all those who refused to subscribe to 
the Thirty-nine Articles or to take the Holy Com 
munion. The following passage is very strongly put, 
perhaps too strongly : 

“Many of the shipwrecks of domestic happiness 
which most people can call to mind have been caused 
either by the wife having no real vocation for the 
duties and responsibilities of marriage, or from her 
having married without deep affection for her hus- 
band, simply because she felt it was a chance she 
ought not to miss of what is euphemistically called 
“settling herself in life.” Such marriage isas much 
a sale as the grosser institutions of the East can 
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provide. Itisadesecration of holy things; a wrong 
to the man, and a wrong to the children who may 
be born of the marriage. A girl I know was saved 
the other day from one of these wretched marriages 
that do so much to cause the names of the victims of 
them to reappear in the newspapers, under the head- 
ing of ‘Probate and Divorce.’ She was ina position 
in society in which it would require abnormal force 
of character for a young woman to take up any pro- 
fessional pursuit or absorbing occupation. A man 
of wealth and position had paid her great attention, 
and every one supposed that they were on the point 
of an engagement, when she heard that he was 
engaged to some oneelse. Her pride was wounded, 
but not her heart. She said to her mother, ‘I am 
sorry, in a way; I should have accepted him if he 
had asked me, for I don’t think anything better was 
likely to offer; but I don’t care for him in the least, 
and I don’t think I ever should.’ I mention this 
incident because most people will recognize it as a 
type—a type which George Eliot portrayed in litera- 
ture when she described the marriage of Rosamond 
and Lydgate. Of course, it is possible that the 
heroine of my tale was not speaking the truth; but 
supposing that she was, what she contemplated doing 
was on a par with what goes on between twelve and 
two every morning in the Haymarket and Picadilly 
Circus. It is to sell what should never be sold; 
sensual and materializing, it is this and things like 
it which really ‘debase the moral currency’ and 
‘desecrate the noblest duties of women,’ not factory 
or any other honest labor, nor any claim on the part 
of women for a fuller recognition of their-.citizen- 
ship.” 

As to the assertion that it will unwomanize women 
to open to them political careers or the professions, 
Mrs. Fawcett appeals to the evidence of ascertained 
facts in the case of women doctors : 

“Make her a doctor, put her through the mental 
discipline and the physical toil of the profession ; 
charge her, as doctors so often are charged, with 
the health of mind and body of scores of patients, 
she remains womanly to her finger-tips, and a good 
doctor in proportion as the truly womanly qualities 
in her are strongly developed. Poor women are very 
quick to find this out as patients. Not only from 
the immediate neighborhood of the New Hospital 
for women, where all the staff are women doctors, 
but also from the far east of London, do they come, 
because ‘the ladies,’ as they call them, are ladies, 
and show their poor patients womanly sympathy, 
gentleness, and patience, womanly insight and 
thoughtfulness in little things, and consideration 
for their home troubles and necessities. It is not 
too much to say that a woman can never hope to 
be a good doctor, unless she is truly and really a 
womanly woman. And much the same thing may 
be said with regard to fields of activity unopened 
to women.” 

The article as a whole is readable, temperate, and 
cogent, which is to say, in other words, that it is 
thoroughly characteristic of its author. 


COUNT VON MOLTKE’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


| Heft 4 of Ueber Land und Meer we have the 

first instalment of what promises to be a very 
interesting correspondence, to wit, the “Letters of 
Count von Moltke to his Bride and Wife,” together 
with a number of other letters addressed mostly to 
members of the Burt family. Moltke’s relations to 
this family were most intimate. His wife's half- 
brother Henry was the Count’s personal adjutant 
for fourteen years after his wife’s death. There 


MARIE VON MOLTKE, 


was also a double connection. Mr. John Burt, the 
owner of a plantation in the West Indies and of a 
country-seat at Colton, near Lichfield, had three 
children by his first wife—John, Jeanette, and Marie 
(Moltke’s wife) ; and by his seceond wife, Moltke’s 
sister Augusta, he had two children—Ernestine and 
Henry (Moltke’s adjutant). 

What Moltke was in history is already known to 
his nation and to the world, but the correspondence 
he has left behind him will always be reckoned the 
most valuable monument of his genial intellectual 
activity. His human side, that which will endear 
him to the hearts of the people, is his letters to his 
wife. In them he reveals a tenderness, a depth of 
feeling, which moves to tears; in them appears 
what only makes a man worthy of affection—humil- 
ity in success, courage in misfortune, severity in 
his opinion of himself, mercy in his judgment of 
others, true to himself and every one. The man 
one is accustomed to think of as the hero of the 
battle-field is much concerned about the welfare of 
his Marie, prays he may be worthy of her, and 
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beseeches God to call him back if he could not be 
an ideal husband to her. 

The correspondence extends over a quarter of a 
century, and is all the more interesting because 
Moltke, when he was separated from his wife, wrote 
her a detailed account of his doings—partly in the 
form of a diary. The last letter was addressed +o 
Major von Burt, and in it Moltke wrote at length 
on Drummond’s “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
a book which seems to have made a deep impression 
on him. His confession that if there is a re- 
incarnation he would rather not be a man again, 
for life is only a chain of disappointments, is 
remarkable at the end of sucha life of successes 
and happiness. 


THE QUALITIES OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


HE Quarterly Review has an article on “ English 

Realism and Romance,” which for the most 

part is a brilliantly written criticism of Mr. George 
Meredith. The reviewer says: 

“ As Blake was Pictor Ignotus, so, despite reviews, 
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a cheap reprint, and American pirates, Mr. Mere- 
dith still remains Scriptor Ignotus, a treasury of 
good things which few will be at the trouble of 
unlocking ; and, what is more to the purpose, he is 
George Eliot’s successor in logical order, though 
her coeval in time. Mr. Meredith is a born 


philosopher, analyist, and watcher of the moods of 
soul. If sheer abstract thinking could result in a 
work of art, his would be prodigies, for to the mak- 
ing of a picture there never went such deep and 
patient meditation as he employs. 

“And yet he is dry beyond any writer of novels 
known to us—dry and exasperating; tediously 
brilliant ; witty and wise out of season ; filling our 
eyes with diamond dust, which is as blinding as 
sand or steam; not ponderous, like his own Dr. 
Middleton, but suffocating; and, in short, if one 
could say it without incivility, a bore. ‘But the 
man has genius!’ you object. That is the very 
head and front of our accusation. With such en- 
dowments of mind, with fancy and metaphor, with 
an eye for every grave and tender aspect of the 
sky, with insight into man’s nature and woman's 
nature (those widely divergent species), with un 
swerving faith in the joy which keeps life going, 
how is it that he does not charm, but repels? Be- 
cause he is resolved to practise ‘motive-grinding’ 
to the end of the chapter?” 

Mr. Meredith’s qualities are, however, great and 
rare. He gives us living figures of women, boys, 
and sometimes of men. He preaches, with incisive 
wit and imagery, a noble kind of stoicism now 
zesthetic, but resolute, courageous, and undaunted. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is thus stated : 

“He is hard upon the men of his century, ‘who 
may have rounded Seraglio Point; they have not yet 
doubled Cape Turk.’ ‘Our world,’ he explains in 
another place, ‘is all but a sensational world at pres- 
ent, in maternal travail of a soberer, a braver, a 
brighter-eyed.’ It is the man-monster, tyrannously 
masculine, who has called forth the answering 
portent of ‘Woman’s Rights;’ as though women 
should form themselves into regiments of Amazons 
to escape the silken captivity of the harem. Let 
them have brains, he would counsel. 

“His country-folk deserve a chapter to themselves ; 
his boys, immortal as Murillo’s beggars, another. 
We might set him down among the Elizabethan 
poets (not with Shakespeare), and compel him to 
own how many turns of speech and humorous out- 
lines he has stolen from them. 

“Mr. Meredith comes forward with an earth-born 
philosophy, the infinitesimal calculus of motives and 
feelings, which are inspired by nothing from the 
Beyond. There is a name, the summit of all high 
thought and- sacred passion, which he does not 
name—if out of the reverence which forbids him, 
well; but if, as the tenor of his volumes may sug- 
gest, because he thinks it can never be named, and 
has for human ears no significance, then we say, 
here is the explanation of his barrenness after such 
painful and lavish sowing. The human nature he 
manufactures has not a soil in which to strike its 
roots. There is no sun in the sky from which 
light and color may fall upon his seedlings. And 
because, though much of a minute philosopher, he 
is less of an artist, the world which he opens to 
explorers is mechanical, not vital; it has auriferous 
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veins, great spires of silver and diamond, a wealth 
of granite; but the Garden of Eden blooms else- 
where, and, on the whole, he has pictured for us the 
wilderness of man.” 


WOMEN IN THE NEW SOUTH. 
HE Century for November opens with a paper 
entitled “Southern Womanhood as Affected by 
the War,” by Wilbur Fisk Tillett, of Vanderbilt 
University. 

To strengthen the value of his remarks, Mr. Tillett 
has addressed to some “half dozen representative 
Southern women ” certain questions as to their views 
on the subject, and their answers are quoted from 
at length. He pays a fitting tribute to the heroic 
patience and courage with which the women of the 
South have risen superior to the trials of the civil 
war—in so many cases raising with themselves their 
fathers and brothers and lovers and sons. But, he 
asks, how much has been sacrificed, and how much 
gained, in the noble struggle? What is the position 
of the woman in the South to-day? The answers to 
his questions are not the less interesting for being 
so clearly influenced by personal bias—in fact, it is 
largely that personal bias, its direction and extent, 
that is valuable in considering the subject. 

A Virginian, an authoress, writes from one of the 
“leading literary centres of the South :” 

“Woman’s education has advanced with mighty 
strides during the last fifty years, but freeing the 
slaves has had naught todo with it. There are ever 
so many more literary women now than then—not 
that there was not equal literary taste in old times, 
but there was needed the goal of poverty to force the 
Southern women from the loved retirement of the 
domestic circle into the gaze of the public. 
changed nature of domestic service is altogether evil 
in my eyes. . . . As to the respectability of self- 
support in women, sensible people were the same in 
the old times as in the new, but the necessity for a 
woman supporting herself rarely ever existed then. 

The social life of woman in the South has 
in my judgment changed very greatly for the worse, 
in that much less deference to womankind is enter- 
tained by the rising generation of young men.” 

An “intellectual and thoughtful Tennessee lady” 
writes from the home where “her grandchildren to- 
day eat their meals almost over the same spot where 
her grandmother ate :” 

“IT do not think, as some do, that white children 
were contaminated by association with negroes. 

. There has been improvement in the physical 
development of woman in the South, but it is due, 
not to the abolition of slavery, but to the advance 
Which has been made in the study of hygiene and 
the introduction of the gymnasium into the schools. 
Women receive beter education now than before 
the war, spending on an average four years more 
in the school-room now than then. As a rule, our 
Southern academies thirty years ago graduated 
girls at sixteen, and often younger. The crowning 
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glory of the present age is that every woman is free 
to develop her own personality. Formerly the ul- 
timatum of a Southern girl’s existence was marriage, 
and an old maid was an object of pity. 

“You ask, ‘What of the respectability of self-sup- 
port then and now?’ I answer that in the two cities 
with which I am familiar, the most popular wom- 
en in society are self-supporting women—teachers. 

Still, I say, and I hope all my sisters in the 
South will say with me, far distant be the day when 
the women of this country will lay aside the modesty 
and delicacy that so well befit them, and undertake 
to compete with men in business or in public and 
political life.” 

A younger woman rejoices in the emancipation 
from helplessness that the last quarter century has 
brought to the unmarried woman in the Southern 
States; but she, too, while speaking without that 
after-glow of injured feeling, recognizes that some- 
thing has been distinctly lost in the grace of manner 
and conversation, the charming repose of culture, 
which was possible under the old order. 

Finally, Mr. Tillett presents the views of a “gentle- 
man who has been an educator of Southern girls for 
the past forty years, and is at present at the head of 
one of the largest and most prosperous female colleges 
in the South, having enrolled during the past year 
over four hundred pupils.” 

This gentleman says unhesitatingly that all the 
post-bellum social influences work to the advantage 
of the Southern woman. He rejoices that the white 
child is no longer subject to the contaminating influ- 
ence of negro associates ; he is sure that the educa- 
tion of girls has been much improved by the new 
conditions ; that as to domestic affairs, the modern 
servant is much more competent and agreeable 
generally than the slave labor. He lays especial 
stress on the new possibilities for women to learn to 
make their own living, ayd in this connection says 
that before the war “the South still clung to the 
chivalric interpretation of woman’s position as a 
kind of superior being to be carefully guarded from 
the rude asperities of every-day existence.” It is 
to be hoped that we are not right in supplying a 
curl of the lip with these words about “the interpre- 
tation of woman’s position asa kind of superior 
being.” Surely when woman is believed “a superior’ 
being” she at once becomes so. And just so surely 
whoever believes firmly in a superior being is by 
so much himself exalted. It may be comfortable, 
and advisable from a utilitarian point of view, to 
declare that the evident improvement in the society 
of the South is the whole of an unmixed benefit, 
but whoever wants to look the facts in the face will 
see that here in this inevitable degeneration of the 
chivalric exaltation of woman there is something— 
asupremely good and noble thing—lost to the world. 
However, it is to be remembered that this gentleman 
is an “educator of Southern girls” and has enrolled 
within a year four hundred youthful aspirants for 
knowledge, so we should not expect him to look too 
closely at the sentimental side of the question. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON. 


NE of the leading articles of the month is the 
account by the Rev. Henry M. Field, in 
Harper's, of the life and deeds of that hero-saint of 
the Confederate cause, Stonewall Jackson. 
The secret of General Jackson’s strength was his 
implicit faith in God. This was the iron in his blood. 


From Harper’s Magazine. 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 


It was the “inspiration of his life. He carried it 
into war; indeed, it grew stronger as the clouds grew 
darker. His marvellous successes might well con- 
firm his faith in the Divine protection, which he 
sought constantly by prayer. His negro servant said 
he always knew when there was going to be a battle, 
because his master got up so many times in the night 
to pray! And he at once packed his haversack, for 
he knew that he would call for it in the morning. 
When he was riding to battle and spoke not a word, 
his lips were observed to be moving in prayer. Thus 
relying upon a higher power, how could he help look- 
ing upon success as the answer to his prayers, and 
say, what he fervently believed, that it was ‘not by 
his own might or power,’ but that it was God who 
had given him the victory?” 

The religion of Jackson, says Mr. Field, “is an 
enigma to many who study the life of the great 
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soldier, while to others it is a scorn and a derision. 
To those who seek a subject for caricature, the eccen- 
tricities in which he carried some things to an ex- 
treme furnish plenty of material for their small wit. 
Such was his rigid observance of the Sabbath. Not 
only did he refrain from all worldly occupations on 
that day ; he would not even write a letter, nor read 
one if he received it, even though it was from her 
who was to be his wife. He was sure that it 
would keep its sweetness till the next day, and 
meanwhile he had the pleasure of anticipation. 
Nay, more, he would not post a letter on Sat- 
urday lest it should travel on Sunday. One 
exception, however, he was compelled to make. 
Sometimes he had to fight a battle on that 
holy day ; but that he looked upon as a work 
of ‘necessity,’ if not of ‘mercy ;’ and then he 
would keep Monday! So scrupulous was he 
not to defraud the Lord of His just due, that 
he would sometimes keep two or three days 
running to balance the account.” 

Mr. Field finds in General Jackson all the 
qualities that go to make a popular hero. He 
would seem to agree with the critics who rank 
Jackson as the greatest soldier the civil war 
produced. “Not that he was at the head of 
the largest army, or undertook the most ex- 
tensive military operations, but that with the 
means that he had he accomplished more than 
any other commander. He had made a study 
of the campaigns of Napoleon, and saw that 
success lay not merely in having ‘the strongest 
battalions,’ but in secrecy of design and ra- 
pidity of execution. In the latter, he outdid 
even Napoleon himself, training his men to 
such a pitch of endurance that he could ‘rush’ 
them twenty-five miles a day over a broken 
country, across rivers and over mountains, 
and fight a battle as the sun was going down.” 

Mr. Field reviews in a paragraph Gen- 
eral Jackson’s Shenandoah Valley campaign. 
Nothing in the war, he is of opinion, gave 
more decisive proof of military genius than 
this campaign—‘“the only one which he con- 
ducted absolutely alone, with no interference from 
those above him; where he was pitted not against 
one army, but four (under Banks, Frémont, Shields, 
and Milroy), advancing upon him from different 
quarters, and out-manceuvred them all, attacking 
and defeating each in turn, till he drove them, one 
after another, out of the Valley, when he gave them 
all the slip, and crossing the Blue Ridge in one of 
his rapid marches,suddenly appeared on the flank of 
McClellan’s army before Richmond. That decided the 
Peninsular campaign ; then followed the second Bull 
Run, which proved far more bloody than the first.” 

Mr. Field treats at length of the sweet, bright home- 
life of the iron soldier, an unappreciated element of 
his character which is brought to the front in the 
new “Life of Stonewall Jackson,” by his wife, Mary 
Anna Jackson, to be published by Harper & Bros. 
in December of this year. 
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THE “ PEACE” OF EUROPE. 


STRONG contribution to the periodical litera- 

ture of the month is Professor Edward A. 

Freeman’s article, “ Dangers to the Peace of Europe,” 
in the November Forum. 

The great source of danger in Western Europe is, 
of course, the “not be happy until she gets it” atti- 
tude of France toward the territory she lost to Ger- 
many in 1871. To recover Alsace and Lorraine 
every Frenchman is ready at any favorable time to 
go to war with Germany. On the other hand, it is 
certain that Germany, while she may not seek war 
with France, will not shrink from it if it is forced 
upon her. 

The growing ill-feeling between France and Italy 
is not likely, Prof. Freeman is of opinion, to result 
in war between these two nations; so long at least 
as the existing alliance between Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, and Italy is continued. An attack upon 
Italy would be equivalent to an attack upon the com. 
bined powers of the Triple Alliance. The alliance 
of these three powers serves as well to restrain 
Russia from making an attack either on Germany 
or on Austria. While neither France nor Russia 
alone would be likely to attack the allied powers of 
the so-called “League of Peace,” one is led to infer 
from Professor Freeman’s account that the two unit- 
ed would not hesitate a moment should a favorable 
opportunity present itself. 

The cause of the friendship between France and 
Russia, Mr. Freeman finds in their common hatred 
of Germany. Given, he says, the Triple Alliance, 
“with France as a jealous and suspected power on 
one side, with Russia as a suspected and jealous 
power on the other side, it follows as a natural con- 
sequence that France and Russia should look to one 
another as possible helpers in time of need. How 
far the two governments may be bound to one 
another, plain people will do better not to guess; 
what the general feeling between the two nations is, 
late events have shown plainly enough. France and 
Russia are friendly nations, whether they are bound 
or not by treaties to this or that course of action.” 

The Turk is another source of danger to the 
peace of Europe. He is, Professor Freeman asserts, 
a “foreign intruder” and as much a stranger in 
Europe as he was when he first came in, five hun- 
dred years ago. In the interest of peace, as well as 
in the interest of right, the Turk, he holds, must be 
ousted from Southeast Europe, and the lands in his 
grasp divided among their own people, the Greeks, 
the Bulgarians, and the Servians. Once Europe is 
rid of the Turk, it is also rid of one great cause of 
discontent. 

Professor Freeman gives several pages to the con- 
sideration of rumors of war kept alive by enterpris 
ing newspapers as a disturber of the peace of Europe. 
“In these newspapers war is of course spoken of with 
horror, as a thing which must be kept off as long as 
possible ; but it is spoken of as a thing all but pres- 
ent. It is not spoken of as a thing which may come 
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at any moment through some as yet unknown cause, 
but as a thing which must come sooner or later out 
of causes which are at this moment at work, and 
which is simply staved off from day to day by this 
or that momentary shift. The rumors shift back- 
ward and forward. One day war will soon break 
out, because such a power has moved troops near to 
the frontier of such another power. The next day 
the war must have been put off, because the prince 
who seemed to threaten is going on a friendly visit 
to the prince who seems to be threatened. <A few 
days later the war has got near again, because some- 
thing was done or left undone at this royal meeting 
which gives it a less friendly look than some other 
royal meeting. And so the thing goes on, accus- 
toming men’s minds to the thought of war, and 
leading them to look on it as something depending 
wholly on the fancies or caprices of princes and 
diplomats. And the worst of it is that this way of 
looking at things is so very largely a true one. There 
are several persons in Europe any one of whom 
could kindle the flame of war in a moment, with 
reason or without reason. The worst of the system 
of rumor is that it teaches men to think too much 
of this side of things, and to think of it the wrong 
way.” In short, rumors of war accustom men to the 
possibilities of war at any moment, whether there 
are any real grounds for war or not. 


Europe’s Military System a Disturber, Not a 
Preserver, of Peace. 

Mr. William R. Thayer, following Professor 
Freeman, shows that Europe is burdened with a 
military system which costs her annually one thou- 
sand million dollars, and furthermore, holds that 
the system disturbs rather than preserves the peace 
of Europe. 

France maintains a large standing army, it is 
asserted, that some day she may avenge herself on 
Germany. “The French insist, to be sure, that they 
wish only to defend themselves from attack ; but in 
their hearts there rankles the consciousness of their 
defeat in 1870, and there lie Alsace and Lorraine as 
perpetual reminders that what was French is now 
German.” 

By annexing Alsace and Lorraine “Germany con- 
sciously flung into the midst of European politics 
a permanent source of discord, and imposed upon 
herself the need of maintaining a larger army to 
guard against the consequences of her blunder.” 

Eliminate Russia from European politics and, says 
Mr. Thayer, “the other powers would have no plau- 
sible excuse for keeping up their armaments, because 
France, in spite of her grievances and wrath, would 
see the hopelessness of dashing her head against 
Germany, supported by Austria and Italy.” Russia 
is ambitious; has much to gain and very little to 
lose. She desires some of the wealth of the more 
civilized countries, and to satisfy her ambitions 
must needs have a large army. To resist the en- 
croachments of this ambitious neighbor on her east 
Germany is forced to maintain a much larger army 
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than is necessary to withstand her neighbor on the 
west. 

Austria, herself not daring to precipitate a con- 
flict, must also have a large army as protection 
against Russia. 

Italy, afraid that her dearly bought independence 
should be snatched away from her by her armed 
neighbors, has burdened herself likewise with a 
military system. 

“On these and similar grounds,” concludes Mr. 
Thayer, “do the governments of Europe explain why 
they are obliged to keep up their standing armies. 
These are the alarms and dangers, real or imagi- 
nary, which cause the populations to submit to enor- 
mous sacrifices. Every country, even Russia, denies 
that it desires war, and protests that it would gladly 
disband its armament after its neighbors had dis- 
banded theirs. Fifty years ago many men asserted 
and believed that when Europe should be reconsti- 
tuted according to the principle of nationalities the 
reign of peace would begin. Since then Germany 
and Italy have risen to national life and many 
frontiers have been rectified, but Europe is still 
perturbed, and to day it is not love of peace, it is not 
regard for morality, that prevents the armed truce 
from breaking into open war. Monarchs and min- 
isters have lost faith in the attainability of real 
peace. As a poor substitute for it, they have per- 
fected the present system, whereby each country, by 
being fully armed, hopes to discourage its neighbors 
from assailing it.” 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 


HE November number of the North American 
Review contains the first instalment of 
an article on “Italy and the Pope” by Signor 
Crispi. His point of view appears in the opening 
lines. “Italy has the privilege of possessing in her 
capital city the head of the Catholic Church. This 
privilege is certainly not envied her by other nations, 
because it means, not that we have with us a minis- 
ter of God, who exercises pacifically his spiritual 
power, but that we have with us a pretender to the 
throne who conspires against the unity and the 
liberty of the country. After the fall of the temporal 
power the Pope failed to show the Christian virtue of 
obedience to the laws of Providence, and to take up 
again the functions of his sovereign pontificate under 
the conditions in which it existed in the first years 
of the institution. If he had done this, he would 
have been an element in the peninsula of love and 
order ; but in his actual attitude he is the cause of 
suspicion and of distrust, and he is regarded as an 
enemy against whom we are compelled to be on our 
guard, because, from one moment to another, he may 
disturb the public peace.” 


ABOLITION NECESSARY TO ITALIAN UNITY. 


The abolition of the civil authority of the Church, 
Crispi asserts, was only a logical consequence of the 
establishment of the political unity of Italy which 
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was accomplished in 1861 when she proclaimed her 
constitution. It was impossible thereafter that 
Rome should “remain outside the national orbit.” 
Moreover, the suppression of the temporal power of 
the Pope was necessary, it is held, to the pacifica- 
tion of the country. “Rome under the Pope was a 
gangrene spot which must have poisoned the whole 
body of the nation. From 1860 onward it had 
become the asylum of all the fallen dynasties, a cave 
of brigands who infested the southern provinces of 
the peninsula.” 

Signor Crispi relates that previous to 1870, when 
the citizens of the Roman provinces voted by uni- 
versal suffrage their annexation to the kingdom of 
Italy, the temporal power of the Popes had been 
thrice abolished—“ in 1798 by the people assembled 
at the capital after their entrance into Rome of the 
French troops under “General Berthier ; on the 17th 
of May, 1809, by a decree of Napoleon I. ; and on 
the 9th of February, 1849, by a law of the Roman 
republic.” 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


RTHUR SILVA WHITE, Secretary to the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, con- 
tributes to Harper’s a paper on “Africa and the 
European Powers,” in which he considers the pros- 
pects of European colonization from the stand-point 
of the physical and political geographer. 


PROFIT, NOT BENEVOLENCE. 


“The European powers in Africa, whatever their 
original and impelling motives may have been, are 
nowadays creating extensive colonial establishments, 
not for philanthropic but purely utilitarian ends. 
And in regard to their ultimate value as colonial 
possessions, it is necessary that they should return 
some interest on the capital sunk in their develop- 
ment, otherwise they will prove an incumbrance. 

“The interest may be of more than one kind, how- 
ever. It may be a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence only, or their equivalent in political weight ; 
but, whether material or moral, some profit is sought 
and expected.” 

Colonization will, of course, proceed most rapidly 
and most advantageously along the lines of least re- 
sistance. The factors entering into the question of 
resistance or non-resistance to European intrusion 
are classified by this writer to quite an appalling 
degree. Naturally, the coast line has been settled 
first and contains a large majority of the European 
element, and the fact that the great river highways 
break into cataracts at the rim of the inland plateau 
has still further confined colonization to the coast. 

In considering the value which any particular re- 
gion would have for European occupation, several 
obvious questions obtrude themselves ; climatic con- 
ditions render the Nubian desert, the Sahara, the 
Lybian desert, and other parts impervious to the 
advance of civilization ; proximity to the great nat- 
ural highways and inland routes offers facility to 
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the commercial exploitation of the country—for in- 
stance, the route by the Zambezi and great lakes, that 
by the Niger and the Soodan, and that from Cape 
Colony north to the lakes; the social status of the 
indigenous population offers many grades of resist- 
ance to assimilation of European methods, and there 
is to be remembered the rivalry of Mohammedan 
conquest, a domination so much more agreeable to 
the negro than the Christian civilization. 


METHODS OF PROPAGANDA. 


It does not inspire an optimistic mood to read Mr. 
White’s frank words on the bearing of the slave 
trade and the liquor traffic with natives, questions 
of such essential importance in the commercial 
occupation of the country. His three causes which 
have operated toward nullifying the propagandizing 
efforts of the Europeans are “ (1) European rivalries 
in and the ineffective administration of the terri- 
tories in Africa ; (2) the immoral practices of traders ; 
and (3) above all, the debasing and destructive traffic 
in cheap spirits. In the interests not only 
of humanity, but of national honor, if for no higher 
or even material reason, the European powers in 
Africa should immediately stop the indiscriminate 
trade in intoxicating liquors, by which their ‘cus- 
vwmers’ are slowly but surely being driven either into 
sodden barbarism, which can have no desires for 
other European manufactures, or into untimely 
graves, which will be imperishable monuments of 
European hypocrisy and disgrace. 

“Chartered companies have proved invaluable for 
tentative or experimental efforts, because (1) com- 
merce is the natural instrument for effecting the 
true development of Africa, and (2) because they 
can advance boldly where it is not expedient for the 
national flag to venture. But chartered companies, 
for this very reason, and because native interests 
might be sacrificed to the interests of the share-hold- 
ers, should have the strict parental supervision of 
their respective governments. 

The chief end and aim of Mr. White’s article is a 
very interesting map of Africa, which purports to 
show approximately, by means of a most abstruse 
collection of hatchings, the relative eligibility of the 
various natural divisions of the continent. 

When one has mastered the mechanism of refer- 
ence to this map, he will find the cross-hatched areas 
representing the highest value—due to climate, nat- 
ural communications, animal and vegetable re- 
sources, political conditions, etc.—in two inconsid- 
erable patches, the smaller about the delta of the Nile, 
and the larger at the extreme south, stretching north- 
east along the cvast from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Of the second grade, representing a relative value 
to European dominion of eighty per cent., the three 
areas appear, two of them contiguous to Cape Colony, 
covering the South African Republic and the Orange 
Free State, while the third is also in South Africa 
in the Zambezi basin. A narrow strip along the 
Barbary coast gives the only instance of the third 
best, or seventy-per-cent. region. From twenty to 


sixty per cent. of value is attributed to the coast 
strip with hardly a break, while the areas of highest 
resistance are general in the interior desert regions. 
From another stand-point, it will be seen that Africa 
is divided among the Europeans and Mohammedans, 
the former in the south and the latter in the north, 
generally speaking. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 


HE Hon. Alfred Deakin, M.P., of Victoria, one 
of the delegates to the National Australasian 
Convention, furnishes Scribner’s Magazine with a 
paper relating the history of the attempts at union 
between the Australian colonies, and an account of 
the recent convention, which marks the last.and most 
definite movement toward that end. 
This convention met in Sydney in March and April 
of this year. New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania each sent seven delegates, these men being 
the wisest and most experienced statesmen in the 
land. For twenty-two days the convention sat, pre- 
sided over by Sir Henry Parkes, the venerable but 
acute New South Wales leader. 


THE CONSTITUTION. 

One of the most important questions to be settled 
was as to the concessions of power which the local 
governments would make to the central government, 
for it must be borne in mind that the colonies are 
as independent of each other as were the American 
colonies before the adoption of the articles of confed- 
eration and our allegiance to England alone. In 
settling this, as in the arrangement of many other 
points, the example of the United States was closely 
followed. “Practically all the powers of Congress, 
save that of making war, and all the prohibitions 
of anti-federal State action in the American Consti- 
tution, have been settled upon the commonwealth, ” 
and, likewise in accordance with the same model, 
“the undefined margin of legislative authority, not 
precisely surrendered to the central government, is 
retained by the local legislatures.” 

The new Parliament, like that of the United States, 
comprises two branches, a lower chamber elected by 
the people on the basis of numbers, and an upper 
chamber elected by the colonies, in which each 
should have the same numerical strength. But un- 
like the United States, the system of responsible 
government was adopted, this being the system in 
vogue in all the individual colonies. 

This latter fact was a main reason why the hottest 
debates raged over the question of the relative powers 
of the two chambers. Should the Senate be allowed 
equal powers with the House of Representatives or 
not? It was finally arranged that in general legis- 
lation the two Houses should be co-ordinate, but that 
the Senate should not be permitted to originate or 
amend money bills. “The distinctive characteristic 
of the commonwealth will be that it associates a 
responsible government, dependent upon one cham- 
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ber alone, with a second chamber strengthened by 
its federal origin and a kind of inviolable indepen- 
dence in its constituencies, which will remain in 
some aspects, as they are now in all aspects, sover- 
eign states.” This is the original and distinctively 
Australian feature of the constitution. 

The machinery for amending the constitution is 
distinctively American. The endorsement of both 
Houses is all that is necessary for the passage of such 
a measure in Great Britain and Canada, but the Aus- 
tralian constitution requires the ratifieation of 4 
majority of the voters, the special machinery for 
obtaining this vote being a constitutional conven- 
tion, as the state legislatures are not permitted to 
vate on the matter, as.is the case in the United States. 


PROSPECTS OF ADOPTION. 


The prospects of an immediate adoption of the bill 
are not hopeful. The objections proceeding from the 
radical ranks are numerous and strenuous. New 
South Wales is split by a labor party, and. the results 
there are not to be forecast. New Zealand: will cer- 
tainly not join a union just yet, and it is probable 
that Western Australia will hold off for a time. 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania 
are considered safe, and it is possible that if the 
ethers decline to enter a union, these states: will 
combine: themselves. 


HOW: TO IMPROVE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


“HE North American Review for November’ con- 
tains four’ valuable papers on “ How’ toIm- 
prove Municipal: Government” by the mayors of 
Baltimore, Buffalo, and St: Louis, and ex-Mayor 
Hart, of Boston. All agree that our municipalities 
should be vested with a larger mesure of local self- 
government than they at present enjoy unhdér’ state 

eonstitutions. 

Ex~-Mayor Hart’s View.. 

The true model and the best precedent: for the 
constitution of an American city, ex-Mayor Hart, 
of Boston, believes, “are to be found in our national 
and* state constitutions. They all :draw the line 
between legislative, judicial, and executive work. 
This distribution of. public. power appears to be of 
fundamental importance.: It: is probably safe to 
think'that the main reason why so many of our city 
governments fail to give satisfaction is to be found 
in the-exercise of legislative and executive power 
by the same municipal officer or: body. Some 
American mayors or other administrative officers 
still exercise judicial functions. Aldermen and 
councilmen, whose duty is plainly legislative, have 
too often done purely administrative work at times 
under: state authority, and usually to the detriment 
of responsible government. The less the mayor has 
to do with legislative work beyond. making recom- 
mendations and exercising the veto power, the 
better.” 

He would not:.give the mayor -absolute power of 
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appointing his subordinates, but would vest him 
with the unqualified power of removal and the veto 
power over all the acts of the city council. The 
city council should, he maintains, be composed of 
two legislative branches, each having a negative on 
the other. If tothe board of aldermen is given the 
power of passing upon executive appointments, with 
the common council should be placed the power of 
originating appropriations. 

Both aldermen and councilmen should be stripped 
of all administrative work. 

Mayor Davidson’s View. 

Mayor Davidson, of Baltimore, attributes the diffi- 
culty in the administration of the affairs of Ameri- 
can municipalities to three principal causes. First, 
the apathy and indifference which the majority of 
the better class of citizens display with regard to 
taking an active part in municipal government. 
Second, the narrow limit of the powers of the 
municipality under the state legislature. Regarding 
this constitutional difficulty in the way of good 
government, he maintains that “cities of certain 
grades should hold in nmiany respects the identical 
relations to the states: that the states hold to the gen- 
eral government of the country ; and: while proper 
and reasonable: restrictions: should not be relin- 
quished—restrictions preventing the: disregard of 
the ordinary principles of law and order—the city 
should be invested with discretionary powers for 
the transaction of its. business to much: the same 
extent as is allowed to private corporations.” Third, 
the lack of power on the part of the mayor of 
appointing and removing, his subordinates. 

In conclusion, Mr. Davidson says: “The whole 
question of more efficient city government will be 
solved when politics are permitted to have no more 
place in the management of our cities: than in 
individual or corporate enterprises,. when. the indi- 
vidual citizen realizes the obligation to’ do his part 
in holding public office whenever called upon to 
perform such service, when the powers of self-gov- 
ernment are not usurped by the state; and when 
responsibility is lodged in one chief executive officer 
whose discretion, ability, character, and. standing 
will be a sufficient guarantee to the community that 
its best interests will be conserved with. absolute 
fidelity.” 

Mayor Bishop’s View.- 

Mayor Bishop, of Buffalo, believes, with ex-Mayor 
Hart and Mayor Davidson, in “Home Rule” for 
cities or, in his own words, that “the legislative 
control over municipal government should only be 
to provide general laws for the incorporation of 
cities and limiting the corporate powers that may 
be exercised ; and that each city should be permit- 
ted toframe its own charter, subject to those restric- 
tions, and adopt and amend it by vote of its own 
citizens.” He also believes in the absolute separa- 
tion of administrative from legislative departments, 
but would not place unrestricted power of removal 
with the mayor, as ex-Mayor Hart recommends. 
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Mayor Noonan’s View. 

Mayor Noonan, of St. Louis, holds that the closer 
municipal government is made to conform to 
national and state government the nearer perfect 
it will become. The government of St. Louis, 
which is modelled upon the theory and plan of 
federal and state governments, he believes to be as 
nearly perfect as that of any city in the United 
States. He regards the government of St. Louis 
weak only in that it is wanting in the third division 
of state and federal power—the judiciary. As it is, 
there is no power to decide when the executive and 
legislative disagree, and a “dead-lock” is the result. 

In Mr. Noonan’s opinion politics have a legitimate 
place in municipal affairs. “Politics, properly 
understood, means only the science of government 
—the regulation and government of the state, the 
preservation of its safety, peace, and prosperity, 
the protection of its citizens in their rights, with 
the preservation and improvement of their morals. 
If these are objects worthy of national interest, why 
are they not equally desirable of attainment and 
observation in local matters? To achieve them is 
the purpose of all governments, national, state, and 
local.” 


PARTY IN THE POLITICAL SYSTEM. 


NSON P. MORSE has a forcible article in the 
Annals of the American Academy for Novem- 
ber on “The Place of Party in the Political System.” 
The main function of party is, he maintains, that 
of holding government in subjection to the state. 
This it does through the education-and organization 
of public opinion. “In the first place, party keeps 
the people fully informed in regard to public matters. 
What one party fails to discover or wishes to conceal, 
its rival is sure to unearth and proclaim. In the 
second place, party discusses with freedom and 
thoroughness every public question in the presence 
of the people. In the third place, party discusses 
such questions not merely on the ground of a surface 
expediency, but in the light of great principles. 
Indeed, the ultimate end of party is to secure as the 
basis of public policy the adoption of the principles 
which it professes. In the fourth place, party not 
only secures the discussion of public questions before 
the people, but, what is more important, discussion 
by the people. In this way, party lifts the common 
citizen ov; of the ranks of private life and imparts 
to him, in some degree, a public character. Lastly, 
party organizes the public epinion which it helps to 
form. It provides the means by which those who 
hold like views in regard to public questions can 
act together effectively in their support. It is able 
to do this, because it possesses and exercises the 
right to designate those who fill the post of govern- 
ment ; and because, in the second place, it must take 
into its own hands the direction of every movement 
by which the constitution is modified.” 
In conclusion he says: “Party stands closer to the 
state than any other factor of the political system. It 
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is the first to interpret and the first to give expression 
to the will of the state. And when that will is once 
made. manifest, party superintends its execution. 
If the state wills a change in the constitution, party 
puts in motion the constitutional machinery by 
which the change is effected. If the state wills a 
change in the policy of government, party takes the 
steps by which this, too, is accomplished. In short, 
it seems to me that the obedience of government 
which the state used to secure at long intervals and 
for short periods, at great cost and very imperfectly, 
by means of revolution and constituent assemblies, 
it now secures easily and far more durably and per- 
fectly by means of party.” 


THE OFFICIAL BALLOT. 


IRST place in New Englander and Yale Review 

is given to a paper by Henry T. Blake on 
“The Official Ballot in Elections.” He finds many 
objections to the official ballot. .It abrogates, he 
maintains, the very purposes whith it professes to 
seek, viz., “the right of independent voting, and the 
overthrow of the ‘machine’ in politics.” To keep 
the official ballot within practical dimensions “the 
law necessarily requires that it shall contain such 
names only as have been regularly nominated by the 
established parties, and by duly organized indepen- 
dent political associations. Thus the manipulation 
of primaries and nominating conventions becomes 


as important and exact ascience as the management 
of the election itself.” 

Mr. Blake’s further objections are that the cost of 
printing and distributing this form of ballot is enor- 
mous, and that the process of voting it is compli- 


cated and slow. It was devised to secure secrecy 
in voting, and yet, he says, “it actually compels that 
very large class who are ranked as ‘ignorant or 
infirm’ to disclose their votes for the purpose of 
having the names properly marked by an election 
official. 

“Its general adoption is to be regretted,” Mr. Blake 
remarks in conclusion, “not merely on account of its 
intrinsic defects and dangers, but because it stands 
in the way of another system, which has been tested 
by experience and been proved to combine the merits 
of simplicity, efficiency, and economy, with that 
absolute secrecy which the official ballot fails to 
secure. I mean the compulsory universal use of the 
official envelope in connection with the retiring 
booth, as the only apparatus supplied by the state 
to the voter.” 

Recent Progress in Ballot Reform. 

Frederic G. Mather sums up, in an article in Ando- 
ver Review for November, the recent progress which 
has been made in ballot reform in the United States : 
“We find that twenty-six of the States of the Union 
will vote under some form of the Australian system 
in November, 1891. This leaves only eighteen States 
which have not made a great advance in the reform 
within the past three years. The eighteen are: Ala- 
Idaho, Iowa, 
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Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Texas, and Virginia. Progress, 
however, has been made in Iowa, although ballot- 
reform laws were defeated in that State in 1891. The 
new constitution just adopted by Kentucky provides 
that all elections by the people shall be by secret 
official ballot, furnished by public authority to the 
voters at the polls, and marked by each voter in pri- 
vate at the polls, and then and there deposited. The 
General Assembly is given power to make the 
necessary laws for carrying this provision into effect, 
and it will probably do so next winter. Maine, it 
should be stated, has enacted the full Australian 
ballot, similar to the law of Massachusetts ; but the 
first election under its provisions will not take place 
till September, 1892.” 

THE UNDEVELOPED i OF THE PACIFIC 

ATES. 


APTAIN WILLIAM L. MERRY, President of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, dis- 
cusses in the Forum for November the “Commer- 
cial Future of the Pacific States.” Of the resources 
of this region he says: “The timber lands are the 
finest on the globe, and will become available when 
our eastern sea-coast and Europe are denuded. The 
California redwood has for many purposes no equal 
in any timber known to commerce ; the white cedar 
of Oregon is exceedingly beautiful; and the sugar 
pine and the Oregon pine are unexcelled in general 
usefulness. Other kinds of timber, too, are abun- 
dant. The fisheries of the Pacific coast are practical- 
ly inexhaustible, but they are yet hardly known to 
commerce, except in a pioneer way. The soil is 
fertile where the country is not mountainous; and 
the mountain ranges are rich in minerals. It is 
true that in the southern part of California irriga- 
tion is a necessity , but the lands produce wonder- 
fully when water is applied. The cereal crops of 
the Northern Pacific States will in California find 
competitors in horticulture and viticulture fully 
equal to them in value. The value of the wheat 
crop, for the half decade from 1885 to 1889 inclusive, 
of the seven States and Territories of the Pacific 
coast, was $211,344,886; the value of the gold and 
silver product for the same period was $213, 536, 621 ; 
and the value of the fruit product for 1889 was 

$16, 000, 000.” 

AN INTER OCEANIC CANAL THE SOLUTION. 

The great problem which the Pacific States have 
to solve is, naturally, that of transportation. Already 
these States produce far in excess of the home 
demand. Such progress as has been made thus far 
may be attributed in the largest degree to railroads, 
but transportation by this means has already prac- 
tically reached its limit. In the construction of a 
water-way through the American isthmus lies, it is 
held, the solution of the prosperity of the Pacific 
States. The canal will not only develop the mari- 


time commerce of the Pacific States, but will encour- 
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age the growth of industry in their interiors. The 
cities of the western coast which are now railway 
terminals will become commercial centres. In the 
movement of one year’s wheat crop of the Pacific 
coast alone Mr. Merry estimates that from $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000 could be saved in freight, insurance, 
interest, and charges for sacking through the con- 
struction of such a canal. With the aid of the refrig- 
erator steamers, the markets: of Northern Europe 
could be supplied with the horticultural products of 
the Pacific coast in twenty-five days. Mr. Merry 
calls attention to the important fact that the route 
from the ports of China and Japan to the Nicara- 
guan Canal passes within 180 miles of San Francisco 
and still nearer to San Diego. 

Besides the construction of a canal connecting 
the Pacific with the Atlantic oceans, two other con- 
ditions of rapid and suécessful development of the 
Pacific are named: first, a rigid exclusion of Mon- 
golian immigration, and, second, the encouragement 
of a desirable Caucasian immigration. The rapid 
development of wealth, industry, and population 
without the canal, Mr. Merry reasserts, is an impossi- 
bility. 


THE CAUSES OF THE SOUTH’S DEFEAT. 


Y far the strongest article in the New England 
Magazine for November is the one by Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart on “ Why the South was 
Defeated in the Civil War.” He attributes the South's 
defeat to no one cause, but to several causes ; to the 
differences in population, to economic and social 
differences, and to the different moral quality of the 
people and institutions for which the two sections 
were fighting. 
INFERIORITY IN NUMBERS AND WEALTH. 


In the first place, the military population of the 
seceding States as compared with non-seceding was 
only about as one to four. Leaving out of consider- 
ation military management, the defeat of the South 
was, therefore, physically possible. In point of 
wealth the North was also far superior to the South. 
The value of the improved lands of the seceding 
States in 1860 is given as $1,850, 000,000, while that 
of the non-seceding as $4,800,000,000. “Throughout 
the South, the tillage was primitive and rude, and 
most of it was carried on by slave labor; in the 
North, machinery and improved processes made it 
possible to raise a larger crop in proportion to the 
laborersemployed. Manufactures of every kind were 
wofully deficient in the South. In a region includ- 
ing the enormous coal and iron beds of Alabama 
and Georgia, one of the richest deposits on the face 
of the earth, there was but one large blast furnace 
and ten rail mills. To manufacture its great staple, 
cotton, the South had but 150 factories, against more 
than 900 in the North, and the value of the manu- 
factured fabric of the South was but $8, 000,000, in the 
total of $115,000,000. Of the 1,260 woollen factories 
of the country, 78 were in the South. The manu- 
facture of clothing, an essential industry when war 
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is going on, employed, in 1860, less than 2,000 per- 
sons in the Southern States and nearly 100,000 in 
the North. Of boots and shoes, the South furnished 
but three per cent. of the product.” 

LIMITED IN MILITARY RESOURCES. 

Then, too, the military resources of the South were 
meagre compared with thoseavailable in the North. 
“The one large iron works in the country, the Tred- 
egar, was run night and day to supply materials. 
Arms, cannon, munitions, could be imported in lim- 
ited quantities by the blockade-runners; clothing 
came in the same way; but medical supplies, hos- 
pital comforts, even food, were often lacking. The 
limited military resources of the South were made 
less available because of the lack of sufficient inter- 
nal transportation. The water-ways, both on the 
rivers and to the eastward, were early occupied or 
blockaded by the North. Union troops could be 
shipped from New York to Hampton Roads, or to 
Florida, or to Mobile, or to New Orleans; after the 
first months of the war, no Confederate troops could 
be forwarded by sea. The'country was therefore 
thrown upon its railroads. These roads were few and 
improperly built, as had been the case also in the 
North, and they steadily deteriorated. 

“The North, on the other hand, was supplied with 
al] that a rich country could furnish, or that money 
could buy in foreign countries. No army in the 
history of the world was ever so well fed ; probably 
no army was ever so well clothed as that of the 
United States.” 


THE SOUTH SUPERIOR AS A MILITARY AGENT. 


Professor Hart maintains that as a military agent 
the Southern Confederacy was decidedly superior to 
the Union. Their kaders, both civil and military, 
were able, :and the political and social oragnization 
of the South was well adapted te war. But the su- 
periority of the South in this respect counted but 
little against its inferiority in numbers, resources, 
nnilitary supplies, and means of communication. 


DESCENDED FROM THE SAME ORIGIN. 


Professor Hart’s closing paragraph will be of espe- 
cial interest to students of American history. “It is 
the favorite theory of political writers that there 
was, in 1860, a distinct difference between northern 
and southern character, arising out of the fact that 
the dominant element in the North was descended 
form the Puritan, :and in the South from the Cava- 
lier. It is now established that no such difference 
of origin can'‘be proven. The Virginian and the 
Maryland planters, the New Jersey Quakers, and the 
Connecticut and Massachusetts settlers sprang from 
the same @lass in England. The elements chiefly 
represented iim all ‘the colonies at the time of their 
foundation were the intelligent yeomanry and small 
landowners. ‘The <aristocracy of which the South 
boasted so much was not (lescended from the younger 
or older sons of English men of rank; it was made 
up of the sons:‘and grandsons and great- grandsons of 
those planters who were the first, by their shrewdness 
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and energy, to acquire large landed estates. The 
climate had brought about some changes, and in 
the South there had been developed a class of small 
landholders, the so-called poor whites, who had but 
little improved during the century previous to the 
civil war. The original bases of the white popula- 
tion were, however, the same. The great and fun- 
damental difference between the sections was that; 
in one of them the presence of a dependent race, and 
still more the existence of human slavery, had 
affected the social and the economic life of the peo- 
ple; that the productive energies of the North were 
employed, while those of the South were dormant.” 


INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


N his second paper in the Atlantic, under the 
heading, “A People Without Law,” James 
Bradley Thayer has some vigorous words to say on 
the Indian problem. At present we have before us 
the anomalous spectacle of a quarter million of peo- 
ple with whom we do make war, but with whom 
we cannot—under the statute of March 3, 1871— 
make treaties; whom we expect to assimilate with 
the whites and become good citizens, but who, not- 
withstanding every disadvantage of ignorance and 
temperament, are totally Without courts of law. 

This solecistic state of affairs, justifying Mr. 
Thayer’s title, “ A People without Law,” has not been 
quietly acquiesced in. Of several statutes, directly 
or indirectly aimed at it, the most important is that 
of March 3, 1885, which provided that Indians com- 
mitting upon Indians, even in their own reserva- 
tions, any one of seven leading crimes should be 
amenable to territorial or national law. 

But it is the General Land in Severalty Act, dating 
from February, 1887, that is being watched with 
most interest just at present. The gist of this is as 
follows: “Whenever the President thinks that any 
Indian reservation, or any part of one, is advanta- 
geous for agricultural or grazing purposes, he may 
cause the whole or any part of the reservation to be 
surveyed and allotted in severalty, in specified 
amounts, among all the heads of families, single 
persons, and orphan children of the tribe or band. 
. . . Patents [that is, deeds] are to be issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior on his approval of the al- 
lotments, setting forth that the United States will 
hold the land in trust for the allottee for twenty-five 
years, and then convey in fee to him or his heirs, 
free of all encumbrances. Meantime the allottee 
cannot convey or encumber the land, and, as it seems, 
it is not taxable.” With the issue of these patents, 
the newly made landowner becomes at once a citi- 
zen of the United States; in other words, the Presi- 
dent may, at his pleasure, force any reservation 
Indian to become a citizen of the United States—as 
Malvolio would have said, some are born citizens, 
some achieve citizenship, and these have citizenship 
thrust upon them. 

“Now this statute puts it in the power of the Presi- 
dent to forward rapidly the absorption of the Indians 
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in our body politic. It does not compel him to do 
it. How fast he will move we cannot tell, but it is 
manifestly possible for him to move a great deal 
faster than is wise.” 

As a moderate interpretation and administration 
of this act would extend its working over a couple of 
generations, Mr. Thayer urges that we cannot await 
the result of its action without further and parallel 
efforts. Nor would it be within the limits of pru- 
dence to admit to the ballot, by one fell sweep, the 
whole Indian nation. Something else must be done ; 
what shall it be? Mr. Thayer answers unhesitatingly 
that the nearest approach to a complete panacea for 
Indian troubles will be found in an act which gives 
them courts of law, and he quotes a half dozen 
weighty authorities, from the Nez Perces Chief 
Joseph to Bishop Hare, vigorously advocating a sys- 
tem of law for the poor Indian. 

“The time has come when all causes of obstruction 
and delay must give way; when (1) we must find 
or place some men at Washington who are profoundly 
impressed with the necessity of a government of law 
for the Indians; when (2) we must cause it to be 
understood that this matter is no longer to be shoved 
aside by any question whatever; and when (3), in 
dealing with the Indian question, this matter of es- 
tablishing law among the Indians must take prece- 
dence for the time being of all other aspects of the 
subject. ” 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SIX-DAYS WEEK. 
A Record of Progress. 

HE following summary of the advance which 

has taken place on the Continent in the direc- 

tion of Sunday rest will be found useful. The ex- 

tract is taken from the Sunday at Home for Novem- 

ber, whose authority is the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society of England. 

Austria.—A labor law protects women and 
minors from Sunday work, and makes the fiat of a 
minister of the government necessary for any manu- 
facturing operations on the day of rest. Postal de- 
liveries are now limited toone. Sunday evening and 
Monday morning newspapers are prohibited, because 
of the Sunday work necessary for their production. 
Many shops are now closed. 

BrLGiuM.—A labor law has been passed to dimin- 
ish Sunday work in factories. Work on the state 
railways has been very greatly reduced. The influ- 
ence of the Protestant congregations has secured 
Sunday rest largely in iron, coal, and glass in- 
dustries. 

DENMARK.—A Sunday-rest law has been passed. 
Shops are closed at 9 A.M. for the day. Factories 
and workshops may not work between 9 A.M. and 
midnight. All employees have at least alternate 
Sundays off. Postal work is limited to one delivery. 
Tram-car work is considerably lessened. 

FRANCE.—The work of the French League for 
Sunday Rest, which was founded at the Interna- 
tional Paris Congress of 1889, has spread with great 
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rapidity in many parts of the country. The closing 
of shops becomes more and morecommon. Railway, 
goods, and parce loffices have been closed at 10 A.M. 
or at noon, instead of at later hours. In the annual 
meeting of six railway companies further instal- 
ments of rest have been demanded, and in some 
cases secured. A labor law was passed, securing 
one day’s rest in seven, but the Lord’s Day is not 
necessarily the day of rest. 

GERMANY.—A labor law protecting the Lord’s Day 
has been passed. The second delivery of letters has 
been suppressed throughout the whole empire. 
Goods traffic is limited. Shops are now closed 
largely in Berlin and other cities and towns, and 
none may remain open more than five hours. Work. 
is prohibited in mines, quarries, salt-pits, collieries, 
foundries, timber-yards, tile-yards, and factories of 
all kinds. Sunday race meetings incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the emperor, and are dying out. 

HOLLAND. —One of the most influential newspapers: 
has closed its offices on Sunday, in agreement with 
the general movement for Sunday rest. Goods. 
trains do not run, and parcels and goods are deliv- 
ered only early in the'morning. A law has been 
passed securing rest for women and minors in fac- 
tories and workshops. 

HuneGary.—A law has been passed generally the 
same as for Austria, both laws making the rest 
longer, i.e., from 6 P.M. on Saturday till midnight 
on Sunday. 

Norway.—The hitherto unbroken toil on tram- 
ways has been reduced, and the larger proportion of 
men rest. Labor in factories and workshops is 
greatly diminished, and women and children are 
protected. 

Russia.—Here no marked progress has been made, 
but from all parts of the empire petitions have been 
addressed to the Holy Synod, asking for the closing 
of all shops and factories on Sunday. 

SWEDEN.—Movements here are of the same kind 
as in Norway and Denmark. Count A. Moltke, 
from Copenhagen, makes the same hopeful reports: 
for the three countries. 

SWITZERLAND.—By a law which came into force 
on December 1, 1890: “Every servant of railway, 
steamer, tramway, and other locomotive companies,. 
and the employees of the post-office, will have fifty- 
two days of rest in the year, of which seventeen 
must be Sundays. The day’s work cannot be length- 
ened merely by the will of the employer, and in no 
case may exceed twelve hours, and at least one 
hour’s rest must divide the work. No wage is to be 
deducted for the rest day. Any breach of the law 
is to be visited with a penalty of from 500 fr. to 
1,000 fr.” This law is supplementary to others which 
secure to the workmen in factories, mills, and work- 
shops their complete liberty on the Lord’s Day, ex- 
cept in certain cases, for which the authorization of 
the Federal Council is needed, and even then one, 
Sunday in two must be free. 

A railway is in course of construction which con- 
nects Yverdon and St. Croix, in the Canton Vaud, 
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which by its constitution is to be free from all Sun- 
day traffic for at least twenty-five years. To obtain 
this privilege the promoters have cheerfully sacri- 
ficed all the money subventions to which they had 
a claim from the various parishes, the Canton, and 
the State. 


THE NAVAL APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 


N a forcible article in the November Scribner’s, 
Lieutenant A. B. Wyckoff presents the most 
pressing need of the United States Navy. The gov- 
‘ernment has awakened to a realization of the needs 
of an adequate navy, and, as a result, during the 
past six years gratifying progress has been made in 
naval improvements. We are in a fair way to pos- 
sess ships as well built and as well armed as those 
of any country. But these cannot profit us unless 
they are well manned. We have made excellent 
provision for securing competent officers, but unless 
their subordinates are intelligent and trained man- 
of-war’s men our navy will always be weak. At 
present, the condition in this respect is anything 
but satisfactory. We have allowed nothing for the 
revolutionary changes which have taken place in 
naval ships and armament in the past thirty years, 
changes so great that an English admiral has truly 
said that “a seaman of to-day must know as much 
as the lieutenant of forty years ago.” 
THE TRAINING-STATION. 


Lieutenant Wyckoff considers that the naval train- 


ing-school properly equipped and administered will 


furnish the solution of the problem. At present we 
have such a station at Coasters’ Harbor Island, 
near Newport. Here are enlisted boys from 14 to 18 
years of age. An applicant for admission must sat- 
isfy the examining committee that he is of robust 
frame, intelligent, of perfectly sound and healthy 
constitution, and that he is able to read and write; 
he must likewise present a certificate of good char- 
acter, and must sign an agreement to remain in ser- 
vice until he is 21 years of age. He is then put 
systematically to work, his education consisting of 
three branches, seamanship, gunnery, and element- 
ary English. His time is spent partly in barracks and 
partly on board the training-ship. He is afterward 
transferred to one of the vessels of the training-fleet, 
in which he makes a twelve-months’ cruise. After 
his discharge, if he elects to re enter the service he is 
eligible for the position of a petty officer. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the service is sup- 
plied mainly from the tenement-house districts the 
plan has worked well. The boys are generally well 
behaved, diligent, and capable of instruction. 

INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

But the present plan has not entirely met the 
requirements of the case; this for several reasons, 
chief of which is the fact that these boys con- 
stitute only a small proportion of the seamen. 
The recruits all come from two or three of the 
great sea-coast cities, and even here no special 
effort is made to obtain them, but they must depend 
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largely upon chance-hearsay to learn that such an 
opportunity is open tothem. Then, only asmall pro- 
portion re-enlist when their apprenticeship is oyer, 
and this is to a very great extent due to the bad 
provision made for seamen on the vessels, to uncer- 
tainty of promotion, and to the lack of dignity 
attaching to the position of petty officers. 
PLANS FOR BETTERING THE SYSTEM. 

Three questions arise: First, how shall a sufficient 
number of apprentices be obtained? Congress 
should authorize the enlistment annually of fifteen 
hundred apprentices, and make sufficient appropria- 
tion for training them by all the most improved 
means of instruction and machinery. Then recruit- 
ing officers should be sent out, not merely to a few 
cities, but all over the country, into the rural dis- 
tricts, where doubtless better raw material could be 
had than is now obtainable. This recruiting com- 
mittee should extensively advertise itself, so that 
boys everywhere would hear of it. 

Second, how should apprentices be trained? Enlist 
them for eight years. Give them six mouths’ prelim- 
inary instruction and one year on the training-ships. 
Furnish school and ship with modern war .material 
and plenty of instructors, in which latter requisite 
the present system is lacking. Next send the appren- 
tice to a cruiser for three years, and finally to a bat- 
tle-ship for an equal length of time. Third, how 
shall apprentices be kept in service? Pay is good 
and rations are abundant, but the cooking is abom- 
inable ,; furthermore, the seamen’s quarters a-ship- 
board are wretched, and even the new ships are 
making no improvement in this point. Change all 
this and make the sailor’s position a comfortable 
one. Then increase the pay of the petty officers and 
make promotion an object for emulation. Give the 
petty officers authority, and forbid that. they be 
reduced to ranks except by court-martial sentence. 
Give them separate messes and quarters and make 
them drill-masters. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR FREE SILVER. 


ENATOR VOORHEES’ “Plea for Free Silver” 
in the North American Review for November 
would have been timely in 1873, but it can hardly 
be considered so now. His argument is against 'the 
demonetization of silver. The present issue is. be- 
tween the limited and unlimited coinage of silver. 
Mr. Voorhees gives figures to show that the gold 
in the country has trebled in amount since silver 
was.restored to coinage in 1878, and argues from 
this that it is absurd to suppose the free coinage of 
silver would drive gold out of the country. This:con- 
clusion would seem to be unwarranted. Only when 
the amount of money in circulation in the country 
is greater than the demands of business will ‘the 
cheaper metal drive out the dearer. That the restora- 
tion of silver to coinage did not drive out gold ‘may 
have been and probably was due to the fact that the 
supply of gold plus the limited supply of silver: was 
not equal to the home demand. 
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“DARWINISM IN THE NURSERY.” 


N ingenious doctor, Robinson by name, con- 
tributes to the Nineteenth Century the result 
of a series of experiments which he has conducted 
upon children of a month old or younger. Starting 
from the Darwinian theory of our simian origin, he 
arrived at the conclusion that babies newly born 
would probably show some trace of the extraordinary 
power possessed by little apes in clinging to their 
mothers. His mind was moved in this direction 
by coming upon Bret Harte’s phrase in the “Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” in which the newly born babe 
“Luck” is said to have “ wrastled” with Mr. Kentuck’s 
finger. A discussion arose as to whether a newly 
born babe could wrastle with a human finger, and 
Dr Robinson determined to put the matter to a prac- 
tical test. He therefore subjected his sixty infants 
to the test of seeing how long they could hang to a 
walking-stick, and the result was very extraordinary. 
To hang by the hand to a bar is an exercise which 
a person unaccustomed to gymnastics will find too 
severe a test of their strength, but these little ones, 
some of them newly born, hung by their hands for 
a couple of minutes. As soon as they got older the 
power: seemed to pass away. Dr Robinson summa- 
rizes his conclusions as follows - 

“In every instance, with only two exceptions, the 
child was able to hang on to the finger or small stick 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, by its hands, 
like an acrobat from a horizontal bar, and sustain 
the whole weight of its body for at least ten seconds. 
In twelve cases, in infants under an hour old, half 
a minute passed before the grasp relaxed, and in 
three or four, nearly a minute. When about four 
days old I found that the strength had increased, 
arid that nearly all, when tried at this age, could 
sustain their weight for half a minute. At about a 
fortnight or three weeks after birth the faculty ap- 
peared to have attained its maximum, for several at 
this period succeeded in hanging for over a minute 
and a half, two for just over two minutes, and one 
infant of three weeks old for two minutes thirty-five 
seconds! As, however, in a well-nourished child 
there is usually a rapid accumulation of fat after the 
first fortnight, the apparently diminished strength 
subsequently may result partly from the increased 
disproportion of the weight of the body and the mus- 
cular strength of the arms, and partly from neglect 
to cultivate this curious endowment. In one in- 
stance, in which the performer had less than one 
hour’s experience of life, he hung by both hands to 
my foretinger for ten seconds, and then deliberately 
let go with his right hand (as if to seek a better 
hold) and maintained his position for five seconds 
more by the left hand only. A curious point is 
that in many cases no sign of distress is evinced, 
and no cry uttered, until the grasp begins to give 
way. In order to satisfy some sceptical friends, I 
had aseries of photographs taken of infants clinging 
to a finger or to a walking-stick, and these show the 
position adopted excellently. Invariably the thighs 
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are bent nearly at right angles to the body, and in 
no case did the lower limbs hang down and take the 
attitude of the erect position. This attitude, and 
the disproportionately large development of the arms 
compared with the legs, give the photographs a 
striking resemblance to a well-known picture of the 
celebrated chimpanzee ‘Sally,’ at the Zodlogical 
Gardens. Of this flexed position of the thighs, so 
characteristic of young babies, and of the small 
size of the lower extro>mities as compared with the 
upper, I must speak further later on; for it appears 
to me that the explanation hitherto given by phy- 
siologists of these peculiarities is not altogether 
satisfactory.” 

Dr. Robinson has a number of photographs of 
children clinging ape-wise to his walking-stick, but 
Mr. Knowles has not yet developed sufficient enter- 
prise to enable him to publish them in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 
By Three Irishmen. 

* is odd to have to go to the Scottish Review for 
a scheme of reformed local government for Ire- 
land, but those who look up Mr. William O’Connor 
Morris’ article will find much in it that is useful. 
Mr. Morris hates Home Rule and detests Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s councils as much as Mr. Gladstone’s statu- 
tory parliament. He declares Lord Hartington is 
the right man in the matter. He believes it to be 
possible to create local government in Ireland with- 
out in any way impairing the central authority. 
His scheme, in brief, is somewhat Irish, for he begins 
by telling us that the grand juries beyond all ques- 
tion perform all their duties well, being intelligent 
and efficient bodies. This is preparatory to the 

promulgation of the following scheme of reform : 
“Taking the counties as a first unit, I would 
deprive the grand jury in every Irish county of its 
present administrative and fiscal powers, confining 
it to the jurisdiction which it has in England, and 
cutting off what is an excrescence only ; and I would 
transfer its powers, with a single exception—that of 
presenting for malicious injuries—to a popular elec- 
tive assembly, giving this, too, large additional 
powers, to be briefly set forth hereafter. This body, 
as in the cases of England and Scotland, ought to 
be designated as the county council, and the first 
question is as to its constitution. Its members should 
be chosen for the districts they would represent by 
all the rate-payers, without exception; but as the 
majority of them would be mere peasants—in nine- 
tenths of the counties at least—and it is imperative 
in Ireland to protect property, and especially the 
rights of the landed gentry, I would avail myself 
here of the cumulative vote, according to a propor- 
tion fixed by law; and John Stuart Mill, it may be 
observed, approves of this precaution, even in Eng- 
lish local government. The members to be elected 
on the county council should have the qualifications 
prescribed in England; that is, voters should have 
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a free scope to choose; but, in the existing state of 
Ireland, I would certainly piace on every county 
council a specified number of men of substance— 
say from £400 a year upward—to be elected sepa- 
rately, but by an unrestricted vote, in order specially 
to represent property, and to form a conservative 
element in the county council. 

“Except only the deciding on malicious injuries, 
and on the compensation to be bestowed for them, 
which, being evidently a judicial function, ought 
to belong to the county court judge, I would give 
it, I have said, the whole series of administrative 
and fiscal powers at present possessed by the grand 
jury; and, subject to the control of the central 
government, it should therefore have in every county 
the management and care of public buildings, of 
bridges, roads, and similar works, with full- power 
to impose local rates, and te borrow, when required, 
for these purposes. Itshould have a right to receive 
evidence on private and local bills of all kinds, and 
thus get rid of a real grievance and of a source of 
vexatious expense; and its reports in this matter, 
if confirmed by the authority of the central govern- 
ment, qught to have the efficacy of a private act of 
Parliament, of course, when put in the form of a 
law. ‘The county council besides ought to have a 
right, if this were the wish of the rate-payers on the 
spot, to set up local boards for arterial drainage, 
and local boards to promote sea-fisheries, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Publie Works, as the 
agency of the central government, a distinct im- 
provement on the existing system; and it ought to 
be able, under certain conditions, to establish the 
system of education of a primary kind in local areas, 
which the majority of the rate-payers, reckoned by 
their different communions, deemed most accept- 
able.” 

He would extend the municipal franchise in Ire- 
land to all rate-payers. He would abolish the ex 
officio members of the boards of guardians, but would 
seat on the board a certain number of wealthy rate- 
payers elected by a special vote, and he would com- 
pel every possessor of land, however small it may be, 
to pay the poor-rate. The local government board 
would have a right to control the councils and mu- 
nicipalities as it now has the control of the boards of 
guardians. He would open all the local boards of 
Dublin to members chosen by the county councils, 
in order to infuse an element racy of the soil into 
the agency of the state. The constabulary would, 
of course, remain in the hands of the Castle. 


Mr. T. W. Russell’s Idea. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, writing in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, explains his views on the Irish local govern- 
ment question. Mr. Russell does not pretend to like 
the idea of a local government bill, but he is frank 
enough to recognize that ministers cannot help them- 
selves. When Parliament invested the swarming 
thousands of Irish illiterates with votes, they gave 
a good deal away with those votes; among other 
things, they gave away the possibility of carrying 


on the county government of Ireland any longer 
on its present basis. Therefore, as there has to be 
a local government bill, Mr. Russell tells us the 
kind of bill he thinks would minimize the dangers 
inseparable from any transfer of authority from the 
landlords to the people. 

My idea of an Irish local government bill, he 
says, amounts simply to this: 

(a) County councils elected on a rate-paying fran- 
chise, which shall not wholly place the management 
of county affairs in the hands of those who contrib- 
ute little or nothing to the rates. 

(b) The handing over to these elective bodies the 
entire of the fiscal duties now devolving upon grand 
juries. ; 

(ec) The substitution of district councils for the 
presentment sessions, and the handing over to these 
bodies of all such work as the administration of the 
Sanitary Acts, the Cattle Diseases Acts, and matters 
that concern asmaller area than the county at large. 

He suggests that one-third of the new councils 
should consist of the highest cess payers in their 
respective districts. He would also give a local 
government body the same authority over the county 
councils that it has at present over the board of 
guardians. 


No Need for a Local Government Bill. 

Sir Stephen E. de Vere, who writes in the Contem- 
porary, refuses absolutely to admit the need for any 
local government bill, and takes up his parable 
against it in the following uncompromising terms : 

“T decline to admit as a hypothesis that the Irish 
local government bill must be brought in, or, that 
it must necessarily pass if brought in, and I think 
it unwise to give the measure the half-sanction of 
trying toimprove it. Ihave read letters and speeches 
of able and well-intentioned men suggesting various 
means of rendering the measure less immediately 
dangerous, and I do not believe that they are prac- 
tically possible, or that if carried they would be 
efficient. I propose to show, first, that the ‘safe- 
guards’ suggested, being in direct contravention of 
the principle of assimilation to English legislation 
promised by the Government, would, if insisted on, 
be almost certainly fatal to the bill, and will be 
abandoned by Ministers, as Disraeli surrendered the 
‘fancy franchises,’ which were to have safeguarded 
the Reform Bill of 1857; secondly, that if passed 
they would be a source of danger, not safety ; thirdly, 
that they could not be permanently sustained—a Rad- 
ical government would throw them overboard with 
scorn, and Conservative governments, following pre- 
cedents, would surrender them, bit by bit, inch by 
inch, to new waves of agitation, and the fancied 
exigencies of party combinations; fourthly, that 
elective councils, even though it were possible to 
confine their functions to tnose now exercised by 
grand juries, would be fatal to the best interests of 
Ireland ; fifthly, that the bill, whether safeguarded 
or not, would complete the social dislocation already 
unhappily existing, and finally accomplish the sepa- 
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ration of classes; sixthly, that the disfranchisement 
of the educated classes is a short-sighted and unstates- 
manlike policy, fatal to the well-being of society, 
and fraught with ruin to the moral as well as to 
the material interests of the state; lastly, that the 
measure in its ultimate and perhaps not far distant 
development must lead to separate legislatures for 
England and Ireland.” 


FRESH LIGHT ON CROMWELL’S CHARACTER. 
By Frederic Harrison. 


N the English Historical Review for October Mr. 
Frederic Harrison reviews the latest publica- 
tion of the Camden Society. They are the notes 
and papers of Sir W.Clarke, who was assistant 
secretary to the New Model in 1646, and secretary 
to the Army Council in 1647-49, and secretary to 
the Army in Scotland, 1651, and to Monk until the 
Restoration, when he became Secretary of War. He 
was, it would seem, a useful and industrious official, 
of no special gifts and of no fine principles, a 
draughtsman and reporter, and not a very good re- 
porter, but one who, in his own way, has left us in- 
valuable notes. These are now published by the 
Camden Society. Mr. Harrison says: “The recovery 
of important speeches by Cromwell, Ireton, and 
others in his closest confidence, in debate with men 
like Goffe, Rainborow, and Sexby, during those 
fervid days when the Commonwealth was still in 
embryo, is a historical event of no small value, 
which, in its way, may be compared with the re- 
covery of Burton’s ‘Diary.’ ” 

The supreme question which arises after every 
such discovery is, What light does the new evidence 
shed on the character of England’s greatest hero? 
At this, Mr. Harrison has to make a most satisfactory 
report. He says: 

“The great interest of these new ‘Clarke Papers’ 
centres in the debate of the army during the nego- 
tiations with the then Presbyterian parliament. 
And, of course, the really important point is the 
light they throw on the character and aims of Crom- 
well, and the part taken by him and by Ireton. To 
come to the pith of it at once, the outcome of these 
new documents is to support the view of those who 
have regarded Cromwell, even so early as 1647, as an 
essentially conservative and moderating force, as 
deeply impressed with the need for maintaining 
the authority of Parliament, and as full of dread 
of a mere military rule. He always appears 
as the mediator, urging moderate counsels, ad- 
journment of troubled questions and national 
and permanent interests, rather than either mere 
army or mere parliamentary objects. He is so 
willing to admit the force of his opponents’ ar- 
guments, so ready to compromise and to conciliate, 
to try first one, then another expedient, so entirely 
without parti pris, so evenly balanced in judg- 
ment, and so willing to shift his ground, that toa 


casual observer the great dictator does not seem to 
know his own mind, and to be waiting to see what 
willturn up. The fact is that Cromwell was already, 
in 1647, what he was officially ten years later, the 
Protecter of the Commonwealth. 

“His ‘beating about the bush’ and ‘seeing both 
sides of the question’ was essentially a part of his. 
whole political character, which was, at bottom, 
conservative, tentative, intensely cautious, and cir- 
cumspect. In the heat of council, as in the fury of 
battle, Oliver was always looking round, watchful 
of the flanks, the rear, possible surprises. He was. 
always taking in the general situation all round, 
and is ever ready to accept the easiest and most 
moderate solution compatible with the interests of 
all. He is one of the greatest masters of opportunism 
(that is to say, of practical sense) recorded in polit- 
ical history. He deals with Joyce, Sexby, and 
Goffe as if he deeply sympathized with them in heart, 
but felt with his brain that. they would spoil all if 
they were not kept tight in hand. How noble a 
spirit rings in his speech, pages 184-9, at the council 
of war at Reading, July 16, a fortnight before the 
march on London! The lieutenant-general evidently 
feels that this extreme step will have to be taken, 
but he fights,against it with a last hope of a more 
peaceful settlement: He reminds the soldiers that 
their aim is.‘a generall settlement of the peace of 
the Kingdome and of the rights: of the subject that 
Justice and. Righteousnesse may peaceably flow out 
upponus.. That’s the maine of our businesse.’ And 
then he urges the real importance of obtaining a 
treaty from. Parliament, amd its ulterior usefulness. 
‘Whatsoever: wee gett by a Treaty,’ he says, .. - 
itt will be firm and durable; itt, will be conveyed 
over to posterity. . . . Whatsoever is. granted in 
that way, itt will have firmenesse in itt. Wee shall 
avoid that great objection that will lie against us 
that wee have gott thinges of the Parliament by 
force ; and wee: knowe what it is to have that. staine 
lie upon us. Thinges, though never soe good, 
obtain’d in that way itt will exceedingly weaken the 
thinges, both to ourselves and to all posteritie.’ A 
fortnight later the conservative and law-abiding 
soldier was leading his: troopers through London to 
overawe the city and Parliament, and six years later 
he closed the House with a company of musketeers 
and put the key in his pocket.. Conventional stupid- 
ity calls this change of front ‘the intense duplicity 
of an ambitious adventurer,’ etc. No: it is simply 
the necessity of a great practical. statesman strug- 
gling in the whirlpool of civil war. 

“The study of these most important and suggestive 
debates of the army, Parliament strongly confirms 
the view that the 21,480 men of the new model under 
the command of Fairfax in 1646-47 were as a body 
greatly superior to the Parliament of Westminster, 
morally, intellectually, and materially ; controlled 
the real will as well as the force of the authors of 
the war, and were in reality the ‘representative’ of 
the people of this country. Their debates are con- 
ducted with a gravity, a force of. argument, a reg> 
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ularity, and an earnestness worthy of the best days 
of any Parliament, and utterly remote from dem- 
ocratic extravagances as from the violence of the 
camp. In everything but in name and in law the 
army council was the true Parliament; and their 
grave and pregnant debates contrast well with the 
pedantry, fanaticism, and trifling of the Presby- 
terian orators at Westminster. 

“What is most interesting in the debates is to 
note the extent and depth to which new social and 
political theories were already developed. And it 
will be, no doubt, news to the general reader to 
find our soldiers of 1647 working out political con- 
stitutions on the basis of an original ‘social contract,’ 
which he probably imagines was invented by Rous- 
seau in 1762. The English Commonwealth of 1649 
was truly the result of a profound social revolution, 
and this volume serves anew to remind us what 
genuine public spirit and what practical genius went 
to the making of it.” 


CROMWELL AND HOLLAND. 
A Dutch View. 


ROFESSOR BRILL, in De Gids for October, re- 
views a book written in German by a Japan- 
ese scholar—Dr. Gempachi-Mitsukuri, of Tibingen 
—which is interesting both for its origin and its 
subject. The title is “Englisch-Niederlandische 
Unionbestrebungen im Zeitalter Cromwells,” and 
the book deals with Cromwell’s plans for uniting 
the English and Dutch republics in order to offer a 
more effectual opposition to the Roman Catholic 
powers of the Continent. In a further sense, more- 
over, the two states had a common enemy; for 
while England was fighting the Stuarts, Holland 
found a serious danger to her liberties in their allies 
and connections, the House of Orange. The right 
of fishing in British waters and the freedom of the 
open sea had been denied to the Dutch by the 
Stuart kings, and frequent difficulties had arisen 
from the rivalry of the two nations in the East 
Indies. 

After the execution of Charles I. the English Re- 
publican party were inclined to grant all that had 
previously been refused, on condition of a union 
between the two commonwealths. The Dutch, 
however, were not inclined to risk their newly-won 
independence in another religious war. Perhaps, 
too, they saw—as Prof. Brill seems to think—the 
possibility of a world-wide Protestant State Church 
not less persecuting and tyrannical than the Roman 
power they had lately escaped from, and did not 
like the idea. However that may be, the plans 
came to nothing, and the Dutch war broke out 
instead. 

Had the Dutch been willing to listen to the 
project of a united republic, the House of Orange 
would probably have shared the fate of the English 
Stuarts. It was De Witt who prevented this catas- 
trophe. “sel 
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THE REFERENDUM. 
What it Means and How it Works. 


HERE is an interesting article in the English 
Historical Review for October on the “Early 
History of the Referendum,” by the Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge. The interest in the evolution of the Refer- 
endum is confined to scholars and historians. The 
practical value of his paper to the ordinary reader 
lies in the succinct explanation of what the Refer- 
endum is and how it works. 

“The Referendum now means that laws passed by 
the legislature are to be laid before the body of 
voters for final acceptance or rejection. In some 
cases only laws on certain subjects—e.g., financial 
matters—must be so voted on ; in some cases all laws. 
must be so voted on if the legislature so decides, 
or a petition in favor of its being voted on is pre- 
sented by a certain number of citizens (facultative 
Referendum) ; in others, all laws on all subjects must 
be submitted to a popular vote (obligatory Referen- 
dum). The principle which underlies each of these 
varieties is that the people, and not the legislature, 
ought to have the last word in legislation. 

“In its present form we first find it in 1848 in 
Schwyz and Zug, when, for various reasons, they 
abolished, after the Sonderbund War of 1842, their 
Inadsgemeinden, or primary assemblies of all eciti- 
zens. Neuchatel is credited with having invented, 
in 1858, the Referendum in its applicatiom to:certain 
classes of laws only (financial), Vaud in 1861 with 
the discovery of the facultative, and Baselland in. 
1863 with that of the obligatory form. The very 
democratic constitution adopted by Zurich in 1869 
is believed to have done muck to popularize the sys- 
tem, so that Freiburg is said to be the only cantom 
into which it has not yet been imtroduced in any 
form. Finally, in 1874, the Referendum made its 
appearance for the first time in the Federal constitu- 
tion, the ‘facultative ’ form being adopted, by which 
any federal law and all non-urgent federal resolutions: 
must be submitted to a popular vote if a petition to 
that effect is presented, signed by 30,000 Swiss citi- 
zens, being qualified voters, or by eight cantons: 
(Clause 89 of the Federal Constitution). There were, 
we learn from an official return published last Jan- 
uary, 144 federal laws, etc., passed by the Federal 
Assembly between 1874 and 1890. In twenty-two 
cases only was the Referendum system set in motion ;. 
in thirteen of these the law in question was rejected 
by the people, in nine approved. In the end the 
Referendum appears in a new shape, no longer as a 
means whereby the sovereign legislates directly, but 
as a method of controlling and checking the impet-- 
uous career of the representatives elected by that sov- 
ereign. Thus the Referendum is at present a con- 


-servative institution, a real drag on the wheel ; this: 


has been found to be the case in Switzerland, and. 
this has been expressly alleged as the reason why 
the Referendum as to constitutional matters shouldi 
not be introduced into England. Yet in one case,. 
at any rate, it does exist in England in its older 
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form and also acts as a drag. The Convocation 
of the University of Oxford is a primary democratic 
.and (within its sphere) sovereign assembly ; and it 
is not infrequently called on to check the impet- 
uosity of the Oxford Landrath or Beitag—say Con- 
gregation.” 

The American Referendum. 

“It isa mistake to suppose, ” says Ellis P. Oberhalt- 
zer in the Annals of the American Academy for 
November, “that the Referendum is an institution 
peculiar to Switzerland. Here in the United States, 
in both State and municipality, the same popular 
political principle is employed, and in New England 
has been since the Revolution. In every State in the 
Union the people are conceded to have, by the de- 
velopment of over a century, certain rights to direct 
consultation by the legislatures in the making of 
constitution and statute law. The people in prac 
tically every State are competent, and they alone are 
competent to decide whether they shall have a new 
form of government.” 

He defines the Referendum as “the submission of 
laws, whether in the form of statute or constitution, 
to the voting citizens for their ratification or rejec- 
tion, these laws having been first passed upon by the 
people’s representatives, assembled in legislature or 
convention. ” 


THE 'BUSES AND TRAMS OF LONDON. 
Their Horses and What They Cost. 


R. W. J. GORDON has a very interesting 
article in the Leisure Hour on “Horse Life 
in London.” It is full of figures—so full that it is 
difficult to condense it. Every omnibus earns on an 
average 44s. a day for hire and makes 1s. a day for 
advertisements. Each weighs a ton and a half, and 
on an average carries a ton weight of passengers ; 
each horse, therefore, in its day’s work drags a ton 
and a quarter twelve miles, at the rate of fivc miles 
an hour. The cost of each omnibus is £50 and of 
each horse £35. The average cost of food is half a 
guinea a week each. Omnibus horses begin work at 
five years old and are sold for cats’ meat at ten. 
They need a shoe a week for each horse all the year 
round. The horses aro worked in squads of eleven. 
The car does five whole trips each day, and the odd 
jharse works round as a relief. The London General 
ihave 10,000 horses and Road Car 3,000. They run 
ten to eleven horses per car and five men. It takes 
@ million and a half sterling to work the omnibus 
trade of London. There are 10,000 tram-horses in 
iLondon, but the tram-car weighs 22 tons when 
empty, and 5} tons when full. The result is that 
iit costs a shilling more a week to feed a tram-horse 
than a ’bus horse, and he is used up in four years 
jinstead of five 
The tram-car companies’ capital is three million 
and a half, so that when the omnibuses are added we 
have a capital of about five millions sunk in trams 
and omnibuses. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE MAN TOLSTOY. 


HOSE who read in the November Atlantic Miss 
Isabel Hapgood’s paper on “Count Tolstéy at 
Home” will learn at least two things: how very 
much more than the translator of Russian novels 
Miss Hapgood is, and how very much Count Tolstéy 
is not anything more than a man, and a very human 
man at that. 

Miss Hapgood, with the other complement of an 
unexplained “ we,” drops in on the Count at his coun- 
try home and takes pot-luck with him and his 
Countess and nine children—these latter exist in the 
face of an “unalterable” determination not to marry. 

“The Count, who had been mowing, appeared at 
dinner in a grayish blouse and trousers and a soft 
white linen cap. He looked even more weather- 
beaten in complexion than he had in Moscow during 
the winter, if that were possible. His broad shoulders 
seemed to preserve in their enhanced stoop a memory 
of recent toil. His manner, a combination of gentle 
simplicity, awkward half-conquered consciousness 
and half-discarded polish, was as cordial as ever. His 
piercing gray-green-blue eyes had lost none of their 
almost saturnine and withal melancholy expression. 

“ After dinner, on that first evening, the Countess 
invited us to go to the fields and see her husband at 
work. He had not observed the good old recipe, 
‘after dinner, rest a while,’ but had set off again 
immediately, and we had been eager to follow him. 
We hunted for him through several meadows, and 
finally came upon him in a sloping orchard lot, 
seated under the trees, in a violent perspiration. He 
had wasted no time, evidently. He was resting and 
chatting with half a dozen peasants of assorted ages. 
It appeared that he had made a toilet for dinner, 
since he now wore a blue blouse faded with frequent 
washing, and ornamented with new dark blue 
patches on the shoulders. It was the same blouse 
with which Répin’s portrait of him engaged in 
ploughing had already made us familiar.” 

That jewel, consistency, has in Tolstéy an even 
greater enemy than was the Sage of Concord. His 
wife declared to Miss Hapgood that the Count 
changed his opinions once every two years, and with 
each new conviction he plunged with a characteristic 
impetuosity into the task of converting the world to 
the new belief. But his visitor declares the falsity 
of the accusations that he is afraid to practise his 
preachings ; whatever break has occurred in the se- 
verity of his life has been on the importunity of wife 
and children ; when the long absences from his daily 
peasant toil come, they are one of illness brought on 
by excessive abuse of his physical powers. Indeed, 
in forcing ona delicate system a most barbarous 
diet, and in absolute neglect of all hygienic princi- 
ples in his work, the Count seems to display a total 
lack of what is sometimes called “ gumption.” 

As to real heroism, the self-torture of the Count, 
in drinking wretched beer and in refusing to see 
doctors when he has worked himself sick, pales be- 
fore the spectacle of the lovely woman who has 
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renounced for his sake all that lovely women gener- 
ally find necessary for happiness.‘ The Countess 
takes care of her husband and of her nine surviving 
children, manages the affairs of the estate, strives to 
instil some common sense in the dealings with 
publishers, and finds time withal to act as the faith- 
ful amanuensis of the Count. On Miss Hapgood’s 
visit, the Countess was engaged in copying for the 
fourth time what has since appeared under the 
name of the “Kreutzer Sonata.” What a contrast in 
the picture of this delicate and noble woman, think- 
ing and slaving with her husband over this work, 
with the spectacle we saw last year in the streets of 
New York, where that most unspeakably disgusting 
traffic went on with the volume known as the 
“Kreutzer Sonata !” 


—_-——_— 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


N the Contemporary Review, Mr. Justin McCarthy 
pays a farewell tribute to his late leader. He 
identified himself with Mr. Parnell’s little party of 
eight or ten members before Mr. Butt’s death, and 
he stayed with him through many dark days and 
grim fortunes. The only time when Mr. Parnell lost 
heart was after the Phoenix Park murders: 

“For a moment Mr. Parnell seemed desponding— 
almost despairing. ‘It is always like this in Ireland,’ 
he said more than once; ‘whenever she seems to 
come near the attainment of her desire, some calam- 
ity for which she is not responsible strikes in be- 
tween her and her hope.’ I have thought of that 
saying since then.” 

Mr. McCarthy tells us that he still holds to what 
was at one time a rather commonly held belief as 
to the cause of Mr. Parnell’s mysterious disappear- 
ance from public life. “I hada theory then, and 
I have it still, about Mr. Parnell’s occasional disap- 
pearances from public life. I have always thought 
that he knew at certain times that the wear and tear 
of nervous power was becoming too much for him— 
that he felt he must withdraw himself from active 
life for a short time; and that he believed the risk 
of any misconception or misconstruction was less 
than the risk of carrying on his public duties at a 
time when his nerves were positively not equal to 
the work.” 

Mr. McCarthy’s estimate of Mr. Parnell is interest- 
ing and somewhat subtly expressed. He says he 
was a man of commanding intellect, but anything 
but an intellectual man. “He had not the slightest 
interest in what are called ‘problems of life.’ I 
never heard from him a word that appertained to 
anything metaphysical or psychological, or to any 
form of self-analysis—that morbid pastime of the 
age—or analysis of any life-problem whatever. He 
had but a slight and general knowledge of his- 
tory. ” 

The whole of the literary and artistic side of life 
was dark to him. He had, however, the instinct 
and genius of a commander-in-chief. “The more 
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exciting the crisis, the more severe the responsibility, 
the brighter and calmer became the intellect of our 
commander-in-chief. We knew we could always 
trust to his judgment then. It was Parnell’s skill, 
foresight, and good fortune which enabled him to 
turn the very hatred of the English Parliament into 
a means of bringing Ireland back to the ways of 
Parliamentary agitation. 

“Mr. Parnell was a man who had no faith in the 
possibility of success for the Irish national cause by 
an armed insurrection. I have often heard him say 
that an armed insurrection is a hopeless business in 


.a@ country which has no mountains inland. Moun- 


tains round the coast-line only, and a flat country 
all between, make guerilla warfare hopeless, he used 
to point out, and give the struggle into the hands. 
of the imperial enemy with his iron-clads and his 
long-range guns. 

“The thought that came latest up in Mr. Parnell’s. 
mind was the idea that if the Irish Nationalists could 
compel England, and especially the English democ- 
racy, to listen to what they had to say for Ireland, 
the English democracy would be converted to our: 
cause. Mr. Parnell had at that time, and for years. 
after, a great faith in the ultimate justice of Eng- 
lish public opinion. He was patient, and quite 
willing to await results. 

“*T¢ will all come right in the end,’ he used to 
say. ‘They will find that we have a real political 
purpose in what we are doing, and they will do us 
justice yet.’ I have heard and read a great deal 
about Mr. Parnell’s ingrained hatred for England 
and the English. I never learned anything of the 
kind from any words of his until the days of Com- 
mittee Room Number Fifteen. He was a cool and 
critical observer of national peculiarities here, there, 
and everywhere, and his criticisms were unusually 
keen and just. He often criticised English ways as 
he criticised Irish ways or French or American ways, 
but of ingrained hatred to England, I, at least, knew 
nothing. Some of his followers owned to such a 
feeling, and declared that they could not help it. 
I never heard him say anything of the kind. He: 
appeared to me to have had hardly any antipathies. 
He was opposed by one great idea—‘ possessed,’ in 
the old sense—the idea of carrying Home Rule for 


Treland. He always told me that when Home Rule 


was carried, he hoped very soon to be able to retire 
into private life. So practical was his turn of mind 
that he told me some years ago he had been study- 
ing the famous old building in College Green, and 
that he feared it would be found wholly unsuited for 
the purposes of a modern Irish Parliament. ‘We 
must sit there for a session or two,’ he said, ‘for the 
sake of the historic association ; but I fear that we 
shall then have to find out some other place—perhaps 
to build a new place altogether.’ He knew well 
that we were years off then from the accomplishment 
of our wishes; but his faith was firm that the wishes . 
must be accomplished, and he was already looking 
out for the practical arrangements which must be: 
made on their accomplishment.” 
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A SPANISH PICTURE OF IRELAND IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


R. FROUDE concludes the story of the Span- 
ish Armada in Longman’s Magazine for No- 
vember. It is a grim and ghastly story, replete with 
every horror and lit up with hardly a single ele- 
ment of heroism. There is no fighting in it beyond 
the massacre of the shipwrecked prisoners. Only 
sixty-five ships out of the original one hundred and 
thirty returned to Spain; 20,000 out of the 29,000 
men who sailed returned, and of the survivors 
many died of disease on reaching Spain. The most 
interesting passage in Mr. Froude’s concluding paper 
is that in which he quotes from the description of a 
Spanish captain of the name of Cuellar, who was 
cast ashore in Sligo Bay. He lay all night bleeding 
and senseless. When he awoke he found a naked 
comrade lying dead by his side, and all around 
were the dead bodies of the Spaniards. On one 
beach five miles in length 1,100 dead bodies were 
lying. He limped inland toward a ruined monas- 
tery. The ruin had been burned a little time be- 
fore; when he got inside he saw twelve Spaniards 
hanging from the rafters. He was sheltered by the 
Irish, and directed to a chieftain named O’ Rourke. 
Cuellar wandered about like a hunted wolf until 
at last he was received as a friend and ally by an 
Irish chief ina castle on Lough Erne. “He describes 
the habits and character of the people as if he was 
writing of a fresh discovered island in the New 
World. They lived, he said, like mere savages 
about the mountains. Their dwelling-places were 
thatched hovels. The men were large-limbed, well- 
shaped and light as stags (sueltos como corzos). 
They took but one meal a day, and that at night. 
Their chief food was oatmeal and butter ; their drink 
sour milk, for want of anything better, and never 
water, though they had the best in the world. The 
usquebaugh he does not mention. On feast-days they 
dined on underdone boiled meat, which they ate 
without bread or salt. The costume of the men was a 
pair of tight-fitting breeches, with a goatskin jacket ; 
over this a long mantle. Their hair they wore low 
over their eyes. They were strong on their legs, 
could walk great distances, and were hardy and 
enduring. They, or such of them as he had known, 
paid no obedience to the English. They were sur- 
rounded by swamps and bogs, which kept the Eng- 
lish at a distance, and there was constant war 
between the races. Even among themselves they 
were famous thieves. They robbed from each other, 
and every day there was fighting. If one of them 
knew that his neighbor had sheep or cow, he would 
be out at night to steal it and kill the owner. Some 
man in this way collected large herds and flocks, 
and then the English would come down on him, and 
he had to fly to the hills, with wife and children 
and stock. Sheep and cattle were their only form 
of property. 
“They had no clothes and no furniture. They 
slept on the ground on a bed of rushes, cut fresh as 
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they wanted them, wet with rain or stiff with frost. 
The women were pretty, but ill dressed. A shift or 
a mantle, and a handkercihef knotted in front over 
the forehead, made their whole toilet; and on the 
women was thrown all the home work, which, after a 
fashion, they managed to do. The Irish professed to 
be Christians. Mass was said after the Roman rule. 
Their churches and houses of religion had been 
destroyed by the English, or by such of their own 
countrymen as had joined the English. In short, 
they were a wild, lawless race, and every one did as 
he liked. They wished well to the Spaniards 


. because they knew them to be enemies of the Eng- 


lish heretics, and had it not been for the friendliness 
which they had shown, not one of those who had 
come on shore would have survived. It was true at 
first they plundered and stripped them naked, and 
fine spoils they got out ‘of the thirteen galleons 
which were wrecked in that part of the country. 
But as soon as they saw that the Spaniards were 
being killed by the English, they began to take care 
of them. 

“Such was Cuellar’s general picture, very like 
what was drawn by the intruding Saxon, and has 
been denounced as calumny. Cuellar was, at any 
rate, impartial, and rather liked his hosts than 
otherwise.” 


IN PRAISE OF THE SALISBURY GOVERNMENT. 


NDER the title, “The Twelfth Parliament of 

the Queen,” the Edinburgh Review publishes 
a very interesting and carefully written article. It 
is a survey of five years’ administration of which 
any government might be proud. The writer over- 
estimates the split caused by Mr. Parnell’s fall, for 
he wrote, of course, before the death of Mr. Parnell 
changed everything. The reviewer is on safer 
grounds when he sticks to history. He points out 
that the government has been a government of re- 
form quite as much as a government of law and 
order. The Conservatives are now advancing along 
those very lines of progress in which hithertofore 
only Liberals and Radicals had ventured to tread. 
Although the ministry was formed on a coalition 
which the shrewdest observers thought would not 
last, it is stronger now than it was when it took 
office, not, it is true, in the constituency, but in 
the enthusiasm of its supporters and the confidence 
which it inspires on both sides. He then takes each 
branch of the administration in turn, in order to 
prove that the present Parliament had been a great 
Parliament, and Lord Salisbury one of the most 
successful Prime Ministers of the reign. Here is 
Ireland . 

“As regards Ireland, we may apply what test we 
choose. In every direction statistics prove the in- 
creased prosperity of the people. Increase of busi- 
ness on the Irish railways, both as regards passengers 
and goods, increased balances in Irish banks, an 
increase of some 25 per cent. in the last five years 
shown in the balances of Irish savings-banks, agra- 
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rian crime diminished by one-half, evictions greatly 
decreased in number, and boycotting almost wholly 
abolished—all this tells the same tale, the return 
of prosperity, with a revived feeling of confidence in 
the law.” 

Irish tenants have, by the Land Act, obtained 
pecuniary advantages. The Congested Districts 
Board has been established and endowed for consol- 
idating small holdings, assisting emigration and 
migration, and the development of native industries. 


FINANCE. 

Mr. Goschen, although unlucky in some things, has 
been a singularly successful Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. “During the present Parliament, the 
national debt has been reduced by more than thirty- 
seven millions, a larger amount than has ever 
before been paid off in an equal length of time. By 
Mr. Goschen’s conversion scheme, the annual interest 
of the debt was reduced at once by one and a half 
millions; while in the year 1903, a further reduction 
of an equal amount will begin. He has taken 2d. 
in the £1 off the income tax, 4d. in the pound off 
tobacco, 2d. in the pound off tea ; he has reduced the 
duty upon currants and raisins from 7s. to 2s. per 
cewt. ; he has removed altogether the duty on work- 
men’s houses under £20 a year, and diminished it 
on houses of less than £60 a year. On the other 
hand, by the creation of his estate duty a burden 
has been placed upon the owners of substantial prop- 
erty, and by the increase of the duties on spirits 
and beer he has largely augmented the national in- 
come without apparently depressing the trade in 
alcohol; for last year’s consumption of alcoholic 
drinks exceeded what has ever before been achieved 
by this thirsty nation. The returns of the customs 
pointed to a steady revival of trade; ‘the year 1890 
had topped all others in regard to the profits of the 
employers and the wages of the employed, and a 
penny in the pound on the income tax produces 
£2,300,000 per annum.’” 

GENERAL REFORM. 

The government has left its mark on English his- 
tory in two important respects—it has established 
free education and it has given the counties a sys- 
tem of democratic self-government as advanced as 
any Radical has ever sighed for. 

“When the various measures enacted by the present 
Parliament are passed in review, when the British 
elector contrasts his condition and the position of his 
country now with the state of things existing five 
years ago, he cannot but recognize that the nation has 
grown with the lapse of time. He sees that it has 
been an era of peace and of progress. He isa citizen 
of a richer nation ; one which has less debt, one where 
the poor are less taxed, yet which possesses a more 
powerful army and navy than ever before. He has 
grown also in the privileges of citizenship. In county 
as in borough, he chooses the managers of his local 
affairs. In short, his country is richer, stronger, 
more popularly governed than it used to be. He 
has enjoyed five years of order and peace and of 
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progress, and of progress of the very xind most dear 
to men who hold the principles of the Liberal or 
Radical party.” 


RABBI ADLER ON JEWISH PERSECUTIONS. 


ROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH’S article in pal- 
liation of Jewish persecutions in Russia, which 
appeared in the North American Review for August, 
calls forth in the current number a reply from the 
Rev. Dr. Adler, chief rabbi of the United Hebrew con- 
gregations of the British Empire. He denies that 
the source of the troubles is social and economic—as 
Professor Smith has alleged—and adduces facts and 
authorities to disprove some of his strongest state- 
ments. Dr. Adler says that those best entitled to 
form a judgment trace the troubles to “religious 
intolerance and to the insensate thirst for Panslav- 
ism which has seized upon so many Russian minds.” 


HISTORY OF THE PERSECUTIONS. 


Dr. Adler presents in a paragraph the history of 
the persecution of the Russian Jews. “With the 
downfall of Ignatieff the outrages which had dis- 
graced the years 1881 and 1882 came to an end. 
After 1882 we hear no more of bloodshed, pillage, 
and outrages of women. But other methods were 
sought to render the lives of the despised Hebrews 
insupportable. The greatest hardships under which 
they have suffered from the earliest period of their 
settlement was their restriction to fifteen gufernia, 
besides Poland, as places of residence. These fif- 
teen provinces represent a district of comparatively 
large area, but lacking in towns of any great com- 
mercial importance. Yet the four and a half or 
five millions who inhabit Russia and Poland man- 
aged to earn their subsistence. We hear of them 
in the towns as the principal traders and artisans, 
in the villages as farmers, mill-owners, and dairy- 
men. 

In the fateful year of 1882, after the excesses had 
ceased, legislative measures were enacted intended 
to withdraw all the privileges by which the hardship 
of the settlement restrictions had, in some measure, 
been mitigated. The Jews were prohibited from 
residing outside any of the towns in the pale, and 
were forbidden to own, farm, or manage landed 
property. At first these May laws, as they were 
termed, were permitted to remain inoperative. But 
since the summer of last year they have been enforced 
by stringent orders from headquarters, with the 
effect of crowding enormous populations into the 
congested towns. Artisans are expelled with indig- 
nities, as though they were criminals, from cities 
where they had hitherto gained an honorable sub- 
sistence. Men of education are no longer permitted 
to exercise the professions for which they have been 
diligently trained. Day after day brings us tidings 
of thousands, who have no fault other than that of 
being Jews, having been expelled from their homes, 
and exposed to the most cruel suffering and 
privation.” 
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EMIGRATION ONLY A PARTIAL SOLUTION. 

Dr. Adler does not regard emigration as the true 
solution of the Russo-Jewish question. The great 
bulk of the Israelite population either cannot or will 
not quit the soil where they have been born, and 
which their fathers inhabited centuries before the 
Russians appeared. The true remedy is “liberty to 
circulate throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; freedom to settle in every district of that 
vast empire, with its eight million square miles and 
its ample means of subsistence for all its indwellers ; 
the abrogation of every restrictive law and degrad- 
ing disability.” Until these privileges are granted, 
Dr. Adler holds, the Russo-Jewish problem will not 
be solved. 


THE BARON DE HIRSCH FUND. 


HE first number of The Charities Review con- 
tains a detailed and interesting account of the 
Baron de Hirsch fund by Myer S. Isaacs, President 
of the Board of Trustees administering the Fund. 
It states that Baron de Hirsch, disappointed in his 
efforts to open schools in Russia, where a modern 
education including manual training. should be 
placed within reach of the Russian people, includ- 
ing the Jews, turned his attention to other means 
for helping those of his race. He perceived that 
the tendency of Jewish emigration from Russia was 
toward the United States of America, and deter- 
mined to contribute to the relief of such of his 
brethren as had emigrated or should emigrate to 
these shores. 

The design of this Fund was not to assist emigra- 
tion, but te promote the education of the immi- 
grants in mechanical and agricultural pursuits 
chiefly. That the Jews are not merely a commer- 
cial people, but capable of succeeding in mechanical 
pursuits and farming, Baron de Hirsch had satis- 
factory demonstration in the success that had 
attended the administration of a fund for the train- 
ing of the Jewish youth in Galicia. 

Pending the final preparation of the papers under 
which the American fund was created, Baron de 
Hirsch remitted $10,000 a month for such uses as 
the committee in the United States might see fit 
to make of it. This was expended in educational 
work, in transportation to places where work had 
been found for immigrants, in supplying tools, and 
in giving temporary relief to those awaiting em- 
ployment. In March, 1891, the deed of trust was 
executed and the capital, amounting to $2,400,000, 
was placed in the hands of the trustees. Two hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars of this amount was 
reserved for the purchase of farm lands and plots 
for dwellings. Five thousand acres of land have 
been selected in Cape May County, New Jersey, for 
an agricultural settlement and fifty families located 
upon it. Each family is allotted fifteen acres, with 
the option of fifteen acres more, the cost of the 
entire purchase and labor being the price fixed for 
the farm. Eight hundred acres of the tract have 


been reserved for a town, im which certain public 
buildings will be located. Similar settlements have 
been projected in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 

The remainder of the Fund has been invested and 
the income will be devoted to the following objects 
among others: Loans to emigrants. from Russia or 
Roumania, actual agriculturists, settlers. within the 
United States; the transportation of emigrants ; the 
training of emigrants in a handicraft, contributing 
to their support while learning such handicraft, 
and furnishing necessary tools and implements ;. 
furnishing improved mechanical training for adults 
and youths, whereby persons of industry and capac- 
ity may acquire some remunerative employment ; 
giving instruction in the English language and in 
the duties and obligations of life and citizenship in 
the United States; giving opportunities for tech- 


‘nical and trade education ; for instruction im agri- 


cultural work ; co-operating with relief associations 
and giving temporary aid to individuals waiting 
for work. 

The work of the committee in the finding of em- 
ployment for immigrants is. interesting. Factories, 
mills, shops, farms—in fact, all available chamnels 
have been utilized, and a systematic orgamization has 
been effected whereby local committees scattered 
through the country assist the central committee. 
During the month of July, 1891, employment was 
found for 423 persons ; 120 in factories and mills, 56 
in commercial positions, 189 as mechamies, 14 on 
farms, 16 in general labor, and 91 were taught 
trades. During the same month tools were supplied 
to 20 men and 15 were started in business. Allow- 
ing five to a family, these figures show that about 
2,220 persons were so aided during the month, or 
about one-fourth of the entire number of arrivals 
in New York. “Thus a very large majority of 
immigrants are absorbed in the mass of people set- 
tled in cities, and help themselves or are cared for 
by relatives and friends.” 


May the United States Intercede for the Jews? 

The Rev. W.E. Blackstone holds that the wisest 
and most natural solution of the question of the dis- 
position of the Jews expelled from Russia is their 
return to Palestine, and in the leading article in 
Our Day for October he answers the question, “ May 
the United States intercede for the Jews?” in pro- 
moting this end. 

Their return would not mean the expulsion of the 
present inhabitants of Palestine. Autonomy would 
be guaranteed to the Jews under international pro- 
tection—and they are capable of self-government. 
The same cession of public lands or property should 
be made to them by the Porte as has been made in 
the cases of Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece. The ac- 
tion of the Berlin Conference in 1878, when auton- 
omy was granted to Bulgaria and other Turkish 
provinces, furnished the precedent for giving the 
government of Palestine to the Jews. 

In answer to the objection that by reason of their 
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rebellicn against God the Jews have forfeited their 
claim to the land, he states that while the Jew ad- 
mits that the sins of his people have brought their 
calamities upon them, he does not relinquish his 
right and claim to the land, and that the prophecies 
of the Old and New Testaments point to the restora- 
tion of the Jews totheir fatherland. The principles 


of international law are also cited in proof of the - 


fact that there is no basis for the proscription 
against Israel, either on the ground of dereliction 
or of undisputed possession For the intercession 
of the United States to bring about the return of the 
Israelites to their land the writer finds many prece- 
dents. What is asked for is not a crusade, not in- 
tervention, but peaceable diplomatic intercession, 
and the United States is in a position to exercise a 
strong moral influence in the matter, as her efforts 
would be recognized as purely unselfish and philan- 
thropic. 
THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 
HE irrepressible Mr. E. B. Lanin is once more 
to the front in the Fortnightly, and this time 
he has a theme which lends itself only too easily to 
the pessimistic pen. He maintains that famine js 
chronic in Russia. There are always provincial 
famines which equal in severity the sufferings of 
the great famines which recur periodically. Even 
in 1887, when there was a most abundant harvest, 
the distress in certain districts was fully as intense 
and disastrous as at present. Last year there was a 
partial famine of considerable proportions, marked 
by the usual concomitants of merciful homicide, 
arson, suicide, dirt-bread, typhus, and death. 

This year “the famine extends over a much larger 
area, but is not a whit more intense than it was last 
year, five, ten, or fifteen years ago. The district 
affected extends from the shores of the Black Sea 
through Little Russia, athwart the rich loam coun- 
try, celebrated for its marvellous fertility, straight 
through the country watered by the Volga, across 
the Urals, growing wider and wider, till it reaches 
Tobolsk ; in other words, it covers a tract of land 
3,000 miles long and from 500 to 1,000 miles broad, 
which supports a population of only forty millions.” 

The intense cold of spring was followed by a pro- 
tracted drought that parched and stunted the crops 
and dried up the grass. In many districts horses 
are selling at from $1.25 to $2.50 each, and a number 
of colts in another part have been sold for about a 
dollar apiece. In the regions watered by the Volga, 
about one-half the agricultural horses were sold or 
killed by last September. The population in the 
smitten districts is estimated at thirty to thirty-five 
millions. Hundreds of thousands are prowling 
through the country begging for bread. bd 

“Most of these wandering advertisements of squalor 
are suffering from dysentery, scurvy, and other 
diseases. Their eyelids are swollen to monstrous 
dimensions ; their faces pinched and withered, and 
their whole persons shrivelled from the likeness of 
aught human into horrible ghosts and shadows. 
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Sometimes one meets them stalking silently through 
deserted villages consisting*of the tenantless-ruins 
of burned houses; at -other times they drift into 
hamlets where, instead of alms-givers, they meet 
their own lean images, still ghastlier shadows of 
themselves, and then they slink away to a hiding- 
place which is often their last earthly lodging.” 

Suicide from hunger is very frequent. Hunger- 
bread, upon which they are attempting to quiet the 
pangs of hunger, resembles a lump of hard black 
earth covered with a coating of mould. Multitudes 
are living on grass and the foliage of trees. One 
priest alone says that he administered the last sacra- 
ment to sixteen persons dying of hunger in the 
space of two days. Stories are circulating of parents 
who have eaten their children, and women who 
have sold themselves to any one who will give them 
food. Mr. Lanin closes with the following character- 
istic touch : 

“The Russian authorities are even now carefully 
considering the advisability of keeping down the 
pride of the peasants by treating them as an inferior 
class, and addressing them officially as thow and 
thee instead of the more respectful you; and another 
measure is likewise under consideration, compelling 
all peasants to uncover their heads in the presehce 
of tshinovniks, nobles and priests, on the roadside 
as well as within doors, and condemning those who 
refuse to comply to be soundly flogged.” 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE CHILIAN WAR. 
N a second article on “The War in Chili” M. 
Maximiliano Ibanez resumes the very interest- 
ing account which he gave of it some months ago in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and draws the folowing 
conclusions, full of encouragement for the future. 
He considers the struggle as having been—in great 
part, it is true—personal, and directed against the 
special abuses of Balmaceda, but as having been, 
also, a profoundly national struggle between two 
powers—the power of the executive and the power 
of the legislative bodies. It was the Parliament 
against the President, and the result for the Consti- 
tution had been an announcement that for the future 
“the President shall preside, but shall not govern.” 
The parallel which M.Ibanez draws between this 
struggle and the etruggle of the British Parliament 
and Charles I.is very close. He says of it that it 
was the same “in the motives by which it was 
provoked, in the conditions under which it was car- 
ried, in the result which it has attained. There 
were the same encroachment of the head of the state 
upon the privileges of Parliament; there was the 
armed struggle; there was finally the. subversal of 
the head of the state. There would have been also 
the same scene upon the scaffold, but that suicide 
intervened to prevent it.” 

The consequences will be, he prophesies, no less 
important to the public life of the Chilian people. 
The idea that despotic authority cannot be combated 
with success has been destroyed. This idea has 
lain, M. Ibanez says, with the weight of a crushing 
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‘burden upon all individual initiative. Henceforth 
the growth of honest public opinion is assured. The 
evils of official corruption, and of automatically 
arranged elections have been exposed. Political 
parties have realized their own strength, and will 
no longer consent to be used as mere tools in the 
c-hands of government. The purification of the public 
officesmay be looked for as one immediate and prac- 
tical result. In fact, parliamentary life from a 
shadow has become a reality; more blood runs in 
its veins, a new sense of responsibility toward the 
nation has been born, a new experience of the power 
and the dignity which attend honest exertion has 
animated the being of the nation. 

M. Ibanez cites a list of reforms upon which Con- 
gress has already been at work. The tendency of 
them is to make wholesale bribery in high places 
impossible, to set electoral voices free to develop a 
healthy spirit of self-government. The revolution, 
if the views penned in this article are justified, may 
be regarded as the birth-pangs only of New Chili. 
The writer believes that the good which has been 
achieved will largely counterbalance the temporary 
commercial and financial evil, and that the future 
may be safely trusted to the energy of the inhabitants 
and the fertility of the soil of the Republic. 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


N the Economic Review for October the Rev. 
Canon Scott Holland publishes a brief article 
criticising the Pope’s encyclical on the “Condition 
of Labor.” While recognizing the great difficulties 
and venerable character of Pope Leo XIITI., Mr. Scott 
Holland is not satisfied with the encyclical. He 
says: “And yet, at the close of it, why is it that we 
put it down with a touch of grave disappointment? 
Perhaps the very solemnity of the occasion, the very 
Joftiness of the claims, the imposing weight of re- 
sponsibility, all serve to aggravate this disappoint- 
ment. They intensify our sense that, somehow, the 
actual effect upon us has been slight; that we have 
not gained any clear step; that we are not further 
forward on our way; that our real problems have 
only been skirted, not assailed ; that, after all that 
the old man, in his goodness, has said, we must go 
‘back and work out the weary heart of the problem 
for ourselves. We have not got on—that is what we 
‘clearly feel. We have not gone behind the difficulty. 
A great many kind and wise things have been said. 
“There is no attempt to examine, or correct, or 
criticise, or sift the principle by which property has 
now become distributed ; or to consider whether this 
distribution be that which the abstract theory of 
ownership would sanction ; or to determine the lim- 
itation of the ownership and the nature of its rela- 
tions to the common weal. Yet, for all reformers 
‘who seek to-oppose out-and-out Socialism, this is 
exactly the heart of the problem.” 
The weakness of the encyclical .is that it never 
seems to contemplate the existence of the problem of 
modern.industrial society. He assumes that the state 
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settles things ina patriarchal sort of fashion, which 
gives a far-away, old-fashioned, dreamy tone to all 
that he says. The Pope throws out propositions 
which he does not answer. Mr. Scott Holland also 
objects to the Pope’s resting the right of private 
ownership on the pre-existence of the state. “Now, 
this makes the whole treatment of the state by the 
Pope somewhat thin, legal, superficial. It is often 
spoken of as if it were only a needful apparatus by 
which individualism secures itself from peril and 
advances its own interests. It sinks to the level of 
mere police. But it is surely too late in the day to 
face the tremendous pressure of the present indus- 
trial crisis with any fanciful picture of a ‘natural’ 
private ownership which has never had any real 
existence; nor can we expect the state to bear the 
strain laid upon it by the demands of immense labor- 
ing populations, unless it,be itself rooted fast and firm 
into those deep and vital secrets which hold all men 
together in a corporate whole, and create in them a 
mutual obligation, and bind them to a common task.” 


THE FOOD-SUPPLY OF THE FUTURE. 
A Blow at Malthus. 


N the November Century, W. O. Atwater dis- 
cusses “The Food Supply of the Future.” The 
burden of his discourse is to show how the doctrines 
of Malthus may be refuted, or at least qualified, by 
increased attention to the scientific cultivation of 
the soil and by fish-culture. 


WHAT WE WASTE. 


But if we are to provide against a world-famine, 
we must not only make more food ; we must also use 
that which we have made to better advantage. As 
nearly as can be ascertained from the statistics of 
food-consumption, the average American consumes 
in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. more than the 
European, the food being measured in calorics 
(heat units), which represent its power to keep the 
body warm and vigorous. 

“We certainly use more food than we need. Part 
of the excess is simply thrown away; the rest is 
eaten to the detriment of our health. The facts at 
hand imply that our chief wastefulness is with 
meats and sweetmeats. This is perfectly natural. 
People in the United States are generally able to 
have the kind of food they like and all they wish 
of it.” 

Our greatest recklessness is seen in the manage- 
ment of the meat-supply. The aim of the cattle- 
raisers, especially of the pork-producers of the West- 
ern States, is to produce a monstrous abnormity of 
fatness to send to the slaughter-house, for that is the 
most*convenient way of marketing their corn. Of 
this fat meat we eat all the lean, protein-producing 
part, but not enough; of the fat, yielding carbohy- 
drates, we eat only a part, but far too much. The 
rest is principally wasted. 

At the same time, careless cultivation has reduced 
the quantity of protein in our vegetable products. 
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“A large amount of soil-product is required to 
make a small amount of meat. We eat much more 
meat than is needed to supplement our vegetable 
food. Our meat is much fatter than would be 
necessary anyhow. The sugary and starchy foods, 
of which we consume an excess, make the fat still 
less necessary. A reform must come, but it will 
come no faster than our farmers learn to produce 
crops richer in nitrogen, and to make more meat 
and leaner meat from less vegetable material.” 


SCIENTIFIC TILLAGE AND IRRIGATION. 


“Doubtless many of us remember Prince Krapot- 
kin’s extraordinary Nineteenth Century paper of a 
few years ago, in which he described the almost 
miraculous results of the systems of painstaking 
market-gardening in the vicinity of Paris, in Hol- 
land, and elsewhere. <A few striking instances : 2, 125 
acres cultivated near Paris not only supply the 
2,000,000 inhabitants with vegetables, but furnish a 
surplus for shipment to London; these maraichérs 
with no apparatus more costly than a few frames 
for seedlings, raise on half an acre vegetables to the 
value of £200. They declare that if all the food, 
animal and vegetable, necessary for the 3,500,000 
inhabitants of the departments of Seine and Seine- 
et-Oise had to be grown on their own territory (8,250 
square miles), it could be grown without resorting 
to any other methods of culture than those already 
in use.” 

Not only can this wonderful increase in produc- 
tiveness become possible through irrigation, careful 
selection of plants, and proper attendance, but it is 
literally true that no soil at all is needed to make a 
plant grow. Such are the properties of plant-food 
and its assimilation that it is possible for the vege- 
table to obtain its nourishment from water in which 
the proper ingredients have been placed. This 
water-culture has been experimented with in vari- 
ous parts of Germany. Professor Nobbe grew in 
jars of water a “Japanese buckwheat plant nine feet 
high weighing, when air-dry, 4,786-fold as much as 
the seed from which it was produced.” The most 
important ingredients which make up plant-food 
are nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash, and it is 
these substances that our practical agricultural 
chemists are looking to find in greater quantities, 
especially in the case of the first. 


PLENTY OF FOOD AHEAD. 


“In the light of our present knowledge the prob- 
lem of the world’s future food-supply is conditioned 
upon two things. One is plant-food, the other is 
energy, power to manufacture and transport plant- 
fcod, and to transport water. The visible supply of 
plant-food is such that the only element about which 
there has for some time been any question is nitro- 
gen. Late research implies that this can be easily 
derived from the atmosphere in unlimited quan- 
tity. . . . We may hope that the science of the 
future will provide the power. The amount of vege- 
table growth that is possible within a given area is 


entirely outside our ordinary calculations. The old 
way of estimating possible food-production by land- 
area and soil-fertility is wrong. We have only to 
assume that as the population of the earth increases 
there will be a corresponding improvement in the 
use of plant-food and energy, of which the supply is 
practically inexhaustible, and the problem is solved.” 

Mr. Atwater has a passing word for the gigantic 
schemes, now under consideration, for irrigating 
the dry parts of the West from huge reservoirs placed 
in the Rocky Mountains, in which the waters of the 
winter floods will be held and dispensed during the 
dry season. Competent authorities say that such a 
system might convert our sparsely settled extreme 
West into the garden-spot of the world. 


THE RIOTS IN CHINA. 


HE paper on the Chinese riots in Blackwood’s 

Magazine for November is a vigorous plea for 

the adoption of a stronger policy on the part of the 
Celestial Government. 

“The first step in this direction,” the writer says, 
“should be a definite announcement to the Tsungli 
Yamen that we intend for the future to demand the 
strict fulfilment of our treaty to the very letter; and 
that no plea of non possumus will be accepted, unless 
by so doing our hands shall be considered free to 
enforce our rights on the spot.” 

The second step is: “The establishment of settle- 
ments at inland towns in Hunan and Hupeh is the 
true remedy for the anti-foreign feeling which is 
now so unfortunately rife in those provinces, and 
which, unless checked, must remain a constant 
source of danger to the treaty ports on the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 

“Tt would be only necessary to place at the disposal 
of the consuls at these two towns an appearance of 
force to secure the foreign settlements against all 
annoyance. This could be done in two ways—either 
by the presence of gun-boats or by giving the con- 
suls small escorts of marines. It by no means follows 
that because gun-boats could not steam up the rivers 
at all seasons, they could not remain at their moor- 
ings opposite the settlements all the year round. 
But if there were naval objections to this course, 
there could be none, we should imagine, to the de- 
tachment of sufficient men to form small escorts. 
This would be no new departure.” 


Send a Few Gun-boats. 

Mr. R.S. Gundry thus writes in the National Review 
on the “Chinese Atrocities :” 

“The Imperial Government must manage its own 
people. It must support its officials in doing their 
duty, and it must punish those who are primarily 
responsible for the flow of placards which are the 
cause of mischief. There is said to be a project to 
strike at the heart of the octopus by insisting on 
the opening of Hunan. The idea is good, and might 
be accomplished, perhaps, by the opening of the 
Tungting Lake to foreign commerce. But we must 
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be prepared, in that case, to make good our own en- 
try. If the Government stands so far in awe of the 
Hunanese soldiers in the valley of the Yang-tse that it 
dares not employ force for their repression, if it has 
witnessed the expulsion of its own emissaries from 
Hunan when the question was only about setting up 
2 telegraph, it would probably not dare—at least, at 
the present moment—to insist on the right of 
foreigners to travel and reside in the province. The 
appearance of a few foreign gun-boats on that lake, 
however, which is embayed in the obnoxious prov- 
ince, might prove an efficacious means: of bringing 
various people to their senses.” 


CAUSES OF THE DISTURBANCES IN CHINA. 


R. J. T. GRACEY contributes to The Missionary 

Review an article on the causes of those dis- 

turbances in China which at present seem likely to 
develop into a revolution. 

China, like some countries better known to us, 
has a bad case of pension-bleeding. At the time of 
the Taiping rebellion the government enrolled an 
extra army consisting of some million of men. At 
the close of the war these men were pensioned. 
This generation of soldiers has passed away, but the 
pensioning goes on, for when a soldier died a sub- 
stitute was immediately found, who continued to 
draw the pension-money. All sorts of corruptions 
naturally crept in, and the system has become a curse 
to the empire. The present government has made 
an effort to root out the evil by cutting off the pay- 
ments, and astorm of indignant protest is the conse- 
quence. 

Among the most violent objectors to the reform 
are the members of the Kolao Hui, a powerful so- 
ciety of soldiers. Other great secret societies con- 
tain the germs of conspiracy, and the whole system 
of secret societies is a potent factor in brewing 
trouble. 

Another source of trouble lies in the antagonism 
which a large proportion of the people have for the 
government, which is not Chinese but Tartar. This 
jealousy of everything foreign extends beyond the 
government to the commerce, which is largely in 
European hands. Native ships have been displaced 
by European vessels, and as a consequence many na- 
tive sailors have been thrown out of employment, 
and finding no other channel in which to turn 
their labors, they are discontented and ripe for rebel- 
lion. 

Fanning this feeling is the inherent Chinese super- 
stitious prejudice. Anything foreign is evil, and 
their hatred has extended to all foreigners, of all 
professions or employment. 

Lastly, there is a general belief that the imperial 
army isa rotten system, existing principally on paper 
and the pay-roll. 

All these causes are so intermixed that the total 
result is quite sufficient to bring on at any time seri- 
ous evil. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
Three Estimates in the Quarterlies. 


HE quarterlies naturally busy themselves with 

the recently published life of Archbishop Tait. 

As was perhaps natural, the Church Quarterly is 

the least appreciative. Ever since the days of Clar- 

endon the clergy are a class of men “who under- 

stand the least and take the worst measure of human 

affairs of all mankind that can read and write.” 
The Church Quarterly says : 

“ The archbishop valued the Church as the expres- 
sion of the national view of religion, not as the Body 
of Christ. It was to him the most powerful instru- 
ment for impressing upon the country the value of 
Christianity, the importance of accepting in general 
the truths it inculcated and the moral law which it 
proclaimed ; but he did nodt seem to regard it as in- 
habited by a supernatural power and capable of 
imparting supernatural gifts. 

“The archbishop was not a great preacher, but he 
was a powerful and impressive speaker, and in the 
House of Lords, in convocation, on platforms and 
elsewhere, his speeches were listened to with pleas- 
ure, and always seemed to support the high position 
which he filled. As an administrator he was in- 
dustrious and hard-working, and if we cannot accord 
him-such a high place as that occupied by Bishop 
Blomfield or Bishop Wilberforce, as an originator of 
new methods for meeting the wants of the time, or 
asa popular leader who left an enduring mark upon 
the episcopate of England, he was certainly most 
painstaking, and desirous to encourage and further 
whatever he could to promote the increase of true 
religion among those over whom he had been placed 
in charge. The one great institution for the estab- 
lishment of which he was responsible was the Bishop 
of London’s Fund.” ; 

The Edinburgh is appreciative. The archbishop, 
it says, was neither showy nor brilliant : 

“Looking back at his life, its most conspicuous 
feature is the record of remarkable growth. His 
mind was ever learning ; his character ripened, mel- 
lowed, and sweetened to the end. His character was 
built up on simple but solid foundations. He was 
real, straightforward, manly, possessed of judg- 
ment, candor, decision, and the courage of his opin- 
ions. His mental balance was complete, and the 
strength and beauty of his character was seen in the 
harmony of his talents and feelings. Without this 
proportion, his strong gift of humor might have 
imperilled his position ; with it, his humor became 
a valuable ally, enabling him to relieve tension with- 
out loss of dignity, and to place himself easily and 
naturally on good terms with his audience. Nor 
was this perfect balance of that kind which produces 
amiable, commonplace characters. It was corrected 
by great confidence and determination, by a natural 
though repressed impetuosity, and by a strong in- 
stinct for action. Few men so powerfully moulded 
as Tait could have administered their office with so 
conciliatory and statesmanlike a temper. ” 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


It is the Quarterly Review which is most enthusi- 
astic. It gently chaffs Tait’s biographer for his 
excessive hero- worship. 

“Tt is true that, from the first chapter to the last, 
there is an underlying insinuation, none the less 
real because most delicately conveyed, that the in- 
fallibility which the Pope claims officially, the arch- 
bishop possessed personally, and that his peculiar 
form of theology is the only reasonable religion.” 

But the defect is to virtue near allied, and of the 
biography it speaks with high praise. 

“The various scenes, events, and persons that the 
narrative touches are grouped round a central figure 
of no common interest. It is the figure of a man 
endowed with strong feelings, calm judgment, 
sound sense, and invincible will; a man who was 
not a genius, nor an orator, nor a thinker, nor a 
theologian; who lacked both private fortune and 
powerful friends, and was hampered throughout the 
greater part of his working life by precarious health ; 
and who, in spite of all these disadvantages, passed 
from one post of dignity and importance to another, 
till he reached the highest station attainable by an 
English subject; and, in these successive offices, 
produced a marked and durable effect upon the fort- 
unes of the Church of England, and exercised deter- 
mining influence at more than one crisis in public 
affairs. The main events of this remarkable career 
must now be briefly recapitulated.” 


WHO IS TO BE THE NEW POPE? 


UCH is the momentous question asked, and to a 
certain extent answered, by R. de Cesare in 

the October number of the Nuova Antologia. The 
article is written in a somewhat despondent vein, 
and in a tone of marked antagonism toward Leo 


XIII., while a European war is treated as imminent. 
The writer begins by prognosticating as to the prob- 
able meeting-place of the conclave. 

“Probabilities are in favor of the conclave being 
held in Rome. Although Leo XIII. is in compara- 
tively good health, his extreme old age justifies one 
in fearing that he will soon disappear from the 
scene, before the outbreak of the coming war. In 
such a case the cardinals will not remove them- 
selves, for only circumstances of extraordinary peril 
could rouse them to such a step. Departure from 
Rome is an eventuality that terrifies everybody. 
Only in the case of war breaking out before the 
conclave, and Leo leaving Rome, and the Holy See 
being left vacant before peace were restored, would 
the papal election take place out of Italy. Even 
should war break out, and the Pontiff were to re- 
main in Rome, and to die during the progress of 
hostilities, the conclave would meet in Rome all the 
same. A conclave in Italy means an Italian Pope. 

. . At present there are sixty cardinals, of whom 
thirty are Italians and thirty foreigners. The hy- 
pothesis of a foreign Pope is only admissible in case 
the conclave were to assemble out of Italy.” 

Moreover, if Crispi could be depended on in 1878 
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to guarantee freedom of election and perfect security 
to the College of Cardinals, di Rudini can surely be 
counted on to-day for a similar service, although 
relations between the Quirinal and the Vatican are 
more strained thanever. Then there was some hope 
for a conciliatory Pope; to-day the opposite has 
become a practical certainty. “The new Pope will 
be ‘intranrigent,’ in the sense that he will not resign 
himself to his surroundings, against which he will 
protest from the first. Such is the spirit of the Sacred 
College from which the new Pontiff must arise.” 

After pointing out that none of the powers of 
Europe, except France, with her ten cardinals, 
headed by Lavigerie, are in a position to influence 
the election, the author refers to the helplessness of 
the Italian government in the matter. She has only 
herself to blame for her exclusion. The ecclesiasti- 
cal policy of the government of Italy for the last 
few years has been totally destitute of common sense. 
Without continuity, between fears and prejudices, 
now violent, now indifferent, always indefinite, it 
has never risen to the difficulties of the situation, 
both new and delicate, imposed by the law of guar- 
antees to render possible the co-existence of two 
sovereignties in Rome. As a result, among all the 
powers of Europe, Italy is the only one to whom all 
direct action in the election to the papal throne is 
denied, although it takes place in her own domin- 
ions and she is more immediately interested in the 
result than any other nation. 

Turning to personalities, R.de Cesare selects three 
names for the possible honors of the Papacy—Cardi- 
nals Monaco, Parocchi, and Battaglini. “Monaco 
is deacon of the Sacred College, bishop of Ostia and 
Velletri, secretary to the Holy Office, senior peniten- 
tiary and arch-priest of St. John’s Lateran. Parocchi 
is vicar to His Holiness and bishop of Albano. 
Battaglini is archbishop of Bologna. The first is a 
native of the Abruzzi, the second of Mantua, the 
third of the diocese of Bologna. Battaglini is sixty- 
eight years of age, Monaco sixty-four, Parocchi 
fifty-eight—all three of suitable age. As regards 
health, Monaco has the advantage. The growing 
embonpoint of Parocchi is alarming, and the delicate 
health of Battaglini reduces hischances. The candi- 
dates respond to the spirit of the electors. Monaco 
would be the candidate of the Ultramontanes, who 
expect everything from time; Parocchi of the Irre- 
quitists ; and Battaglini of the more moderate.” 

A further sketch is given of Parocchi: “Cardinal 
Parocchi might become the candidate of the Ultra- 
montanes, who do not relish waiting as a means of 
escaping from actual conditions. But the strange 
contradictions of his life alienate the timid, who are 
in a majority, among Italian cardinals. Parocchi 
enjoys the sympathy of the French, whom he knows 
personally and flatters discreetly, accentuating his 
attachment to France, and affecting diffidence 
toward Germany and Austria. Parocchi as Pope 
would be an unknown quantity. He is capable of 
great deeds and great follies, and, surrounded by 
dangerous friends, there is no foreseeing how far he 
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might not be carried. Weak in the main, though 
with the appearance of a person of decided character, 
he is not so much to be feared in person as in his 
friendships and sympathies. In the hands of fanat- 
ics he might become an element of disorder to the 
internal peace of Europe, and also because he would 
speechify even more than Leo XIII., which is saying 
much.” 

On the subject of an English-speaking Pope, the 
author has also a word to say after extolling Amer- 
ican Catholicism at the expense of what we see in 
Europe. “As for Cardinal Gibbons, he is an excellent 
bishop, . . but he can speak no language but 
English, and that with a nasal twang like all North 
Americans. When he came to Rome to receive the 
hat, and took possession of his cardinal’s title of 
Santa Maria in Trastevere, the ceremonies were of 
a curious character, as the Cardinal addressed the 
Chapter in English, which they could not under- 
stand. An American Pope who can speak nothing 
but English seems to me incomplete, and his election 
appears to me impossible.” 


IS THE CHURCH GAINING OR LOSING GROUND? 
Gaining Hand Over Hand. 


HERE is a very powerful article in the Quar- 
terly Review, entitled “Church Progress and 
Church Defence,” the writer of which sets himself 
to prove that the English Church is much more the 
church of the nation now than it was twenty-five 
years ago. It must be admitted that he sets forth a 
very strong case, which the Liberation Society will 
have its work set to answer. To begin at the end, 
he makes out that in the last twenty-five years 
the voluntary contributions of the Church amount 
to a million and a half, while every year it contrib- 
utes a million to Church extension and three-quar- 
ters of a million to foreign missions. He quotes 
Mr. Gladstone as against Mr. Massingham in support 
of the thesis that the clergymen of the Church of 
England have been more than in the front rank of 
their contemporaries. In London the Church is stead- 
ily gaining ground. Since Bishop Thorold was ap- 
pointed to Rochester in 1877 sixty-six new churches 
or additions to churches have been consecrated. 

“ Eight public-school and college missions, includ- 
ing the splendid Trinity College Mission in St. 
George’s, Camberwell, have been started in the 
diocese, and their work is yearly increasing. Eleven 
diocesan missionary clergy, and as many assistant 
curates, thirty-two Scripture readers, sixty-four dea- 
conesses and mission women, form the society’s staff 
of living agents.” 

As it has been in Rochester, so it has been in St. 
Albans; as it has been in London, so it has been in 
the great industrial centres, in the northern coun- 
ties especially. In ten years $3,200,000 have been 
expended upon the fabric of cathedrals. In eight 
selected parishes in 1889 the number of voluntary 
helpers varied from sixty-eight to three hundred and 


twenty-five. Even the cathedrals are being used at 
last. The Dean of Gloucester reports that : 

“Constantly, at their own request, large and small 
parties of workingmen, machinists’ artisans, and 
others, are taken round the church, when explana- 
tions and illustrations, historical, architectural, 
and theological, are given by the dean. Co-opera- 
tive and benefit societies, Oddfellows and Druids, 
employees of large mercantile houses, and railway 
operatives—the very Sower of the workingmen—are 
thus brought into touch with the Church by thou- 
sands. Besides the daily services within the choir, 
the great Norman nave is filled—centre and aisles— 
from fifty to sixty times a year at special Sunday- 
evening services, or at services arranged during the 
winter, on week-nights and half-holidays.” 

Diocesan missions have been established in twenty 
dioceses. There are three hundred mission preach- 
ers in fifteen dioceses. There are associations for 
lay workers, who number over 6,000 in the diocese 
of London alone. The Church Army has 180 officer 
evangelists and six labor homes. There are thirty- 
two university and public-school missions, all of 
which have been constituted since 1877. The 
reviewer says a well-deserved word in favor of 
Oxford House in Bethnal Green. Six new sees 
have been created, twenty-four sisterhoods have 
been established, some of them on a scale that recalls 
the old monastic foundations. In the foreign mis- 
sions the Church is cutting out the Nonconformists, 
and notably the Wesleyans, I believe, although the 
reviewer does not say so. Here is one curious little 
fact, which indicates as much as anything the way 
in which the Church has gained upon Dissent : 

“Is it generally known that, as year by year the 
offertories on Hospital Sunday in London have 
grown larger, almost the entire increase has come 
from church collections? In 1880 the total was £28, - 
675, of which the Church supplied £21,848; in 1890 
the total was £38,767, the church portion £30,962; 
so that out of the entire increase of £10,000, over 
£9,000 was given by Churchmen.” 

The reviewer’s conclusion of the whole matter is 
somewhat odd. He winds up his article by declar- 
ing that disendowment would be both a crime and 
a blunder. It would be immeasurably better than 
disestablishment. In this he would probably not 
find many in the Church to agree with him. To the 
majority of the clergy the Establishment is a snare: 
and a temptation, leading them to put on that 
“side” which is the chief difficulty with which 
they have to contend. If the country clergy would 
but be as brotherly and liberal as their brethren in 
the towns the Liberation Society might shut up shop. 
That which keeps the Liberation Society going, and 
that which in the end will disestablish the Church 
of England, and probably disendow it, is the arro- 
gance and “side,” for there is no better word, which 
the clergy and the Church people generally put on in 
the rural districts to an extent that makes every vil- 
lage Dissenter feel that he would almost give his 
right hand to disestablish the Church. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


CENSUS OF GHOSTS AND RELIGION. 


The Bearing Upon the Christian Faith. 


HOSE persons of a religious turn who mock at 
our proposed “Census of Ghosts” should read 

the Rev. Henry Kendall’s paper in the Primitive 
Methodist Quarterly Review for October. Mr. Ken- 


dall is a Congregational minister, and he has for . 


years patiently collected and studied the evidence 
of all the phenomena usually described as supernatu- 
ral. In this article he replies to those good Christian 
Sadducees who impatiently ask, What is the use of 
it all? He says: 

Suppose that the ultimate verdict, not only of the 
Society for Psychical Research, but of intelligent 
men generally, shall be that in a considerable pro- 
portion of instances the strange sights seen and 
sounds heard which have been the subject of investi- 
gation, have an objective reality and demonstrate 
the activity of what is ordinarily termed the super- 
natural within the sphere of human observation— 
how do the facts compare with the statements of 
Scripture on the same subject? 

J. First, it will have to be admitted that there is 
an invisible sphere peopled with intelligent life, and 
that there are spiritual beings who are ordinarily 
unseen to us, but who have power to manifest them- 
selves to living men, and from time to time do this. 

(a) If the judgment finally pronounced shall be 
affirmative, it will have been scientifically demon- 
strated that there is a spirit in man capable of sep- 
aration from the body, and of existence independent 
of it, and that this spirit, which is the real man, 
does actually survive the body’s dissolution with 
augmented powers. 

(b) Strong evidence is afforded by psychical phe- 
nomena, not only that the spirits of men survive the 
dissolution of the body, but that there are among 
them the prime distinctions of good and evil, happy 
and unhappy. It is shown in many cases that the 
disposition, whether kind or malign, displayed in 
this life, has been projected into the next. 

(c) There are several strange and striking details 
connected with supernatural appearances, as recorded 
in Scripture, abundantly confirmed by facts we are 
now receiving through psychical research. 

II. The power of foreseeing future events is one 
that psychical research shows to be frequently exer- 
cised, both by persons still living in the body and 
by departed spirits. 

III. The proof of telepathy is pretty satisfactory, 
and a moment’s reflection may serve to show the 
significance of it in reference to some of the most 
important aspects of religion. For it is the law 
which affirms the possibility of one mind influencing 
another, irrespective of distance, and apart from 
sensory organs. Christian experience has its own 
evidence of the reality of these higher influences, 
independent of scientific discoveries. But the law 
of telepathy, so far as it goes, harmonizes with the 
transcendental teachings of religion, and removes 
the objection that there is nothing in ordinary ex- 
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perience to support the idea that mind can touch 
mind, and spirit answer to spirit, without any 
physical means of communication between them. It 
is shown that they can and do influence one another 
without this meduim in common life, and a pre- 
sumption arises that they will do the same in the 
spiritual life and in religious experience. 


WITCHCRAFT IN SCOTLAND. 
HERE is an interesting article in the Scottish 
Review on “Witchcraft in Scotland.” The 
writer, Mr. F. Legge, enters into an elaborate calcula- 
tion as to the number of women who were really 
burned on the charge of witchcraft in the various 
epidemics that afflicted North Britain on that sub- 
ject. He compiles the following statistics, from 
which it appears that no fewer than three thousand 
four hundred women were burned for witchcraft. 
Some of them were strangled before being burned, 
others were burned alive : 


In the first persecution, from 1590-1597, 50 per annum, er 350 
“second Ms 1640-1650, 100 ” 1,000 
3 third be 1660-1663, 150 " 450 
And during the remainder of the time 
(say from 1580 to 1680) that the perse- 


cution was really sharp be 1,600 


It will be noticed that there was a cessation of 
these cruel judicial murders for ten years; that 
respite was secured to the witches by Cromwell. 
Mr. Legge says: 

“When Cromwell made his attempt to unite Eng- 
land and Scotland under one system of law, his 
‘Commissioners for the Administration of Justice’ 
found in their first circuit upward of sixty prison- 
ers awaiting trial for witchcraft. Most of these 
poor creatures had confessed, but on hearing how 
their confessions had been obtained, the commis- 
sioners directed that they should all be released. 
This proved to be the beginning of a more enlight- 
ened policy toward those accused of the crime, and 
during the continuance of Cromwell’s supremacy 
but very few were burnt. ‘There is much witchery 
up and down our land,’ writes Robert Baillie regret- 
fully ; ‘the English be but too sparing to try it, but 
some they execute.’ It is with difficulty that the 
record of any executions can be found until the last 
two years of the English domination, when the im- 
pediments with which Cromwell had surrounded 
the execution upon witches of what was then face- 
tiously called justice were in part removed. From 
1658 to 1660 the trials began again, and thirty-eight 
women and two men were executed in Edinburgh 
and the neighboring counties.” 

One curious fact which Mr. Legge brings out clearly 
is that while it was perfectly well known that 
witchcraft was practised by persons of quality, there 
was a kind of tacit contract between the nobles and 
the clergy that the charge should never be brought 
against a person of position. The lower class of 
witches were persecuted to the death, while their 
accomplices in the higher ranks were never even 
threatened. 





ONE SOUL OR MANY. 


M ALFRED FOUILLEE’S article on “Contem- 
- porary Psychology” is no less interesting 
than the other articles which the Revue des Deux 
Mondes has of late from time to time published upon 
this subject. While M. Fouillée accepts as a proved 
fact that the human being is an aggregation of many 
beings brought into immediate communication with 
each other, that each cell is a little animal, and that 
the great organs, such as the heart, stomach, etc., are 
special groups associated with a view to the special 
needs of the general association of the whole, conse- 
quently, that the individuality which we recognize 
as one and human is indeed made up of myriads of 
jesser individualities, his article is written with the 
general intention of a protest against what he consid- 
ers to be the too hasty conclusions of M. Binet on the 
subject of multitudinous personalities included with- 
in one identity. M. Binet, it may be remembered, 
puts forward a theory, in an article published not 
many months ago, that within each human being 
there are several distinct personalities, and he sup- 
ported his statement by illustrations from well-known 
hypnotic experiments, of which the tendency was to 
show that though in a normal state of mental health 
these distinct personalities were bound into a group, 
so closely united as to act like one individual, in 
states of mental disease they fell asunder, and could 
be so distinctly separated as to act in isolation turn 
by turn, and even to be brought into a state in 
which each had separate cognizance of the other, 
and intercommunication could be consciously main- 
tained between them. M. Fouillée apparently is of 
opinion that this theory arises from an indistinct- 
ness of the prevailing conception of identity and 
consequent misapprehension of terms. This leads to 
an endeavor to define human consciousness and the 
grouping round it of forms of sensation and expres- 
sion which constitute identity, and gives occasion 
for some extremely suggestive and interesting con- 
clusions... Before touching them it is worth while to 
quote the following experiment made by M. Jules 
Janet, which illustrates the common starting- 
ground of M. Binet and M. Fouillée. 


DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 


An hysterical subject with an insensible limb is 
put to sleep, and is told, “After you wake you will 
raise your finger when you mean yes, and you will 
put it down when you mean no, in answer to the 
question which I shall ask you.” The subject is then 
wakened, and M. Janet pricks the insensitive limb 
in several places. He asks, “Do you feel anything?” 
The conscious-awakened person replies with the lips, 
“No,” but at the same time, in accordance with the 
signal that has been agreed upon during the state of 
hypnotization, the finger is raised to signify “ Yes.” 
It has been found that the finger will even indicate 
exactly the number of times that the apparently 
insensitive limb has been wounded. M. Binet draws 
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from this and cognate facts the conclusions that 
there are two personalities within the one individ- 
ual, that one personality has a distinct consciousness 
of being rent, and desires to express the fact, while 
the other has an equally distinct consciousness of 
being free from pain, and expresses that fact. Asa 
rule, power of expression is confined to the normal 
method of speech, and the personality which is in 
command of the organs of speech is the only one 
which is able to make its sensation known. By 
furnishing a means of expression to the other per- 
sonality one can obtain notifications at the same 
time of the co-existence of the two. 


SUBCONSCIOUSNESS. 


M. Fouillée, on the other hand, draws from such 
an experiment the deductions that consciousness is 
not an indivisible entity, but rather an aggregation 
or harmony of sensations, of which some are domi- 
nant and some subordinate, and that the complete 
hierarchy of both is required to constitute the indi- 
vidual. He uses a musical illustration for his 
theory, and suggests a sonata, in which the domi- 
nant notes should be all artificially silenced, and the 
harmonies only heard. The sonata would be meta- 
morphosed into a totally different musical produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, what is now heard had been 
there all the time; it is only thrown into promi- 
nence, and, as it were, changed proportion, by the 
suppression of the dominant notes. What you hear 
is not another sonata. It is an integral part of the 
first. When M. Binet finds a second personality, 
M. Fouillée finds subconsciousness, which, under 
normal conditions, constitutes only a part of the 
whole consciousness. 


WHAT IS CONSCIOUSNESS? 


The discussion of this part of the problem is the 
most fascinating section of M. Fouillée’s article. 
“How,” he asks, “do creatures arrive at being dis- 
tinct from one another—at detaching themselves in 
the universe? How, above all, do they arrive at 
existence, not only in themselves, but for themselves, 
with the capacity of saying ‘I’? Contemporary 
psychology deprives us, he says, of the illusion of a 
definitely limited, impenetrable, and absolutely 
autonomous I. The conception of individual con- 
sciousness must be of an idea rather than of a sub- 
stance. Though separate in the universe, we are not 
separate from the universe. “Continuity and reci- 
procity of action exist everywhere. This is the great 
law and the great mystery. There is no such thing 
as an isolated and veritably monad being, any more 
than there is such a thing as an indivisible point, 
except in the abstractions of geometry.” 

If we were to venture to translate M. Fouillée’s 
thought for him into one sentence, it would be sim- 
ply that a human being is an evanescent expression 
of the eternal unity. This doctrine, instead of lib- 
erating at death, as M. Binet’s would, a number of 
individual souls, would lead us to regard death as a 
simple breaking away of the dividing sphere of self. 
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TWO GRAND OLD SCIENTISTS. 


HE Germans, at any rate, cannot be accused of 
ignoring the heroes in their midst. Only a 
birthday or a jubilee has to come round, and the 
hero of the moment receives an ovation. Within 
the last few weeks two of Germany’s most distin- 
guished sons in the domain of science, Professor von 
Helmholtz and Professor Virchow, have been cele- 
brating their seventieth birthdays, and the ceremo- 
nies in connection therewith have partaken of the 
character of national events. 

Professor von Helmholtz is equally distinguished 
in physiology, mathematics, and experimental and 
mathematical physics. We have his treatise on 
“Physiological Optics,” his speculum for the exami- 
nation of the retina, and his discourse on human 
vision, his analysis of the spectrum, his explanation 
of vowel sounds, his papers on the conservation of 
energy, his great work on the sensations of tone, etc. 
His scientific labors are dealt with in some of the 
German periodicals. Emil Schiff writes in the 
Deutsche Rundschau for October, and Franz Bendt in 
Ueber Land und Meer, Heft 3; while in the Daheim 
of August 29 Hanns von Zobellitz describes a recent 
visit he made to the Professor. 

Helmholtz, says his interviewer, is an early riser, 
and does most of his work before mid-day. His 
evenings are devoted to the family and to recrea- 
tion—music, reading aloud, and the theatre. His 
favorite masters are Shakespeare and Goethe, but 
he does not neglect contemporary literature, only it 
must not be Ibsen. His special fondness for music 
is evinced by his experiments in the kingdom of 
sound, and his veneration for Richard Wagner is 
well known. No year passes without a visit to Bay- 
reuth ; and Frau von Helmholtz remembers well the 
animated conversation between Wagner and her hus- 
band when they exchanged views on the aims and 
the limits of music. 

The drawing-room of the Helmholtz villa con- 
tains two excellent portraits of the Professor by 
Lenbach. 

In the course of the interview Helmholtz refers to 
his early days, his modest circumstances, and the 
difficulties in the way of earning a living by the 
mere study of the natural sciences, and how in 1848 
he became a surgeon in the army at Potsdam, where 
he wrote his world-famed “Conservation of Energy.” 
But his fame was not made at oné stroke exactly. 
His work was rejected by various publishers, and 
it was only by the intervention of his friend, Du 
Bois Reymond, that he eventually found a publisher 
in George Reimer, of Leipzig. 

His love of music, the Professor said, was certainly 
not acquired by his first lessons on the piano. He 
had a teacher who made himself so unbearable that 
he (Helmholtz) one day threw the music-book at 
him, and so put an end to the lessons. When a 
student, Helmholtz stumbled upon Gliick’s works, 
and was sc fascinated with “Armide” that he re- 
turned to the piano, and soon managed to play parts 
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of it. Then he tried other instruments, so that his 
researches in sound arose partly from musical and 
partly from physical interest. A good concert or 
opera gives him the greatest pleasure, but it is in 
the theatre where he finds the most perfect release 
from his studies. 

In 1847 Helmholtz was teacher at the Anatomical 
Museum at Berlin; professor of physiology from 
1848 at Kénigsberg, where he discovered his specu- 
lum, which inaugurated a new era in the treatment 
of diseases of the eye; at Bonn from 1856, and at 
Heidelberg from 1858 in the same capacity, while 
in 1871 he was appointed professor of physics at 
Berlin. On August 3ist last he celebrated his 
seventieth birthday, and he will shortly celebrate 
also his fifty years’ doctor-jubilee. Meanwhile he 
has been the recipient of a déspatch from the 
German emperor, conferring upon him the titles of 
Privy Councillor and Excellency, and concluding as 
follows : 

Your great mind, always engaged in the pursuit of 
the purest and highest ideals, has, in its lofty flight, 
left politics, and the party intrigues connected with 
them, far behind it. I and my people are proud to 
be able to call so eminent a man as yourself ours. 
I have chosen the anniversary of the birth of my 
dearly beloved and never-to-be-forgotten father as a 
proper occasion to offer you this token of my appre- 
ciation, well knowing how ‘highly my father es- 
teemed you, and how true a friend and subject you 
were to him. May God long preserve you to bea 
blessing to Germany and to the whole world. 


This very complimentary telegram is a great con- 
trast to the silence which the Emperor has as yet 
observed on the occasion of Professor Virchow’s 
similar celebration on October 13, and the inference 
is that the politics of the Professor, who was a mem- 
ber of the Freisinnige Partei, debarred him from 
Imperial recognition. However that may be, the 
services to science of Professor Virchow entitle him 
to honor quite as much as do those of his colleague, 
and the fact that the whole world sent congratula- 
tions to the eminent pathologist bears out this idea. 
The Emperor Frederick, at any rate, appreciated 
Virchow, and conferred a Prussian decoration on 
him. The King of Italy, too, has honored Virchow’s 
birthday, by bestowing on him the highest Italian 
order ; and his scientific friends have presented him 
with a large gold medal in commemoration of the 
event. Among the other observances may be men- 
tioned the addresses delivered at all the clinical in- 
stitutions at Vienna, on his life and work, the 
presentation to him of two volumes of scientific 
essays specially compiled for the occasion, one by 
his assistants, the other by his pupils. Then the 
city of Berlin has conferred on him an honorary 
citizenship, a rare honor, only conferred on two 
other medical men previously, one of whom was 
Dr. Koch. 

In Heft II. of the Gartenlaube there is an inter- 
esting article on Virchow’s scientific career by Paul 
Grawitz. Anenthusiastic disciple of Johannes Mil- 
ler, Virchow, by his creation of the science of cellular 
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pathology, has revolutionized the methods of medical 

inquiry, and founded schools to carry on his methods. 

Gradually his discoveries became so numerous that 
he founded a journal to chronicle his observations— 

Archiv fiir Pathologieche Anatomie und Physiologie. 

Anthropology seems to be his hobby, and in 1888 
he accompanied Dr. Schliemann to Egypt, to study 
the scientific history of the ancient peoples of that 
country. 


““ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION” IN ENGLAND. 
I* his paper on “University Extension” in the 
Popular Science Monthly for November, Pro- 
fessor C. Hanford Henderson gives an account of the 
organization and spread of this movement in Eng- 
land. There the work is divided among four organ- 
izations: “The London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, the University of Cambridge, 
the University of Oxford, and Victoria University. 
The chief business of these central offices is to provide 
lecturers and to arrange courses. The unit consists 
of twelve weekly lectures on one approved subject. 
Such a course, therefore, covers three months, and 
constitutes one term in the extension work. There 
are two a year, the fall and spring terms, separated 
by the Christmas holidays.” 
ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL CENTRES. 
“The central offices do not, however, assume the 
initiative. 
local centres. 


They are the agents and inspirers of the 
The movement generally starts in any 
given neighborhood by the interest and effort of one 
individual, or perhaps by the concerted action of 


several. The known friends of education in the lo- 
cality are called upon, and the question of forming 
a centre discussed. If the scheme seems feasible, a 
public meeting is arranged, great care being taken 
that it shall have no religious, political, or class 
coloring. A speaker goes to them from one of the 
universities and explains the extension plan. If the 
impression produced be favorable the meeting results 
in the formation of a local centre, and a permanent 
secretary and board of managers are appointed. A 
subject is then chosen, and application made to one 
of the central offices for a lecturer.” All expenses 
must be guaranteed by the local centres. The lecture 
usually lasts about an hour, and when it is over, a 
class is formed of all who care to enroll themselves 
as students. An essential part of the lecture scheme 
is the printed syllabus, which gives a systematic 
outline of the subject treated. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The number of university extension courses and 
lectures given in England has more than doubled 
within the last five years. In the year 1889-90 
nearly four hundred courses were given, and these 
were attended by over forty thousand people. 

Professor Henderson describes also the movement 
as it has developed in this country. With the Ameri- 
can development, however, the readers of THE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS have already been made acquainted. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE COLLEGE FUNCTION. 


HE leading paper in the Educational Review for 
November is by President Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College, on “The Policy of the Small College.” The 
province of the college, as he conceives it, is clearly 
defined. The college occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between school and university. Its business is 
to train the majority of its students for scholarly, 
professional, and business life, and to discover in 
the few, capacity for exclusively scholarly careers. 
The multiplication of highly specialized electives. 
does not come within its province. 

President Hyde regards the conferring of the degree 
of Ph. D. by small colleges as “the gravest breach of 
educational propriety.” It may properly confer the 
degrees of A.B.and A.M., but that of Ph. D. never. 
He favors placing the entire responsibility for good 
order with the students themselves, reserving no 
veto power to the faculty. “In Bowdoin College,” 
he says, “this responsibility has been delegated to. 
the students during the past eight years ; and through- 
out that period no question of this kind has been 
dealt with by president or faculty. The students 
have acted on their own judgment of what is just 
or right. Sometimes they have acted wisely ; some- 
times they have acted unwisely ; sometimes they 
have failed to act at all. But in every case the full 
responsibility has been with them. There has been 
a steady advance in the fidelity and efficiency with 
which the jury has done its work; and during the 
last two years they have done all that the strictest 
faculty would, and more than any faculty could, have 
done to maintain the good order and elevate the stan- 
dard of conduct in and about the college grounds.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE MINISTRY. 


GOOD deal is being said and written in these 

days concerning the necessity that the min- 

istry should have an intimate acquaintance with 

social and economic science. We note below two 
articles for the month on this subject. 


PULPIT ECONOMICS. 


President Andrews, of Brown University, contrib- 
utes to the Homiletic Review a brief but pithy 
article, “How Can Economic Studies Help the Min- 
istry?” In the first place, this study helps ministers 
as it helps any other class of men called upon to do 
hard and clear thinking, that is, by training and 
strengthening the mind, for President Andrews con- 
siders that not even the exact sciences are so valu- 
able for this purpose as is the science of economics. 

But to the minister, as teacher of a body of men 
and women, it has an especial value. “The truths. 
of economics touch every human life, and that, too, 
in a most important way. They come into relation 
with nearly everything in the domain of conduct 
concerning which we have to take ground. We can- 
not preach a full gospel without canvassing the re- 
sponsibilities of wealth, the importance of true 
charity, the relation of individuals, classes, and 
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nations to one another, andsoon. It is not too much 
to say that a discussion of any of these topics is 
nearly certain to go astray at some point if the 
preacher has not had more or less training in econom- 
ic doctrine.” For instance, ministers are often heard 
decrying wealth, whereas accurate study into the 
subject would show them that wealth is absolutely 
indispensable to civilization and culture. 

In the demands which he makes on his congrega- 
tion for charitable giving, he needs something more 
than an eloquent tongue of appeal. He must fully 
understand and appreciate the relation of charity to 
the community at large ; how money abstracted from 
it and sent away to foreign lands “somewhat dimin- 
ishes the wages fund of the given community, and 
so makes the condition of the poor thereof a trifle 
harder.” This, of course, is not an argument against 
charity in general, but the consideration of it should 
modify the pastor’s views on this subject. He must 
understand who and what is a deserving or an un- 
deserving object of charity, but oftentimes “the 
recipients are encouraged in unthrifty habits, until, 
at last, they cease to be producers at all.” 

Again, a wholesale denunciation of luxury is not 
the part of wisdom ; the preacher should understand 
that “the creation of a new need will often bring 
with it a more than proportionate productive power.” 

In preaching against gambling and existing indus- 
trial regulations, the preacher is often led astray by 
a total misunderstanding or confusion of the points 
at issue. 

Permeating all the economic thought of the aver- 
age preacher is the fallacy of regarding society as 
a mass of isolated individuals. “Perfectly correct 
individual living would certainly make any society, 
of which we have an example, very much better than 
it in fact is, yet it is easy to see that mere igno- 
rance, mere congealed cross-purposes in social life 
and organization, may make a society wretched, 
though every individual therein is doing his best. It 
is the glory of Christianity that it does not think of 
man merely as A, B, C, and D, but rather intends 
the establishment of a kingdom of righteousness 
where all shall be well off, because the social total is 
complete as an organism, and not merely as acollec- 
tion of perfected individuals.” 


The Preacher a Leader of Thought. 

Taken in connection with Dr. Adams’s paper, Mr. 
John Habberton’s remarks in The Chautauquan for 
November regarding the preacher as a promoter of 
and guide to thought are especially interesting. 

Many earnest Christian believers bemoan the seem- 
ing fact that the preacher is losing his hold on the 
people, while many enemies of the church rejoice 
in this apparent tendency. But close examination 
will discover that this view is erroneous; he is no 
longer a despot over the consciences of his flock, but 
asa guide and leader his power is undiminished. 
“Outside of the pulpit, instead of in it, we must 
look for the preacher’s most influential work.” His 
preaching may be “foolishness,” his theology weak, 
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his speech halting, but he remains, if he is true to- 
his vows, the highest type of morality in the commu- 
nity, the spiritual shepherd and physician of the af- 
flicted and distressed, and, as a rule, withal the most 
highly educated man in the community. Asa class, 
preachers read widely and keep themselves in close- 
touch with the advance of thought. All these things. 
combine to make them the one class above all others 
to which the public looks when any moral or social 
reform is being agitated. And almost without excep- 
tion such movements are under the direct leadership. 
of the clergy. 


THE APPLICATION OF HYPNOTISM. 


SENSIBLE but by no means brilliant article 

upon a very fascinating subject is Dr. 
Tuckey’s paper on the application of hypnotism in 
the Contemporary Review. On the whole, Dr. Tuckey 
believes in hypnotism, and while he admits that 
there may be abuses, does not think that it is ac- 
companied by such great dangers as some people 
have asserted. 

“In the hands of a conscientious and experienced 
physician the use of hypnotism is, I believe, abso- 
lutely devoid of danger. This is my own experience ; 
and last year I wrote to the chief exponents of the 
treatment on the Continent, in America, and in 
Great Britain and Ireland, asking them for their 
opinon on this subject. They all replied that they 
had never met with untoward results, and that they 
could not conceive the possibility of such results if 
proper care and judgment were used.” 

At the same time he speaks in the strongest terms 
as to the wickedness of the kind of public perform- 
ances that are frequently given. 

He says: “A few weeks of exhibition will prob- 
ably render such subjects unfit for any subsequent 
employment requiring application or reasoning 
power. Surely it is the duty of the state to protect 
these persons of unstable mental equilibrium from 
ruin of mind and body ; and it should only Le neces- 
sary.to point out to the public that those platform 
exhibitions which appear so laughable entail the 
gradual degradation of the performers, to render: 
such displays impossible in an enlightened country. 
The hypnotic performances which frequently dis- 
grace our places of amusement are, to my mind, far 
more demoralizing to the spectators than the ancient, 
games of the Roman arena or the Spanish bull-fight. ” 

Dr. Tuckey holds that hypnotism can be used with 
great effect in developing weak faculties and calling 
latent powers into existence. 

“It is found remarkably effective for the allevia- 
tion of pain, even in cases of incurable organic 
disease, such as cancer, heart disease, and locomotor 
ataxy ; and for the relief of sleeplessness, prostration 
from overwork of mind or body, hysterical suffer- 
ing, and such disturbances of nutrition as accompany 
anemia and phthisis.” 

In cases of dipsomania Dr. Tuckey has also been 
very successful, In one case he suggested to a drunk- 
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ard that alcohol was poison to him, and that the 
taste of it in future would make him violently ill. 
He was unconscious when the suggestion was given 
him, and half an hour after he woke a glass of beer 
was givenhim. He was immediately violently sick, 
and for two months he remained a teetotaller. Three 
months afterward he had an attack of pleurisy, and 
a friend made him take a glass of whiskey. He 
instantly threw it up, the fact being that the sug- 
gestion had rendered him incapable of holding any 
alcoholic drinks. As a remedy for sleeplessness it 
has also been very useful. 


OLD-WORLD PESSIMISM AND DESPAIR. 
N the Arena for November, Mr. E. A. Ross in- 
dulges in a most dismal moulting-spell, which 
he calls “ Turning Towards Nirvana.” But he moults 
well, interestingly ; there is a sort of fascination 
about it, and any one in the doleful dumps or inclined 
to Welt schmerz will find here a “most contagious 
breath.” In fact, Mr. Ross’ fascinations might be 
strong to an unhealthy degree, were it not that the 
uniformity of his cynical dolor puts one on his 
guard immediately. People have a habit, fostered 
by long experience, of looking for silver linings, be 
they ever so faint and streaky, and unremitiing 
blackness of darkness is a hard doctrine to inculcate. 

“The rank corn-and-cotton optimism of the West 
quickly feels the deep sadness that lurks behind 
French balls, Russian parades, and Italian festivals. 
Europe, when once you pry beneath its surface and 
find what its people are thinking and feeling, seems 
cankered and honey-combed with pessimism. You 
need go but a little way beyond the table d’héte and 
the guide-book to feel the chill of despondency. 

“The broad basis of the sadness of Europe to- 
day is keen political disappointment.” ‘Where the 
European has looked for peace, he has been con- 
fronted by war ever imminent. France and Ger- 
many together are supporting six millions of sol- 
diers. The blood-and-iron régime is telling on the 
national temperament. The life or death of millions 
hangs on a straw—a drunken brawl here or a stray 
shot there. 

Science, too, has destroyed many things which we 
loved, reverenced, rejoiced in. “It has lifted the 
veil of mystery. It says, ‘See, I can show you how 
our feelings arose. I will lay bare the root of mod- 
esty, of filial piety, sexual love, patriotism, loyalty, 
justice, honor, esthetic delight, conscience, relig- 
ion, fear of God. I will explain the origin of insti- 
tutions like the household, the Church, the state. I 
will show the rise of prayer, worship, sacrifice, 
marriage customs, ceremonies, social forms, and 
laws. Nothing is found mysterious, nothing unique, 
nothing divine. ’ 

“The final blow to the old notion of the ego is 
given by the doctrine of multiple individuality. 
Science tells of the conscious and the sub-con- 
scious, of the higher nerve centres and the lower, 
of the double cerebrum and the wayward ganglia. 
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It hints at the many voiceless beings that live out’ 








in our body their joy and pain, and scarce give 
sign ; dwellers in the sub-centres, with whom, it may 
be, often lies the initiative when the conscious cen- 
tre thinks itself free.” 

Hine ille lachryme. But this is not all. When 
the European has been sunk in despair over the 
political horrors before him, and has_ seen his 
whole catalogue of sentiments ruthlessly flung 
into the jaws of science, then it is that he is 
given over to Hartmann, Schopenhauer, and Indo- 
German philosophy. “The world is a mistake,” 
says this neo-Buddhism—“a stupendous _blun- 
der of the blind unconscious. From it there is 
no escape until the world is hurled back into 
nothingness by a supreme effort of the collective 
human will. To bring about this plunge into 
Nirvana is the goal of the world-process The vast 
scheme of nature, the slow growth of mind up the 
long scale of organic forms, the high intelligence 
that crowns the summit of life—all these exist to 
bring forth the pessimist. He alone has gained true 
culture, and reached a rational insight into the 
emptiness of existence.” 


AN AMERICAN STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. 
N the Architectural Record Barr Ferre has a 
thoughtful article, in which he considers the 
possibility of a distinctively American style of 
architecture. 

Among American architects this has been a pop- 
ular idea, and many have sat down with paper, pen, 
and compass and have undertaken to invent such a 
style. Mr. Ferre considers that such attempts must 
continue to be, as they have so far been, altogether 
futile. And this for many reasons. 

In the first place, “Architecture is not an article 
of manufacture that can be produced on demand. 
The great historical styles are the products of nat- 
ural evolution, spread over centuries of time.” 

Again, in a manner which may not be easily and 
briefly explained, but which is nevertheless true, 
such a product is dependent upon ethnographic 
unity. The great styles have been produced by 
homogeneous races, in which the thoughts and con- 
ceptions of men were kindred. A mongrel race 
like ours is incapable of developing an original 
style, which must of very necessity be harmonious 
and coherent. 

Furthermore, there are geographical conditions 
which render such a development impossible. A 
country so vast in extent must of necessity have in 
different sections different ideals. Varying climate 
would of itself be an insuperable difficulty in the 
way of such a result. What would be appropriate 
to Florida would be altogether impossible in New 
York or California. 

But the case is not a hopeless one. There exist 
styles sufficiently noble to please the loftiest ideals; 
but even these the American architect is not called 
upon to slavishly imitate. He can take them as 
his models, and so modify, mould, and adapt them 
to the varied conditions of our national life as that 
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he may produce an architecture that. “will be 
American in purport and through adoption.” 


THE PIKE’S PEAK RAILROAD. 
N St. Nicholas for November, Lucie A. Ferguson 
has a charming article entitled “To the Summit 
of Pike’s Peak by Rail.” It was in the first decade 
of this century that “Major Zebulon Pike gazed from 
afar at the grim slope of the mountain named in his 
honor, and doubted if human foot would ever tread 
its summit; nor did he express this doubt lightly, as 
might one who had not made the endeavor, but as 
one who had put forth his best efforts and had been 
baffled at every turn by frowning steeps, chilling 
blasts, and fast-falling snow.” Major Pike reached 
the top of Cheyenne Mountain, and dared not go any 
farther. Forty years later, Mrs. Ferguson explains, 
another traveller contemplated the ascent of the 
mountain and the exploration of the magnificent 
cafions opening in every direction from his camping 
ground. He pitched his tent at Manitou, where the 
Indians were accustomed to bring their sick, but a 
band of hostile Indians appeared in large numbers 
and drove him away. 

Then came the period when the magic word “ gold” 
set in motion many an emigrant wagon, and “ Pike’s 
Peak or Bust” was the motto of multitudes. A few 
of the most intrepid spirits among these actually 
succeeded in finding their way nearly to the top of 
Pike’s Peak. But it was not until the day of later 
settlement, after the completion of the trans-conti- 
nental railroad, when tourists and settlers had poured 
into the country, and when the Indians’ Manitou 
had became a famous watering-place, that the 
demands of visitors led to the construction of a 
well-defined and not too hazardous path to the very 
summit of the mountain. Even then the trip was 
no child’s play, and required the utmost endurance. 
“In time,” says Mrs. Ferguson, “the sure-footed 
burro became the all-important factor in a Pike’s 
Peak journey.” 

But the burro was not equal to the American 
demands as a means of locomotion, and in 1889 a 
carriage road in place of the narrow trail became an 
accomplished fact. This seemed a great achieve- 
ment, but even the era of the carriage road was a 
short one, for enterprising capitalists had already 
decided to build a railroad. Mountain railways 
have been built in the Alps and elsewhere, but never 
has so high and so steep a mountain been scaled by 
the parallel steel tracks. 

Says the writer : “ Unexpected difficulties, animate 
and inanimate, presented themselves on every hand. 
The surveying and grading of such a road were 
dangerous beyond conception, and as one difficulty 
after another was met and overcome, only to be im- 
mediately succeeded by others more perplexing, it 
is no wonder that the promoters of the road some- 
times wondered if it would ever be completed.” To 
abbreviate the story, the 20th of October, 1890, saw 
the driving of the golden spike that denoted the 
completion of the Pike’s Peak railroad. It was on 
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the 30th day of June of the present year that “a trail 
of smoke that told of the exertions of the cog- wheel 
engine, propelling ant-like its car-load of passen- 
gers,” indicated the actual beginning of business on 
the mountain road. Steel rack-rails set in the 
heaviest of timbers, with a system of cog-wheels 
placed under the locomotive and also under the 
coaches, gearing with the rack-rails and giving a 
purchase in climbing and a security in descending— 
is the cardinal principle of the construction. Mrs. 
Ferguson gives a graphic description of the trip of 
the first party up the ascent, she herself having been 
among the number. 


CAN A JOURNALIST WRITE LITERATURE? 


R. W. J. STILLMAN is convinced, if not con- 
vincing, on the subject of the relations of 
“Journalism and Literature.” He treats of this 
subject in the Atlantic Monthly for November. His 
conviction is that there is not room enough in any 
man—unless he be one of those meteoric exceptions 
which prove the rule—for both journalism and litera- 
ture; he considers, on mature reflection, that the 
one must exclude the other. The journalist is, and 
must be, a thing ephemeral, a thing of rushing life, 
of the telegraph office, while—ars longa est. 

“We in the United States,” says Mr. Stillman, “are 
proud of our educational system, and it is not an 
infrequent boast that we are the best-educated people 
in the world. In fact, we are one of the worst. It 
may be true that in the United States there are more 
native boys of a given age who can read and write 
than in any other country, and that we have more 
colleges and universities than any two other coun- 
tries combined ; but the number of persons who are 
profoundly versed in any branch of learning, or who 
may be said to be really educated, is probably less 
than in most European countries.” In a word, we 
have only what Carlyle would have called a “shifty” 
kind of superficiality which has builded this broad 
expanse of American civilization, such as it is. 

It is possible that Mr.Stillman’s statement that 
the United States contains comparatively few people 
of leisurely culture, classical attainments, and schol- 
arly refinement—almost a truism—is not the crucial 
part of the question. It might be of more value, 
though to be sure it would be more difficult, to 
inquire, these things being undoubtedly so, whether 
they are not in acertain sense for the best, and 
whether our due course of evolution will not bring 
a natural corrective. The prairies and forests and 
mountains of the New World were not to be con- 
quered by erudition; the telegraph, the telephone, 
the railroad, the steamboat, were the works not of 
scholars, in the refined sense which Mr. Stillman 
lauds, and we have needed them more than scholars. 

But be that as it may, Mr. Stillman is certainly 
right in telling the young man that 7f he wants 
to pursue the highest art of literature, it is not a 
short cut to flash from the graduating class to a 


’ reportorial position on a New York daily. 
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ST. NICHOLAS AND ITS EDITOR. 


OT the least intelligent and discriminating class of 
readers in this country are the fortunately-situated 

and well-instructed young people between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen. Their appetite for printed things 
is well-nigh insatiate, yet their natural tastes are whole- 
some and their preferences are marked. They will read 
what is worth while if they can be supplied. The busi- 
ness of supplying such a constituency with desirable liter- 
ary pabulum is one that no inferior pen should attempt 
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to succeed in. And it is a business that is worthy of the 
best efforts of the best pens. In the Youth’s Companion, 
Harper’s Young People, and perhaps one or two other 
publications, one finds instances of admirable weekly jour- 
nals for this rising element of the population. But in the 
monthly field, St. Nicholas stands almost or quite alone. 
It is the one incomparable magazine for young people. 
It provides them with a most varied bill of fare, includ- 
ing fiction, chapters of travel and exploration, popular 
science, information -about topics of public interest, and 
those well-served instalments of humor and wit that 
American young ‘people enjoy so keenly. St. Nicholas 
is just entering upon its nineteenth year. It began in 
1873 as the junior partner, so to speak, of the great maga- 
zine then known as Scribner’s, but which afterward 
‘changed its name and became the Century. It has 


always maintained the close relationship, and is pub- 
lished by the Century Company. It is characterized, 
within its distinct field, by the same highly artistic quali- 
ties of illustration and printing that belong to the senior 
magazine. 

St. Nicholas is very largely the outcome of the con- 
structive editorial talent of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 
She does more than edit it; she “conducts” it. Hers has 
been the presiding and controlling genius from the very 
first number. Mrs. Dodge had already made a reputation 
as a writer and an editor for young people, having in 
the palmy days of the Hearth and Home been associated 
with Donald G. Mitchell and Harriet Beecher Stowe upon 
its editorial staff, and having also for some years con- 
ducted its unrivalled children’s department. She had 
written poems, stories, and bright sketches for young 
people, and had shown that she knew and understood the 
American boy quite as well as his sister. She was given 
wide latitude by the original publishers of St. Nicholas; 
and since hers was the responsibility for the quality of the 
magazine, hers must also justly be the credit of a success 
that has place in the first rank of the world’s editorial 
undertakings. ° 

While St. Nicholas is most perfectly adapted to the 
requirements of young people under eighteen, it is a favor- 
ite with every member of the family circle. A young- 
folks’ story that is true to human nature and experience, 
and that is contributed by an author of ability, appeals 
to every man or woman who keeps a young and tender 
heart. And only good reading, from the pens of good 
writers, illustrated by drawings and designs from the 
pencils of good artists, finds admission to the pages of 
St. Nicholas. The program as announced for 1892 is 
enough to show that an attentive and conscientious read- 
ing of each number might of itself enlighten and educate 
a boy or girl. A good instance of the sort of timely 
informational articles—done in attractive literary form— 
that St. Nicholas habitually publishes, is Lucie A. Fergu- 
son’s account of the new Pike’s Peak railroad, quotations 
from which are given, upon the page that precedes this, in 
the “Leading Articles of the Month.” 


THE FORUM. 


EVIEWS of the three most noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the Forum for November, “ Dangers to the 

Peace of Europe,” by Professor Edward A. Freeman, “The 
Armed Truce of the Powers,” by Mr. William R. Thayer, 
and the “Commercial Future of the Pacific States,” by Mr. 
William L.Merry, appear among the leading articles of 


the month. 
PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. 


Mr. Herbert Welsh’s paper on “The Degradation of 
Pennsylvania Politics” is chiefly an arraignment of the 
political methods of Senators Cameron and Quay. He 
maintains that questions involving the public character 
of public men and methods of administration “ should 
take precedence of all questions of party policy in which 
moral principles are not involved.” 

REGULATION OF THE LOBBY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Josiah Quincy discusses the law recently passed in 
Massachusetts for the regulation of the lobby. This law 
provides for the entry on the legislative docket of the names 
of all persons employed as counsel or agent to promote or 
defeat any measure of legislation, and the names of the 
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‘persons by whom they are employed; and further requires 
that every person whose name shall appear on the docket 
‘as employing counsel or agents shall make statement under 
‘oath as to the expenses incurred in connection with the 
employment of such assistants. Mr. Quincy regards the 
result of the working of the law during the last session of 
the Massachusetts Legislature as on the whole encourag- 
ing. The number of different persons employed was much 
smaller than in previous sessions. “Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature in the operation of the act,” says Mr. 
Quincy, “was the extent to which it cut down the employ- 
ment of agents by the large corporations which have 
hitherto been their best customers. Most of the important 
railroads of the State entered no agents at all, leaving their 
interests to be looked out for by their regular counsel. 
The street railway company which had employed some 
thirty-five counsel and agents the year before, only entered 
one agent besides their regular counsel, although they had 
large interests at stake in connection with legislation. It 
was clearly shown, not only that the large corporations 
were keenly sensitive to public opinion, but that they were 
glad of the protection which the law afforded them against 
demands for employment.” 
THE DEATH OF POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 

In the opinion of Chief Justice Zane of the Supreme 
Court of Utah, polygamy in that Territory has disappeared 
never to return. With the passage of the law of 1887 it 
received its death-blow. There are, he says, probably a 
hundred and fifty thousand Mormonsin Utah. They area 
temperate, industrious people as a class, and, since the 
church took its stand under the laws against plural mar- 
riages in 1890, have been law-abiding. 


POOR COUNTRY ROADS AND DECLINE IN FARM VALUES. 


Mr.Isaac B. Potter charges the decline in the market 
value of farms in various parts of the country to poor 
country roads. Inasmuch as the farmer gets no more for 
what he sells, whether his farm be near or distant from the 
market, any saving which could be effected in the cost of 
transportation through the improvement of roads between 
his farm and the market would be to him, Mr. Potter 
argues, clear profit. 

AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING. 

In his paper on “ American Ship-building and Commer- 
cial Supremacy,” Mr.Charles Cramp endeavors to show: 
“That under existing conditions of national policy, ship- 
building in the United States is not likely to be developed 
much beyond its present status; that the current patronage 
of the government cannot be relied on beyond certain 
limitations, and must therefore be considered a temporary 
help only; that the demands of our coastwise trade alone, 
while perhaps steady and permanent as far as they go, are 
insufficient to promote ship-building on a large scale, and 
that the true and main reliance of a flourishing and impor- 
tant industry in the United States must be upon a regular 
and liberal demand for ships, created by an extensive and 
growing foreign trade in American bottoms.” 


“Scenes in Russia,” in Murray’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber, is finished. The writer wields a powerful pen, 
although her picture is somewhat surcharged with gloom. 
The second part contains pictures of Siberian life, and 
the story closes with a tragedy of retributive justice, the 
evil governor being burnt to death by the revolted peas- 
ants. This touch, however, deprives the sketch of the 
interest which arises from transcript from life. No Rus- 
sian governor of late years has met the fate which Prince 
Alexis Karascomoff so richly deserved. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE names of Chief Rabbi Dr. Herman Adler and 
ex-Prime Minister Crispi appear in the list of con- 
tributors to the North American Review for November. 
The papers of these distinguished gentlemen, as well as the 
four papers on municipal government by the Mayors of 
Baltimore, Buffalo, St. Louis, and ex-Mayor Hart, of Bos- 
ton, and “ The Lack of Good Servants,” by Mrs. Sherwood, 

are reviewed elsewhere. 

FRENCH NOVELS NOT TRUE TO LIFE. 

To the question: “Do French novels picture faithfully 
the life and customs of France?” Madame Adam, editor 
of the Nouvelle Revue, replies, no; for the reason that 
“they are all written in Paris, edited in Paris, read in 
Paris, criticised and classed according to their value at 
Paris, and that they can attain success only in Paris itself.” 
Of the writers of the school of M. Zola she says: “They 
make their characters move in the midst of scenes which 
they describe with an amount of detail that conceals the 
absence of truth still more.” Her characterization of 
French novelists in general is that they picture the abnor- 
mal phases of French life rather than the normal. 

OUR BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 

Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, President of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, reports upon the business prospects 
of the country. The industrial and commercial establish- 
ments of the country have recovered from the late depres- 
sion in business and are to-day upon a sound and conserva- 
tive basis. In illustration of the general prosperous 
condition of our industries, he shows that the capital 
employed in the manufacture of the textile fabrics has 
reached the enormous total of $900,000,000, and estimates 
that the capital now invested in the iron and steel industry 
aggregates $450,000,000, as against $231,000,000 in 1880. It 
is furthermore stated that the United States produced in 
1890 856,223 net tons of steel rail more than England has 
produced in any one year. 

The free coinage of silver would, Mr. Smith predicts, 
bring disaster to the business interests of the country. The 
monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion, with 
its attendant issue of treasury notes, will, in his opinion, 
cause the withdrawal of gold as a circulating medium. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

The woman-suffrage principle has taken firmer hold in 
conservative England than in the United States, it would 
appear from Mr. Justin McCarthy’s account. “We have 
none of us,” he says, “any longer any feeling of curiosity, 
any idea of eccentricity, when we hear a woman called 
upon to deliver a speech at a public meeting. On both 
sides of the political field, women exert themselves in a 
manner which might make Aristophanes turn in his grave. 
On many platforms now women are speakers as regularly 
asmen. Women of high social position, women of aristo- 
cratic rank, are ready to address a public meeting.” 
One of the most influential political organizations among 
the women of England is the Primrose League, a league 
of Tory ladies, “got up to supply the deficiencies of energy 
and eloquence which were to be observed in the organiza- 
tions of the Tory men.” The iadies of this league not only 
make speeches, but canvass electors, manage the work of 
the polling days, and take voters to the polls in their 
carriages. On the Liberal side as well, women of birth 
and rank stump the country for votes. All this Mr. Mc- 
Carthy is pleased to call “a movement for good.” 


HOW WE CAN HELP RUSSIA. 


As near as can be gathered from Stepniak’s rambling 
remarks, his suggestion as to “What Americans Can Do 
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for’ Russia” is that we continue to do practically what 
we have been doing for that Czar-ridden nation, namely, 
keep the world informed, through our press, of Russian 
oppression. The Russian authorities have, he assures us, 
more concern than is generally supposed for what the peo- 
ple of other countries are saying about them. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBTS. 

In his article, “Public and Private Debts,” Mr. Rob- 
ert P. Porter, Superintendent of the eleventh census, 
gives some recently compiled statistics which show that 
during the ten years 1880-1890 the per capita debt of the 
United States has decreased from $38.33 to $14.24, that of 
states and territories from $5.93 to $3.66, that of counties 
from $2.47 to $2.27, and that of municipalities from $13.64 
to $11.48. 

He furnishes also a table showing the mortgage indebted- 
ness of the five states from which complete returns have 
been received. The per capita mortgage indebtedness of 
Alabama is given as $26, that of Iowa as $104, that of 
Kansas as $165, that of Tennessee as $23, and that of LIli- 
nois as $100. The chief motive in the creation of mortgage 
indebtedness in these states has been, Mr. Potter believes, 
the construction of better fences, better barns, better 
homes, and the purchase of more land. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
HE Edinburgh Review this quarter is very solid and 
weighty. Elsewhere are noticed the political article 
and the review of Archbishop Tait. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

The first place is given to a long article on Sir Robert 
Peel, being a review of his private correspondence from 
1788 to 1827, which, he says, “has been edited by Mr. 
Parker with great care and accuracy, and with undevi- 
ating good sense and good taste; and it throws much 
curious light upon a corner of history which has been but 
little explored.” 

The reviewer’s estimate of Peel is thus given: “He 
was not a great statesman, but he was a supremely 
great administrator, a supremely great master of parlia- 
mentary management and of parliamentary legislation. 
He had little prescience; he often grossly misread the signs 
of the times, or only recognized them when it was too 
late; but when he was once convinced, he acted on his 
conviction with frankness and courage, and when a thing 
had to be done, no one could do it like him.” 

THE AFFAIRS OF CHINA. 

There is an article, written evidently by some one who 
is master of his subject, discussing the present troubles in 
China from the point of view of statesmen who think that 
the imperial government will be able to hold its own, 
and should certainly be helped to do so. There is no 
doubt that we should be able to deal better with the 
present government than with any which might spring 
from the lawless bands of Hunan. The Manchu dynasty 
is safe at present against any Chinese revolt, but if it 
were humbled in the field by another foreign war, there 
is no knowing what might happen. As long as the 
Manchus reign, Pekin will be the capital of the empire; 
but the government is, to all intents and purposes, in the 
hands of the Chinese. At the annual examination of the 
provincial graduates at Pekin in 1890, out of the 328 suc- 
cessful candidates 308 were pure Chinese. The writer 
gives an interesting account of Li Hung Chang, and also 
gives some information which we have not seen before, 
as to Chang Che Tung, the ambitious mandarin, whose 
ambition, however, seems to have overreached itself. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





THE WELSH REVIEW. 


E have to welcome this month the first number of 

the Welsh Review, a sixpenny monthly edited 

and founded by Ernest Bowen-Rowlands. His object in 

starting the review is to establish a magazine which shall 

truly reflect the life of the Welsh people, and be, at the 

same time, common meeting-ground for those who desire 
to know something more of the country beyond the hills. 

The editorial manifesto is full of Welsh fire, as the fol- 
lowing extract shows: “Its purpose is to make known the 
case of Wales, to afford an outlet to Welsh genius, and 
to act as a medium of communication between Wales and 
other countries, and a means of bringing into closer asso- 
ciation the minds of Welshmen living in all parts of the 
world. 

“Our country! the land which produced Aneurin and 
Taliesin, Llwyarch Hen and Dafydd ap Gwilym, whose 
children are instinct with the light of poetic thought and 
the fire of untutored oratory, whose halo is romance and 
whose soul is music. : : 

“Now in every part of the habitable globe the sons of 
Wales are to be found treading the road to success. In 
every important town in the United Kingdom are to be 
found prominent citizens who boast the heritage of a 
Welsh descent. Into the Antipodes, the Americas, and 
the Continent have been carried the characteristics of the 
Brythonic race; and with social eminence the desire and 
the capacity to develop literary and artistic tastes have 
arisen, and find expression in the daily lifé of the 
people.” 

The first number is varied and interesting. It is 
entirely free from all reproach of partisanship. Its auto- 
graphs are numerous and comprehensive. It contains a 
prefatory poem by Mr. Lewis Morris, and begins a. serial 
which bears the curious title of Owain Seithenyn. Some 
of the articles are rather short, but this is a defect upon 
virtue’s side. Mr.Thomas Ellis, M.P., declares that in 
time the school fee will be as illegal and unnatural as a 
toll for crossing London Bridge. He mentions incident- 
ally that the British Educational Act places a surplus of 
$100,000 a year for disposal to Wales for the improve- 
ment of elementary schools. It is badly needed. Lord 
Carmarthen’s paper, although it contains little that is 
new, says a good deal that is true. The illustrated 
sketch, “The Views of the Member for Treorky,” is an 
amusing and humorous sketch of the incapacity of the 
Welsh members to follow a leader. Mr. Inderwick 
declares that the married woman is the spoiled child of 
British legislation, because her power to tie up money for 
her separate use, without power of anticipation, enables 
her to defraud honest creditors, and to laugh at the 
orders of the Queen’s judges, and hinder the administra- 
tion of impartial justice. Mr.Stephen Coleridge writes 
eloquently upon the influence of love of all descriptions 
upon poetry. Sir Thomas Esmonde, M.P., publishes a 
curiously interesting plea for the independence of Samoa. 
He says frankly that he does not care a straw for the 
British Empire, but he is filled with sympathy for the 
Samoans, who are struggling against what threatens to be 
their extermination by the Germans. At this moment a 
third of the Pacific Islands are directly or indirectly 
under German rule. Samoa would go into the German 
pocket to-morrow but for the opposition of Australia. 





Lord Wolseley devotes the first paper in the United Ser- 
vice Magazine for November to a very vigorous and 
caustic criticism of the English translation of Count 
Moltke’s work on the Franco-German War. The criti- 
cism of the book itself is reserved for another number. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE are no articles of any special interest in the 

Nineteenth Century this month, with the exception 

of Dr. Robinson’s “ Darwinism in the Nursery,” although 

there are several papers that are interesting reading and 
contain out-of-the-way information. 


SPURIOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Sir Charles Robinson has the first place with a gossipy 
and descriptive article on the fraudulent manufacture of 
artistic objects. The cycle of modern art-frauds, he says, 


began with the fifteenth century, but the entire volume , 


and aggregate of former times is but as a feeble rill to 
the ocean of the present. An encyclopzedia in thick vol- 
umes would alone suffice to do it justice. Sir Charles 
mentions several famous frauds, one of which he helped 
to detect by the simple expedient of pricking it with a 
pin. An old painting is almost as hard as china. The 
most famous manufacturer of fraudulent Sévres was a 
Quaker who lived in the Midlands. At present the favor- 
ite fraud is in the furniture line. 


MORE ABOUT PEPYS. 


Mr. H.B. Wheatley gives us some fresh extracts from 
“Pepys’ Diary ” that have hitherto been unpublished, and 
from them we learn many particulars as to the relations 
between Mr. and Mrs. Pepys; and all those who have a 
liking for the old diarist will regret to read the following 
account of the way in which he gave his wife a black 
eye: “Going to bed betimes last night we waked betimes, 
and from our people being forced to take the key to go 
out to light a candle I was very angry, and began to find 
fault with my wife for not commanding her servants as 
she ought. Thereupon she giving me some cross answer, 
I did strike her over her left eye such a blow as the poor 
wretch did cry out, and was in great pain; but yet her 
spirit was such as to endeavour to bite and scratch me. 
But I crying with her made her leave crying and search 
for butter and parsley, and friends presently one with 
another; and I up, vexed at my heart to think what I 
had done, for she was forced to lay a poultice or some- 
thing to her eye all day, and is black, and the people of 
the house observed it.” 

THE MEDIAVAL HELL. 

Mr. James Mew has an article which he calls “The 
Christian Hell,” the nature of which may be inferred 
from his statement that eternal damnation for the Chris- 
tians is a cardinal tenet of orthodoxy. The article is 
curious and the reverse of edifying, except so far as it 
tends to excite in the human mind distrust of the positive 
assertions of ecclesiastical theories of all kinds. There is 
a great deal of curious information in the article, as, for 
instance, that Jean Hardouin maintained that the rota- 
tion of the earth was due to the efforts of the damned to 
escape from their central fire. Climbing up the walls of 
hell, they caused the earth to revolve as a squirrel its 
cage, or a dog the spit. 

A German square mile, it has been calculated by an 
ecclesiastic, would contain a hundred thousand millions 
of damned. Another authority states that the devils 
humber exactly 44,435,556. Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain, 
Jeremy White, wrote a book in favor of “The Restora- 
tion of All Things,” and Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, 
Jerome, and Ambrose have also maintained the final res- 
toration of the devil himself. 


THE “MIMES” OF HERODAS. 


Mr. Charles Whibley describes the recently discovered 
Greek “Mimes”—short dialogues, which shed a flood of 
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light on Greek society two thousand years ago. Mr. 
Whibley says: “To have brought Herodas once more to 
light is an achievement of which the British Museum may 
well be proud. The Mimes are not statues of the fifth 
century, but rather exquisite terra-cotta, quaintly and 
daintily fashioned, such as prudery commonly withdraws 
from public exhibition, and softened by that touch of 
nature which makes fiction real, and renders the old new 
again. And it gives us good hope of the future. If Her- 
odas be found, why not Sophron, or Meander, or the 
priceless Sappho herself? An unjust fate still hides the 
works of these artists from our gaze. But we have Her- 
odas, and let us make the best of him. At any rate, he 
is worth a hundred Aristotles.” 


DO ANIMALS REASON ? 


Mr. James Sully devotes several pages to an examina- 
tion of Dr. Romanes’ theory of the evolution of reason. 
The article is somewhat brief. His conclusion is as fol- 
lows: “It may, however, be contended that the evidence 
on the whole supports the view that the generalizing proc- 
ess is up to a certain and not very high point independ- 
ent of language. That is to say, an animal unassisted 
by any system of general signs may make a start along 
the path of comparing its, observations, resolving them 
into their constituents, and separating out some of these 
as common qualities. Whether in these nascent opera- 
tions of thought there is some substitute for our mechan- 
ism of signs we do not know and perhaps never shall 
know. However this be, they remain nascent processes, 
never rising above a certain level. The addition of some 
kind of sign which can be used as a mark of common 
features or qualities seems to be indispensable to any high 
degree of generalization, and to any elaborate process of 
reasoning. It is the want of such signs, and not the lack 
of the ‘power of abstraction,’ that keeps certain animals, 
for example the dog, from being rational animals in as 
complete a sense as a large number of our own species.” 


LIFE IN A JESUIT COLLEGE, 


Mr. Dziewicki gives a very interesting account of his 
experiences in a Jesuit college. The article is one which 
should be read as a whole, but there are one or two 
things in it worth quoting: “ Among Jesuits it is a rule 
that, as Francis Xavier said, ‘What their own hands can 
perform, that they will allow no servant to do for them.’ 
I myself have seen rectors and provincials not only doing 
this very menial work, but blacking their own shoes and 
sweeping their own rooms.” 

A curious fact which few would have suspected is the 
tendency of the novices to indulge in hysterical giggling. 
“Novices, having their nerves highly wrought from morn- 
ing to night, are more prone than any other class of 
human beings to laughter and merriment. They are 
young; they are continually striving to be supernaturally 
grave; they have no reason (in their opinion at least) to 
be uneasy or sorrowful; so the slightest cause, even in 
remembrance of something droll heard a long time ago, 
is enough to give them an attack. Thence the humor- 
ously philosophical definition, Novitius, animal ridens et 
risibile. It is, indeed, one of the most striking features 
of the novitiate. Sometimes at visits to the Holy Sacra- 
ment, sometimes at grace after dinner, sometimes at Mass 
or during the meditation, a novice is suddenly seized with 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter which, on account of its 
contagious nature, speedily sets a good part of the com- 
munity in a chuckling, giggling, convulsive state; for 
they generally do their best to keep their laughter 
down.” 
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THE PSYCHICAL SOCIETY’S GHOSTS. 

Mr. Taylor Innes pursues his examination of the evi- 
dence brought forward by the Psychical Research Society 
in support of the reality of phantasms of the living. He 
lays great stress upon the absence of documentary evi- 
dence, and insists that it is impossible ever to produce a 
document upon which we are asked to believe that an 
apparition appeared. Naturally enough, Mr. Taylor Innes 
uses Mr. Podmore, the secretary of the Society, in order 
to support his belief that the Society has proved nothing, 
but the one solid gain of Mr. Taylor Innes’ criticisms is 
that they will probably cause people to read “ Phantasms, 
of the Living.” If they do, there is but little doubt but 
that they will not arrive at Mr.Taylor Innes’ conclu- 
sions. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Ross quilts together numerous extracts illustrating 
an episode in Byron’s life at Pisa. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley writes a few pages upon “The House of Com- 
mons and the Church”—a somewhat dull article. Mr.E. 
Delille gives us a summary of M. Jules Huret’s “Enquéte 
sur ]’Evolution littéraire,” and Mr. Edward Dicey replies 
to those critics who found fault with him for advocating 
too cynically the adoption of equal electoral districts, 
eight hours, the reorganization of the House of Lords, 
and the return of Lord Randolph Churchill. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review is a fair average number. 
We notice elsewhere Mr. McCarthy’s paper on Mr. 
Parnell, Sir Stephen de Vere’s protest against the Irish 
Local Government Bill, and Dr.Tuckey’s paper on Hyp- 
notism. 
AN OVER-CREDULOUS ENGLISHMAN’S OPINION OF US. 


The most startling paper in the Contemporary is Mr. 
Edward Wakefield’s impeachment of the murderous char- 
acter of the native American. He calls his paper “The 
Brand of Cain in the Great Republic,” and it is very grim 
reading indeed. The number of crimes of violence in the 
United States is shown to have more than doubled in 
proportion to the population since 1850. He denies abso- 
lutely that these outrages and homicides are to be attrib- 
uted chiefly to the foreign immigrants. He says that Mr. 
Lowell was quite right when he said that “the whole 
great nation love the smell of blood.” The Americans 
hold, he declares, that any man may rightly shoot another 
from whom he thinks himself in danger of a blow or any 
injury, or with whom he has even had high words. In 
proof of the readiness of the Americans to shoot, Mr. Wake- 
field tells the following story: “I had been travelling in a 
railway carriage in the South, in company with two very 
pleasant men who chanced to be seated opposite to me at 
the end of the crowded car, and had got out to ‘buy a 
lunch,’ as they say, at a station, my two fellow-passen- 
gers having promised to keep my seat for me. When I 
returned to the car I found a tall, gaunt man, in a broad 
slouch hat, apparently about to take my seat, but yet not 
actually taking it. A glance at my acquaintances oppo- 
site showed me why he hesitated. Each of them was hold- 
ing a cup of coffee to his mouth with his left hand, while 
his right grasped a revolver covering the intruder. Time 
being short, they were drinking their coffee while they 
‘kept the Britisher’s seat.’ The tall stranger politely 
retired on my appearing, the others put their revolvers in 
their hip-pockets without any remark, and we resumed 
our journey.” 

Mr. Wakefield also condemns in strong terms the prac- 
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tice of lynch law. The causes of American murderous- 
ness are, he thinks, threefold: first, slavery; secondly, the 
war; and, thirdly, the futility of the law under the fed- 
eral system of government. 


THE SPIRITUAL REVIVAL IN FRANCE. 


Mademoiselle Blaze de Bury waxes eloquent and dithy- 
rambic over the movement for the spiritualization of 
thought in France, which has Professor Levisse and his 
International Association of student youths as an cut- 
ward and visible sign, but it is impossible to summarize 
the article here. . 

The following passage gives some idea of this good 
lady’s faith in the importance of her subject: “The move- 
ment is one of the most important the modern world has 
yet witnessed; and it is one in which the youth of the 
world is more or less beginning to take an active part. 
Meanwhile, France has taken the initiative. She has 
found the men and the motive force. The men are born 
of the war of 1870. The motive impulse sprang from the 
‘suggestions’ of 1889. The movement itself is now a sub- 
stantial reality. Its inaugurators are the teachers I have 
named; its aim is a return to pure idealism.” 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE STAGE, 


Mr. Christie Murray writes a very interesting article on 
this subject, in which he cries aloud for the coming man 
who is to earn immortal glory by making the first move- 
ment toward the Renaissance of the stage. We are on 
the eve of a new epoch, says Mr. Christie Murray. Novel- 
writing is hopelessly degraded and vulgarized beyond 
comparison or expression. The great imaginative force 
which must purify and freshen our life will transfer itself 
to the theatre. The coming dramatist will have his play 
performed all round the world to half a million people 
each night. Mr.Murray passes in review the leading 
dramatists of the day, and says that the one man in the 
whole crowd who is really and conscientiously striving to 
do his duty is Mr.Henry Arthur Jones. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, Mr. George R. Simms, and Mr. Pinero are the 
three others from whom Mr. Christie Murray expects 
great things. 

THE GRIEVANCES OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 


Mr. T. A. Organ sets forth simply, but forcibly, the 
grievances of school-teachers, who dare not call their 
souls their own, and who are the bond-slaves of the cleri- 
cal and denominational managers, and who may be ruined 
if they refuse to teach in the Sunday-school or to train 
the choir. At present, in an immense number of places, 
the school-master would lose his situation unless he is the 
obedient servant of the clergyman. 

Mr. Organ explains a scheme by which he thinks the 
independence of the teachers could be secured. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Freeman replies to Mr. Welldon’s recent article 
upon the teaching of Greek in the Universities, accusing 
the public schools of failing to teach the elementary law 
of the relation of one language to the other. Professor 
Bonney discusses the question as to whether geographical 
changes were sufficient to bring about the glacial epoch, 
inclining to the belief that they were not in themselves 
adequate to produce so great a change. Mr. W. W. Pey- 
ton has a curiously mystical, idealistical article on the 
Fourth Gospel, which he prefers to call the “ Memorabilia 
of Christ.” 

“These three notes of idealism, xaysticism, and symbol- 
ism give to this composition the character of a work of 
art. The history that is in it is worked up with these 
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elements to produce a half-epic, half-dramatic literature, 
a literary phenomenon indeed. And only in this way 
‘was a proper biography of Jesus possible. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke are artisans of His biography; John is 
the artist. They are well called Synoptics; giving us a 
sort of school synopsis or college syllabus; materials for 
an artist.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE first place in the Fortnightly is devoted to a 
long account of the French Army manceuvres by 
Sir Charles Dilke. The other articles in the Review 
make up a strong number, and the following are specially 
noticed: “The Famine in Russia,” Mr. T. W. Russell’s 
“Trish Local Government,” Mrs. Fawcett upon “The 
Emancipation of Women,” and Mr. Francis Adams on 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


A MODERN MARK ANTONY. 


Colonel Malleson writes of General Boulanger as the 
modern Mark Antony: “The time came to each when he 
was absolutely dominated by a woman. In each case the 
domination was so complete that the moral nature of the 
man was weakened. Under the pernicious influence of 
unlawful love the hero of Pharsalia and Philippi became 
the fugitive of Actium, the suicide of Alexandria. Under 
the same influence the brilliant soldier of 1871 and the 
successful organizer of 1886-88 behaved, in the hour of 
decisive action, like a nerveless poltroon. When he real- 
ized the void created by the death of his mistress he, too, 
died by his own hand. This, I believe, is the true expla- 
nation of Boulanger’s conduct in January, 1889, and sub- 
sequently. It was simply a new reading of the old play, 
‘All for Love, or the World Well Lost.’ 

“Substitute the name of Madame de Bonnemain for 
that of Cleopatra, and we have the real reason for the 
shrinking of Boulanger. It was Madame de Bornemain 
to whom he had given his soul, his honor, his entire self. 
It might be said of her and of him, in the very words 
applied to Mark Antony, ‘The man who had only bent to 
the caprices of his wife became the submissive slave of 
Madame de Bonnemain.’ She it was whom he visited in 
Paris when he came in disguise from Clermont-Ferraud. 
She it was who supplied him with money, who encour- 
aged him to intrigue, but who held him back when 
apparently prompt action would have raised him to the 
highest place in the country. She it was who, when the 
astute Constans caused information to reach him that he 
would be arrested, provided for him the disguise in which 
he fled to Brussels. She had taken the upper hand, the 
mastership. In the presence of the certainty of success 
following action, he could not act, for she forbade him.” 


THE FREE STAGE AND THE NEW DRAMA, 


Mr. William Archer writes intelligently and sympathet- 
ically, as always, on the long-deferred hope of a revival 
of the stage. His text, of course, is Mr. J. T. Grein’s 
attempt to establish the independent theatre in London. 
Mr. Archer says: “This, then, is our position at the pres- 
ent moment: Ibsen has proved that the living, actable, 
acted modern drama is capable of appealing to the artistic 
intelligence as powerfully as the novel, or any other art- 
form; and Mr. Grein, inspired by Antoine, has provided 
a mechanism for freeing theatrical art from the trammels 
of commercialism. It will be our own fault if we suffer 
the movement thus happily inaugurated to languish and 
die away. But of this there is little fear. It is much 
more probable that the independent theatre will strike 
root, flourish, and send forth offshoots in many quarters, 
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influencing the life of the English drama to issues unfore- 
seen.” 

Theatrical journalists, Mr. Archer declares, are haters 
of literature and slaves to prejudice and routine. Pend- 
ing the advent as dramatic critics of men like Mr. John 
Morley and Mr. Pater, Mr. Archer thinks “ we cannot over- 
estimate the value of the work which Mr.Grein and his 
coadjutors are doing, in stimulating thought about the 
drama and widening our receptivity, to say nothing of 
providing a non-commercial stage, on which, in the ful- 
ness of time, the new drama may make its first essays.” 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


Miss Betham Edwards has a short paper on Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s “French and English.” She says that marriage is 
growing more and more unpopular in France. The hus- 
band is nobody in the household compared with his child. 
Miss Edwards says you will even hear women belonging 
to good society, themselves devout Catholics, models of 
correct behavior, jest concerning the intrigues of their 
beardless sons. Mothers will welcome confidences from 
mere lads which to other ears sound simply appalling. 

She gives some curious revelations of the way in which 
a whole household is run in deference to the whims and 
eaprices of a child of eight or nine years of age. The 
result of this excessive petting of children leads, she 
thinks, directly to suicide. In Paris one death in every 
twenty of adult males is self-sought. The position of 
working-women in France is by no means ideal: “You 
will find educated women in Paris working as book-keepers 
from twelve to fifteen hours a day, Sundays as well as 
week-days, their only holiday being half a day once a 
month. I have known a chambermaid in a hotel who 
during three years had never had a whole day to herself. 
Domestic service is too frequently a condition which no 
Tilly Slowboy in England would accept.” 

SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR, 

A writer, signing himself “ Vazaha,” gives a rather som- 
bre account of the extent to which slavery and enforced 
labor prevail in Madagascar. The system of enforced 
labor is very curious, and works out somewhat oddly. 
Whenever any Malagasy shows any skill in any craft or 
trade he is “honored” by being employed by the Govern- 
ment, without pay and without food, and the “honor” is 
held to be sufficient remuneration. Hence, if you buy 
any work of art, a craftsman will beg you never to say 
from whom you purchased it for fear of the “honor” 
which would be in store for him. The Queen does not 
know the abuses which prevail, for, by the law of the 
land, she is not allowed to converse with any one except 
through the Prime Minister. The only hope of any 
change for the better is through the Hovas themselves. 
The French are forbidden by treaty to interfere, and if 
they did they would only make matters worse. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison writes four pages in praise of the 
Roumanian Folk Songs which have been translated by 
“Carmen Sylva;” Professor Dowden reviews M. Huret’s 
book, “ Enquéte sur ]’Evolution littéraire;” and Mr. Mal- 
lock gives us a further instalment of his novel. 


Two industrial monthlies have recently appeared in the 
field of periodical literature, the Engineering Magazine 
and Cassier’s Magazine. In points of general appear - 
ance and attractiveness they compare favorably with the 
best class of exclusively literary periodicals. Reference 
to their tables of contents, listed m another department 
of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, will show the wide scope 
of the subject matter treated. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE first paper in the National Review is devoted to 
the new leader of the House of Commons, 
MR. BALFOUR. 

The writer is delighted with the appointment of Mr. 
Balfour to the leadership. He says: “He has, in a 
remarkable manner, revived the popular admiration for 
pluck. He has done this to such an extent that mere 
oratory, the solemn traffic in rolling periods with a 
‘moral tone,’ is out of vogue. With his clean record, 
and that calm, invincible, systematic resolution which 
characterizes his speeches as well as his administrative 
work, Mr. Balfour is a statesman as fascinating to the 
masses as he is attractive and congenial to men of educa- 
tion and culture.” 

A STYRIAN NOVELIST. 

Miss Helen Zimmern tells us about Rosegger and his 
twenty volumes of stories. Here is a passage from one 
of those Rosegger sketches of a Styrian philosophic peas- 
ant: “The tale deals with the conflict between the celibacy 
imposed on the ecclesiastic and the human love whose 
upspringing no monkish laws can quell. In this story 
the priest at a pilgrimage shrine in the mountains con- 
ceives an ardent love for a girl whose moral charms he 
has learned to know through the confessional. He resolves, 
for her sake, to throw aside his cassock and to spend his 
life at her side. The rapidity with which this love takes 
root in his breast, and its power and might, are told with 
admirable force, evoking all the sympathies of the reader 
in favor of the young man who had hitherto passed his 
life in love.” 

THE MORALITY OF ANIMALS. 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan discusses the question whether ani- 
mals have a conscience or not. Placing his criticism upon 
the letters received by Mr. Herbert Spencer from Mr. 
Mann Jones, Mr. Morgan thinks that animals cannot form 
abstract ideas, and are incapable of framing ideals. The 
chief interest in the paper consists in its extracts from 
Mr. Jones’ letters. Mr. Jones has an admirable dog, and 
an equally admirable pony, and if Mr. Jones can be 
induced to write an article in reply to Mr. Morgan, giv- 
ing us more facts concerning these two intelligent and 
high-minded animals, he will earn the gratitude of many 
readers. 

AT A QUAKERS’ MEETING. 

Miss Evelyn Pyne gives a charming account of the 
Quakers’ Meeting at Redcar, and describes a beautiful 
Quakeress, who appeared to her dazzled gaze a veritable 
star. Her face, with her great lustrous blue eyes, became 
as the face of an angel while she prayed. A sense of 
inexpressible peace and thankfulness filled her heart, and 
she lifted up what was perhaps the first real prayer of 
her life. 

The article is full of beauty and deep feeling, and 
would lead many people to go to the meeting-house at 
Redcar if only on the chance that they might come across 
that angel unawares. 


The success of the Strand Magazine has tempted Mr. 
Pearson to enter the field with a sixpenny, which he is 
going to call Pearson’s Monthly. The October number 
of the Strand is a very good one, containing among its 
articles an illustrated interview with W. S. Gilbert and 
an account of Tennyson’s Early Days, copiously illus- 
trated. There is a tendency in the Strand to become too 
snippity, but Mr. Newnes steadfastly sticks to the princi- 
ple of Tit-Bits. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE Quarterly Review is a good number. Elsewhere 
is noticed the articles on Archbishop Tait and 
“Church Progress and Church Defence.” 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

The Quarterly reviewer praises the authors of the co- 
lossal history of Abraham Lincoln, whose ten volumes of 
biography have been written with “excellent judgment 
and untiring industry.” They have erected a worthy lit- 
erary monument to the memory of the man who will live 
in history as the greatest of all American presidents. 
“For we doubt whether George Washington will, in time 
to come, be put before Abraham Lincoln. If the one 
brought a nation into existence, the other had the far 
harder task of saving it from premature and utter 
destruction. The difficulties which beset Washington 
were trifles light as air compared with those which per- 
petually surrounded Lincolx.” 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT AND MR. HARRIS. 

The article on Laurence Oliphant contains more infor- 
mation about Thomas Lake Harris, the prophet of mys- 
tery, than we have seen elsewhere. Of Mr. Oliphant the 
writer says: “Heshook the veil of Isis rudely, and a flash 
struck through and dazzled him forevermore. These Pla- 
tonic marriages, bi-sexual deities, convents with double 
wings, and paralyzing dreams from Swedenborg; these 
renunciations of personality, under pretence of not being 
disobedient to the heavenly vision; these shadow-fightings 
with the chimeras of hallucination, belong to a region 
which mankind would do well to leave in the keeping of 
physicians and of cool, observant science. To submit, 
however heroically, to suffering and death from loy- 
alty to false and vain imaginations is not martyrdom, 
but suicide. His daring cynicism, gay spirit of ad- 
venture, tenderness of heart, and impassioned ~ self- 
denial, made of this visionary and enthusiast a figure 
upon which the nineteenth century could not look with- 
out some admiration and a great deal of wonder.” 

NAPOLEON AS A WORKER. 

The review of M. Taine’s work on Napoleon the First 
is very bright and interesting. M. Taine says Napoleon 
constructed modern France, and was the architect, pro- 
prietor, and principal inhabitant for fifteen years. He 
was an Italian whose mind was modelled by his mother, 
and he remained an Italian to the last. The reviewer 
brings into strong relief the immense faculty for work 
which he possessed. Three hours’ sleep in the day was 
sufficient to keep him going. He had a supreme contempt 
for the French. “What they want is glory,” he said 
upon one occasion; “the gratification of their vanity. As 
for liberty, they understand nothing about it. 

“Napoleon’s passions were strong, and recall those of 
Italians at the time when his ancestors quitted Italy for 
Corsica. One day, at Paris, when he was about to make 
his Concordat with the Pope, he said to Volney, ‘France 
wishes for a religion!’ Volney replied dryly, ‘France 
wishes for the Bourbons!’ Thereupon he suddenly kicked 
Volney in the abdomen with such force as to make him 
fall and lose consciousness. He had to be carried home, 
and remained ill in bed for several days.” 

He was a magnificent beast of prey let loose among 
domestic herds, but he made modern France on the 
foundation and according to the ideal of the old Roman 
Empire. M. Taine says: 

“It was according to the image seen in such a retro- 
spective vision, that the Diocletian of Ajaccio, the Con- 
stantine of the Concordat, the Justinian of the code civil, 
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the Theodosius of the Tuileries and St. Cloud, recon- 
structed France. By this it is not meant that he was a 
mere copyist, but a rediscoverer.” 

For his contemporaries he had all the attributes of 
divinity, not only omniscience and omnipresence, but also 
omnipotence. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


NE notices that the Atlantic Monthly for November 
contains but asingle paper dealing with American 
interests; that by James Bradley Thayer on the Indian 
question. Mr. Thayer’s paper, together with Isabel Hap- 
good’s article, “Count Tolstéy at Home,” and “ Journal- 
ism and Literature,” by W. J. Stillman, are reviewed 
as leading articles. 

S. E. Winboldt writes on “The Schools of Oxford.” He 
describes the course of an undergraduate from matricula- 
tion to the consummate day when he is proclaimed to the 
world a B. A. Mr. Winboldt’s essay is redolent of the 
academical. He does not seem to have a suspicion that 
any one could dare to meddle with the round of classical 
boning which takes up the four years of the undergradu- 
ate; nor is he offended by the confessedly “sour competi- 
tive spirit” with which the student leaves matriculation 
for “Mods.” and “Mods.” for “ Greats.” 

He rejoices that the young homo sapiens has strength 
to resist the “Circean fascinations” of “vistas of possible 
specialization,” while “the spirit of research and systema- 
tization” grows uponhim. His delight is in the “general- 
ity” of Literee Humaniores—as tested by the aforesaid 
“Mods.” and “ Greats.” 

It is always pleasant to find a new poet or musician and 
point him out to the world: “Hats off, gentlemen: a 
Genius!” It gives quite a sense of participation, even of 
ownership. Louise Imogen Guiney exploits this delight 
thoroughly in her fine biographical essay on James Clar- 
ence Mangan, an Emerald Isle poet, who lived, or rather 
who did not die, in the first half of the century. This 
critic places him neck and neck with Poe, whom he re- 
sembled in many characteristic features. 

A paragraph at random in “The Chief City of the Prov- 
ince of the Gods” will leave no doubt as to the author- 
ship of Lafcadio Hearn. The pretty doll-like life of the 
Japanese receives a new interest from Mr. Hearn’s descrip- 
tion. 

In the line of fiction, Mary Hartwell Catherwood finishes 
up her romantic novel of Acadian life, “The Lady of Fort 
St.John,” Henry James contributes Part First of “The 
Chaperon,” and E. Cavazza has a pretty Calabrian tale, 
“A Trumpet Call.” 


An anonymous writer in Murray’s Magazine for 
November attempts to give an analysis of Mr. Henry 
James’ genius in a dozen pages. The article is very 
appreciative, and declares that Mr. James has that larger 
outlook upon the vastly Luman comedy that distinguishes 
great masters of fiction. Mr. James, however, frequently 
presupposes great attention on the part of his readers, 
and intelligence of reception hardly less than his own 
intelligence of representation. He is one of the finest of 
analyists, but flatters his public too much by assuming 
that they can always follow him. His power arises from 
profound knowledge of what he is writing about. His 
anatomy is perfect. In his historical accuracy and broad 
grasp of the foundation of life, his “Washington Square” 
may be compared with Balzac’s “Eugene Grands.” His 
portraiture is always true and brilliant. In short, Mr. 
Henry James is a man of genius of the first rank. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


: OCIAL Science in the Pulpit,” by John Habberton, 
is noted under the head of Leading Articles. 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, contrib- 
utes an article on the proper study of geography, in its 
relation especially to historical study, setting forth the 
idea that a right comprehension of this subject is absolutely 
necessary to a just understanding of the historical nations 
and events; nor is geographical understanding Jess impor- 
tant to the student of literature. Topography has played 
a large part in the production of the world’s great litera- 
ture, and, if we can imagine a world consisting of one great 
plane, we are compelled to believe that its literature would 
be a “literature of two dimensions in space,” flat and non- 
invigorating as the land in which it was produced. 
Margaret W.Noble writes of the negro in Washington 
City, which has come to be the Mecca toward which the 
negro naturally turns. Yet why this should be the case 
must appear strange if we accept as absolute truths the 
writer’s statements, for she sets forth a dark picture of 
their condition in the National City. They are cut off 
from nearly all privileges, have access to few of the higher 
professions, and to no social enjoyments save such as they 
make for themselves. So strong is the prejudice against 
them that if one buys a house in a fashionable quarter, 
the surrounding houses are at once vacated. A story is 
told of a young negress who cultivated a taste for art to 
such good purpose that upon presenting a specimen picture 
to the Corcoran Art School she was at once elected a 
member. But when it was discovered that she was a 
negress she wasshutout. Their isolation, however, seems 
to have helped them in a sense, for they have ambitiously 
pressed forward and are rapidly improving as a race. 
Professor W. D. McClintock, of the University of Chicago, 
has an article on the romantic and classical elements in 
English literature, tracing historically the alternate rise 
and fall of each, the interaction whereby when the one 
has run to seed a reaction sets in and the other prevails, 
at first producing a great literature until, in time, it also 
decays, and is succeeded by the other. One can scarcely 
help feeling that the writer is sometimes a little confused 
in his views of the constituent elements of each character- 
istic, but the article is readable and suggestive. One 
passage is worthy of special notice: “It would be interest- 
ing to ask if the two tendencies have ever been united in 
any artist, or if they can be. It is worth noting that 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Tennyson have this in common. 
They are liberal and romantic as far as the individual 
soul is concerned, they are classical and conservative as to 
man’s relations in society. Is this the final truth?” 
The excellent series of American historical articles is 
continued. 


Major Martin A. 8S. Hume describes, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for November, a curious find which he has 
made among the Sloane manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum. It isa diary written in Spanish by one Richard 
Bere, a dissolute roysterer, who lived at the end of the 
eighteenth century. This diary—consisting of little more 
than the names of the places where he got drunk, and the 
record of his visits to various friends and various jails=- 
covers eleven years, from 1692 to 1704, affording a curious 
side-glimpse into London life of the lower kind two cent- 
uries ago. One of the chief amusements seems to have 
been going to executions. The entry on June 15, one 
year, is “Seven men hanged to-day; fine and warm. 
Drinking at Phillipston at night. Westmacott there 
again.” 
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HARPER’S. 


. ARPER’S” comes out for November with over 

one hundred and sixty pages of reading-matter ; 
but one does not feel that there is too much. The paper 
by Arthur Silva White, entitled “Africa and the Euro- 
pean Powers,” and the Rev. Henry M. Field’s sketch of 
Stonewall Jackson, are reviewed elsewhere. 

Mr. Howells, in the “ Editor’s Study,” has on his war- 
paint this month. Mr. Watts and Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
over in England, have been saying in such public places 
as the Nineteenth Century that American writers have 
produced no national literature, or words to that effect. 
Whereupon Mr. Howells rises up in his wrath and says 
that in the first place we don’t want a national literature, 
being—from the literary point of view—not a nation, but 
a “condition,” and in the second place our English critics 
wouldn’t know where to find a literature if we had one, 
Mr. Walt Whitman being, not the incarnation of what- 
ever is good in New World writing, but the inventor “of 
literary formJessness.” Furthermore, argues Mr. Howells, 
we have what would be a splendid literature for most 
countries, and if it appears to some critics a little weak 
and attenuated, it is only because we are so very big in 
other ways as to cause it to pale in comparison. Lastly, 
when we are accused of ignoring, in our literary thought, 
the workingman and his lot, the reason why is very plain. 
We are workingmen ourselves, or, what is more to the 
point, we were a little while ago, and we don’t want to 
be continually reminded of the fact. 

“Peter Ibbetson,” that strange production of George du 
Maurier, comes to a timely end, and among the other 
stories and descriptive articles there is to be noticed the 
opening quaint tale by Hezekiah Butterworth, enriched 
with some delicious illustrations from the pencil of W. T. 
Smedley. 


THE CENTURY. 


” THE Century for November is especially distinguished 
in the excellence of its illustrations; among them 
are some really charming bits. William Fisk Tillett’s 
paper on “Southern Womanhood as Affected by the 
War” and W. O. Atwater’s interesting discussion of “The 
Food Supply of the Future” furnish contributions to the 
department of THE REVIEW devoted to leading articles. 

Art subjects are discussed in three considerable papers. 
F.D. Millet, the Vice-President of the National Academy 
of Design, says that though we have no originality, 
spontaneity, and individuality in American art, and 
though style is conspicuously absent, still, “what we 
have done in art and for art during the past quarter of 
a century is unparalleled in the history of nations.” He 
thinks that there is a bright prospect on the legislative 
horizon for the abolition of taxes on works of art, and 
expects fine results from such a course. On the whole, 
Mr. Millet is inclined to frame an optimistic answer to his 
title-question, “What Are Americans Doing in Art?” 

Carl Marr writes an enthusiastic sketch of a “Great 
German Artist—Adolph Menzel,” and the Century gives 
some most excellent reproductions of the important works 
of this painter. 

“Michelangelo Buonarotti” forms the subject of W.J. 
Stillman’s paper in the “Italian Old Masters” series, and 
it is a chapter of especial interest. 

Even though Mr. Brander Mathews confines himself 
rather closely to cataloguing-rooms and pictures, his arti- 
cle on “The Players” club is quite attractive. 

There is considerable excitement introduced in this 
month’s instalment of California, the subject being 
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the “San Francisco Vigilance Committees,” and the 
author, William T. Coleman, the “Chairman of the Com- 
mittees of 1851, 1856, and 1877.” Mr.Coleman believes in 
the system in theory and in practice, and he advocates 
the incorporation of the people “as active aids in great 
crises.” The iJlustrations, representing the dénouements 
of several noted risings of the Vigilantes, are realistic to 
a ghastly degree. 

James Russell Lowell is appreciated in a masterly 
review of his complete works, by George E. Woodberry ; 
Joel Benton writes on “ Lowell’s Americanism,” and there 
appears a hitherto unpublished letter of Mr. Lowell con- 
cerning certain of his poems. A superbly-engraved like- 
ness accompanies the whole. 

Of course the literary feature of the number is the first 
chapters of “The Naulahka,” by Rudyard Kipling and 
Walcott Balestier. It is a “Story of West and East,” 
and opens in a new western railroad town. The ostensi- 
ble heroine—who is described as having “smouldering” 
eyes—prefers India and hospital work to the supposable 
hero and America. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


se HE Federation of Australia” and “The United 
States Naval Apprentice System” form leading 
articles for the month. 

The sixth article in the series on ocean steamships 
discusses the steamship as a freight carrier. John H. 
Gould, its author, has succeeded in making a most read- 
able article notwithstanding his portentous array of 
figures. When we learn that “$500,000,000 are invested 
in ocean-going steamships sailing from the port of New 
York alone,” we are naturally interested, and perhaps a 
trifle indignant when we learn further that less than twen- 
ty-five per cent. of the freight of the country is carried in 
American ships. During the last fiscal year, the value of 
the cotton alone exported from all American ports was 
$290,208,898, while the total value of exports and imports 
of merchandise was $1,729,330,896. This vast business, to- 
gether with the great increase in ocean travel, will speedily 
bring about such a differentiation in ocean traffic as we 
already have in railroad traffic—that is, we will have 
ocean “expresses” which will carry passengers only, and 
freight ships carrying no passengers. The great progress 
in ship development of the past few years is only a fore- 
taste of that which we may expect. The writer calculates 
that visitors to the World’s Fair will cross the ocean in 
five days or even less. He considers the “whaleback” an 
experiment whose practicability must be proved. 

Mr. George Hitchcock contributes an article on pictur- 
esque Holland, the painters’ haven. He gives an excellently 
sensible talk on the realistic tendency of the modern schools, 
which demand only that a thing .be well done, with no 
thought as to whether or not it is worthy of being done 
at all. He truly points out the blindness of those who 
plead that Millet was the founder of this school. Such 
persons see only the surface, which any clever craftsman 
can imitate, but quite miss the significance which only 
genius could beget. The many picturesque types of Hol- 
landers are des:ribed and the article gains much from the 
illustrations, which are also the work of Mr. Hitchcock. 

Napoleon Ney, in a lengthy article, describes the trans- 
Saharian railway which the French government proposes 
to build across the great desert from Tunis down into the 
Soodan. The history of the entire movement is given, 
the harrowing experiences of the Flatters survey expedi- 
tion in 1881, the long period of inaction which followed, 
and the revival of the scheme in which Mr. Georges Rolland. 
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was largely instrumental. The plan of the work is there 
set forth in detail. When the road is completed, the 
traffic will comprise two classes of business, the local 
between oasis and oasis and the through service between 
the termini. Central Soodan furnishes so much that the 
world wants that the writer considers that there is no 
question but that the road will be a financial success. 

An unsigned article narrates the experience of a Harvard 
student with Mr. Lowell asa teacher. And a delightful 
teacher he must have been, notwithstanding his whimsical 
eccentricities, his meandering digressions from the subject, 
his good-natured assumption of superiority over his stu- 
dents and his general air of dilettanteism. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE Cosmopolitan for November is a brightly illus- 
trated number of the usual variety and spice of life. 
Not the most pretentious, but quite as interesting as any 
of the contributions, is John Brisben Walker’s description 
of “Alfalfa Farming” in Colorado, at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. The alfalfa industry is an important 
one, and has a still more important future. This writer 
speaks of the possibility of converting into productive 
alfalfa land the sandy stretches of New Jersey, of North 
Carolina, and of Canada. He thinks that “if possible, a 
commission, consisting of at least one practical farmer 
from California and one from Utah or Colorado (the prac- 
tice and conditions in the latter States being somewhat 
different from those of California), and one scientist 
should be sent abroad to make a thorough and careful 
report upon the European method of cultivating and 
curing this marvellous plant.” 

“My Father’s Letters,” edited by Minnie Ewing Sher- 
man, do not add to the General’s fame, and a reader feels 
as if they were not meant for him. 

Quite an extensive paper appears from Captain Charles 
King, U.S.A., on “The City of the World’s Fair.” To 
adopt Captain King’s stupendous phraseology, its style is 
“most Chicagoest.” 

“The Evolution of the Safe Deposit Company” is a good 
subject, but perhaps Mr. Thomas L. James might have 
done more with it if he had relinquished the fascination of 
hunting up biblical and profanely historical allusions, and 
had, instead, described more fully some modern instances. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


HERE is quite a pleasant sense of uncertainty in 
turning the leaves of the Overland as to what one 
is going to strike next. It presents a “Library number ” 
for November, the opening and most considerable paper 
being on the subject of “Libraries and Librarians of the 
Pacific Coast,” by F. H. Clark. The denizens of the 
effete East will be surprised to learn what has been ac- 
complished in the way of library-building by the readers 
of the extreme West; there is a feeling that great collec- 
tions of books are the especial index of a settled civiliza- 
tion with opportunities for leisurely enjoyments. But 
such is the resource of the new westerner that we may 
even look to see him become leisurely in a hurry. 

So early as 1852 a Mercantile Library Association was 
formed by the young men among the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, with the not insignificant capital of $50,000 in $25 
shares. This association has fought successfully through 
huge financial obstacles. Soon after, in 1855, the even 
more successful library of the Mechanics’ Institute of San 
Francisco was begun. “The establishment of a great free 
library in San Francisco has given the Mechanics’ and the 
Mercantile opportunity of aspiring to the position ascribed 
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by Josiah Quincy to the Boston Atheneeum—that of the 
‘scholars’ library.’ The Mercantile now contains about 
65,000 volumes,” some of them exceedingly valuable. 

Portland, Oregon, possesses a library of 19,000, and Los 
Angeles boasts of a public library of 30,000 volumes. Not 
less surprising than the extent of these institutions is 
the degree of scientific system and modern methods cher- 
acterizing their management. To these city establish- 
ments are to be added the considerable collections of the 
State University, and, soon, the great library that may 
be expected to grow up with the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 

Evan J. Coleman gives “A Secret Chapter in Ante- 
Bellum History ” concerning the relations of Dr. Gwin and 
Mr. Seward. Mr. James M. Scobel in “Personal Recol- 
lections of Abraham Lincoln” will not be blamed for 
adding to what, thank heavens! no one as yet has called 
Lincolnia. E. A. Clark propounds an interesting scheme 
for ridding the world of legal shysterism. Several other 
attractive contributions appear in this good number. 


‘* WESTWARD-HO!” 


e ESTWARD-HO!” is the well-chosen name of a 

new illustrated monthly magazine which began 
its career with the November number in Minneapolis. 
The opening article, by Dr. Albert Shaw, discusses the 
opportunity for a new magazine, and takes the ground 
that new methods of illustration and growing literary 
talent have now made it feasible to publish, in several 
different sections of the United States, monthly maga- 
zines of a more or less locai nature devoted to an elucida- 
tion of sectional characteristics and interests. The article 
points out reasons why Minneapolis is an almost ideal 
place for the publication of such a magazine devoted to 
the progress of the new Northwest. 

“A Scotsman” contributes an interesting article upon 
“Farming in the Red River Valley,” Mr. H. P. Robinson 
is represented by a good story, Mr. L. F. Menage presents 
an excellent business man’s article upon the “ Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future of Minneapolis Realty,” and Mr.W.S. 
Street tells of the magical rise of Superior City, the 
neighbor and rival of Duluth. Mr. Nicolay Grevstad con- 
tributes a practical article upon money-loaning, making 
an argument for a better method of bringing the supply 
and demand together. Mr.W.H.Hyslop, the publisher 
of the magazine, writes an article upon “Modern Methods 
of Illustration.” There are departments, susceptible of 
very valuable development, devoted to topics of interest 
to travellers and home-makers in the great Northwest. 
For a first number, gotten out under difficulties, the mag- 
azine is of excellent literary quality and of good appear- 
ance. Constant improvements are promised for the 
future. 


GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


bi OLDTHWAITE’S MAGAZINE”? rises with re- 
newed vigor from the ashes of the fire which, on 
September 15, destroyed its plant, all the plates and back 
copies. With an energy which completely overshadows 
the irresponsible efforts of the classical bird, it appears this 
month in a number doubled both in extent and in interest. 
Among its many sharp, bright, practical papers, not 
the least interesting is the description of “A New Plan for 
Reaching the North Pole.” This scheme is fathered by Mr. 
M.H.Ekroll, a Norwegian, who proposes to start from 
the northeastern coast of Spitzenberg with a few men and 
a large number of dogs to draw the peculiar little sledges 
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of hisinvention. The distinctive feature about the convey- 
ance is that they can be put together at a few minutes’ 
notice to form a large boat. Rapidity of movement is what 
he aims at. Having attained Petermannsland, he expects 
to proceed directly to the Pole. 

Goldthwaite’s criticism on his scheme is that his dogs 
will eat too much, and that the country will be too rough 
for that mode of travel. 

In answer to his question, “Did America Invent Smok- 
ing?” C. C, Adams says that smoking was practised long 
ago in parts of Africa, especially by the natives of New 
Guinea, specimens of which country have been found 
smoking, though they had never before heard of a white 
man. It seems that we must relinquish the claim and re- 
main content as best we may with the telegraph and the 
like. J.W.Redway describes “How a Vessel Gets Into 
New York Harbor,” and many other articles well worth 
reading appear. 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


RS. MARTHA J. LAMB’S contribution to the 
Magazine of American History for November is 
a biographical sketch of Judge Charles Johnson McCurdy, 
of Lyme, Connecticut, who died in June of this year at 
the advanced age of ninety-four years. Judge McCurdy 
occupied for seven years the bench of the Superior Court 
of his state, served eleven years in the state legislature— 
was state senator and lieutenant-governor. In 1851 he 
was sent to Austria as chargé d’affaires by President 
Filmore, receiving his commission from Daniel Webster, 
then Secretary of State. This post was at that time one 
of delicacy and importance. It was the unsettled period 
succeeding the revolution of 1848. Martial law still pre- 
vailed in Austria. The American Legation at Vienna 
was supposed to bea place of refuge not only for our 
citizens, but for those of all countries; and arrests of 
Americans were frequent. McCurdy’s conduct in the 
discharge of the duties of his post was “quoted through- 
out Europe as a splendid example of republican boldness, 
energy, and ability.” He won the confidence of the Aus- 
trian government without in any way compromising the 
government which he represented. 

Mr. Jacob Harris Patton, Ph.D., contributes to this 
number the closing chapter of his forthcoming new edition 
of “The Concise History of the American People,” in 
which chapter a comparison is drawn between the United 
States in 1789 and in 1889—favorable, of course, to the 
present time. 

The Rev. Charles A. Stokely, D.D., furnishes docu- 
mentary evidence in support of the thesis that Florida, 
not Virginia, was the first State to receive the negro. He 
does not dispute that the negro was introduced into Vir- 
ginia in 1619, as it is claimed, but holds that he was 
introduced into the territory now called Florida thirty- 
two years before Jamestown, Virginia, was founded. 

A valuable contribution to the historical annals of the 
later colonial periods is the account of the siege of Que- 
bec, taken from the journal of an officer on the French 
vessel Chezine, published in this number of the mag- 
azine. 


There is an interesting paper in Macmillan’s for 
November upon the work done by the Whitechapel 
Board of Guardians of England. In Whitechapel the 
board has admitted people of good-will into its counsels, 
has adopted a policy framed by the needs of the poor, 
and has welcomed the help of all those who love the 


poor. 


OF REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE October number of this Review presents a large 
variety of essays. 

Brother Azarias adds to the discussion concerning moral 
training in the schools a vigorous argument for “ Religion 
in Education.” He attacks Mr. Mill and M. Renan in 
their strongholds; the latter is “shadowy, shifting, pano- 
ramic, and unreal.” Naturally, Brother Azarias does 
not feel called upon to prove that religion is necessary ; 
assuming that, he makes out a good case in his statement 
that the home cannot be relied on with sufficient certainty 
to furnish the needed instruction and influence; nor does 
he consider that the weekly Sabbath experience goes far 
enough in a matter of so much importance. Then, hav- 
ing arrived at the fact that the child’s moral training 
must come from the school, he sets to work to show that 
neither intellectual culture nor the culture of the zsthetic 
sense can adequately supply the place of religion. In the 
former, men are ignoring their supernatural destiny and 
are making mere machines of themselves. In the latter 
case, “sense of beauty has never been able to stand between 
human selfishness and the gratification of any passion.” 

Michael Hennessy waxes vehement in his arguments, 
“Why Education should be Free.” He claims that taxa- 
tion to support the present system of schools is illegal and 
unjust, attacking the free will and liberty of the parent. 

In the midst of the theological and historical erudition 
of the Review appears an interesting and appreciative 
sketch of Edgar Allen Poe, by William O’Leary Curtis. 
Among other contributions there is a carefully-written 
paper on the “Development of English Catholic Litera- 
ture,” by Arthur F. Marshall, of Oxford. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


HE Charities Review, the first number of which ap- 
pears this month, is a periodical designed to be to 
the active worker in the field of charities what the scien- 
tific medical journal is to the physician. It has a some- 
what wider scope in the object of awakening a deeper 
public interest in sociological questions, particularly in 
the administration of relief and methods of improving 
social conditions. It is addressed to the lay as well as to 
the professional practitioner of charities, a rather larger 
constituency, as every one is in a great measure his own 
doctor in treating social ills. It has the sub-title of 
“Journal of Practical Sociology” as indicative of its 
broader scope and aim. It is published by the Critic 
Company for the Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York. 

The initial paper is by Robert W.De Forest, President 
of the Charity Organization Society of New York, answer- 
ing the question, “What is Charity Organization?” The 
confusion which arises from an examination of the aims 
and work of different charity organization societies is 
removed when a distinction is made between charity 
organization as a principle.and the term as applied to 
any particular society. Its “charity” is nothing new. It 
is “organized” for the same reason that every movement 
which aims to accomplish any result under the conditions 
of modern civilization must be organized. The scope of 
a charity organization society is determined by the devel- 
opment of the charitable resources of the community, but 
one function such a society has always to perform is to ine 
vestigate because knowledge is a prerequisite of treatment 
which looks to permanent remedy. It should, moreover, 
be a means of communication between charitable agencies. 

Mrs. Charles R. Lowell contributes a short paper on 
“Labor Organization as Affected by Law,” citing facts 
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chiefly from “The Conflicts of Capital and Labor,” by Mr. 
Howells, to show that the character of labor organizations 
is dependent, far more than is generally supposed, upon 
the laws under which they exist, and upon the attitude of 
employers and the public toward such organizations. 

Dr. Herbert D. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
writes appreciatingly of the life and work of Arnold 
Toynbee, and of the student movement which his life 
inspired—the Toynbee Hall work. The paper closes with 
this suggestive sentence: “Toynbee Hall men do not often 
preach; they practise certain principles which have been 
talked about in England for many hundred years.” 

A paper by Dr.’Albert Shaw on “Municipal Lodging- 
houses” contains many facts of interest, showing the 
results attending the establishment of model lodging- 
houses in Glasgow and London. “There has been,” he 
says, speaking of Glasgow, “a gratifying improvement 
in the quality of the competing private establishments, 
and some large new ones have been opened profitably 
upon, the model of the municipal series. Their indirect 
influence for good in the diminution of crime and disorder 
in Glasgow is regarded as the best argument for the 
model lodging-houses. 

“The present tendency in Great Britain,” he concludes, 
“is strongly toward vigorous measures for the renovation 
of the towns and cities, and toward a more solicitous care 
by the authorities for the welfare of the poor. Among 
the means adopted to give effect to these new ideas, muni- 
cipal lodging-houses will doubtless have their place.” 

Mr. Warren F. Spalding, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Prison Association, describes the new Massachusetts 
Drunkenness Law and the results following its enact- 
ment. The gist of the law is this, that a prisoner is 
allowed when sober to make a statement declaring that 
he has not been arrested twice before within the next pre- 
ceding twelve months. Upon this statement he may be 
released by the keeper of the station. His statement is 
afterward investigated by a probation officer. If it is 
found to be true, nothing further is done; if untrue, a 
warrant is issued for his rearrest. Fines are abolished, so 
that well-to-do people who formerly escaped punishment 
are now treated as poorer men are. The law is a some- 
what revolutionary step in criminal jurisprudence. The 
results of its administration have been somewhat success- 
ful, and better results are anticipated. Under the title 
“The Prevention of Pauperism,” Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
writes in an optimistic way of reform work in this coun- 
try. He denounces the statement that there are one mill- 
ion people who cannot find employment as the cry of a 
demagogue. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


HE New York Record and Guide, one of the oldest 

and best-established real-estate journals in the coun- 

try, has undertaken the publication of a quarterly maga- 

zine of architecture, under the title of The Architectural 
Record. 

One who loves artistic building might, in a pessimistic 
mood, complain that such a publication is impossible, as 
there is in this country no architecture to record. Such 
a judgment would be hasty, ill-advised, and untrue, but 
there is no doubt that we possess altogether too little that 
is worthy of the name of architecture. There are builders 
enough in all conscience, but their ideals scarcely extend 
beyond a design to make something huge or something 
novel. If they were monks they could hardly, as a class, 
be less regardful of beauty. It would seem that the climax 
has at last been reached now that Chicago, that city of 
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surprises, has announced with a flourish of trumpets that 
it is to be the proud possessor of a building thirty-four 
stories high. 

All who bemoan these grosser tendencies will welcome 
the Record, which announces itself as a pleader for higher 
ideals in this important branch of art, which seems in 
danger of forgetting that it isan art at all and not a mere 
business. That it rightly concerns this art let it speak for 
itself: “Compared with painting, music, sculpture, or 
even literature, its field is wider than theirs; it touches 
life, our common daily life, at so many more points than 
they do. It is the only art which commerce and trade in 
a degree foster, necessitate, and even welcome as a grace- 
ful auxiliary.” 

The Record then goes on to bewail the fact that most 
people are ignorant of even the alphabet of architecture, 
and modestly confesses its desire to teach and guide. We 
heartily hope that it may succeed in its worthy mission. 

It is not a mere idealist, however, but is on the con- 
trary eminently practical, a builder’s as well as an artist’s 
magazine. This it should be of course in order to accom- 
plish any material effects. 

In another department we review at length an article on 
an “ American Style of Architecture.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


HE most interesting article in Lippincott’s for Novem- 

ber is an interview with Mr. George Alfred Townsend, 
who writes under the name of “Gath” and is one of the 
first interviewers of the American press. He says that 
he has written two columns a day for thirty-five years, 
making a total of more than fifty millions of words. For 
twenty-three years he has dictated the whole of his cor- 
respondence. It is an interesting illustration of the 
varied experience which a first-class journalist gets in 
knocking about in the world. Another article in Lippin- 
cott’s which is rather interesting describes the return of 
the rejected manuscript from several of the leading mag- 
azines. The formula varies indefinitely. 


THE CHURCH REVIEW. 


EGINNING with its current number, the Church 
Review passes under the business management of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. No change is to be made, 
however, in the policy of the quarterly. It will remain, 
it is announced, non-partisan, and continue to represent 
impartially the thought and scholarship of the church. 
The number for the present quarter is a volume in itself, 
and contains among its list of contributors the names of 
such distinguished persons as Rt. Rev. W. S. Perry, 
D.D., LL.D., Rev. William D. Wilson, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. F. P. Davenport, D.D., and Mrs. Mary A. E. Twing. 


Mr. Robert Shindler has an article in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine which is devoted to the theology in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poems. He eulogizes him because— 

“In his poetry we discern the energy of a fiery and 
indomitable spirit, grappling unaided with the problem 
of man’s destiny, gazing undismayed into the mystery 
which walls about our life. And, through all, his heart 
is still high and his courage undaunted. Amid all the 
lamentations over the routed legions and captured stand- 
ards of Faith he has not despaired of the republic of man 
nor listened to the devil’s advocate preaching the un- 
profitable doctrine of darkness.” 

The same magazine contains an article by Cecilia E. 
Meetkerke on Victor Hugo’s lyrics. 











THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE Nouvelle Revue for October is rich in short 
articles upon varied subjects 


CARLYLE IN PARIS. 

The first place in the first number is given to a hitherto 
unpublished bit of Carlyle’s, which not even the transla- 
tion into lucid and polished French can rob of its native 
flavor. It is the account of a journey to Paris undertaken 
by Carlyle in 1851, in company with the Brownings, for 
the purpose of meeting Lord and Lady Ashburton. “A 
futile journey,” as Carlyle, between many a lamentation, 
does not fail to call it, but the account of it none the less 
is given with the force and care of his best “French Rev- 
olution” style. The start from London, the crossing to 
Dieppe, the arrival in Paris, the sleepless cogitations on a 
villanous bed, the midnight and early morning smokes 
upon the balcony, the wanderings through historic streets 
and squares, are all as vividly presented as the great 
scenes of the Tuileries and the Tennis Courts. Every 
detail is treated as though it were indeed “important to 
me and to humanity;” and so absolute, so childlike, is 
the want of any sense of proportion, or so great is the 
power of the original mind playing over all, and bringing 
to all the light of the eternal, in which it lived, that the 
reader who does not yield a human interest must be of 
the same school that “Sartor Resartus” leaves unmoved. 
The old lover of Carlyle will be surprised to find how 
little translation alters the effect which is produced. It 
is the thought, and not the dress, that strikes. 


EUROPE AND ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

M. Tunck-Brentano’s article has for its object to prove 
that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany was 
worse than a crime; it was a mistake, and the mistake 
was no less historical than moral. The prominent fact of 
the history of the conquered provinces is, he declares, 
that they are French—French by sympathy, by instinct, 
and by tradition. It is no question of government, but 
of race, and political changes will not change the per- 
manent current of a people’s being. The weight of his 
authority supports the assertion that the manifest destiny 
of all countries on the left bank of the Rhine is, “if not 
French,” at least Romanish—that is, is steadfastly opposed 
to Anglo-Saxon sentiment. All that Prussia has been 
able to do with the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, even 
in leaving them the choice between French and German 
nationality, is to divide them into prisoners and exiles. 
Those who accepted German authority remain as pris- 
oners; those who clung to the French flag have left their 
homes as exiles, unable to return. No assimilation has 
taken place. 

German writers are quoted to show that “since the 
annexation the population of twelve provinces has be- 
come more anti-German than it was before.” Everything, 
in fact, bears witness to the “impassable gulf” which sep- 
arates Metz and Strasburg from the German empire. 
M. Tunck-Brentano maintains that politics struggle in 
vain with the permanent facts of history. Against this 
invincible refusal of the conquered provinces to unite 
with the German empire, all the treaties of Europe will 
prove vain. Europe, he holds, is marching toward inev- 
itable ruin. It consecrated by its “hypocritical” League 
of Peace the German attempt to act against the nature of 
things, but artificial peace cannot be maintained by force! 
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THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 








Force added to force endeavored to isolate France alto- 
gether, and France, rebounding from the position into 
which her neighbors would have driven her, has allied 
herself with Russia. In doing so she has resumed her 
historic position as the leader of the destinies of Europe. 
War is organizing itself, and the “great assizes” are not 
far off. That they are inevitable, M. Funck-Brentano 
has no doubt. If France and Russia come out victorious 
from the struggle, he believes that the regeneration of 
modern Europe will result. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE IN SPAIN. 


Spanish literature is so little known in England, that 
M. Quesnel’s summary of the events of the literary year 
in Spain will be read rather for information than for the 
views which he expresses as a critic. The death of Alar- 
con, so greatly deplored in Madrid, conveys scarcely any 
sense of loss to the English reading public. It is surpris- 
ing that it should be so, for acquaintance with the Span- 
ish language is easily acquired in a few months, and, in 
the present dearth of English novels, the army of novel- 
readers would add immensely to their own pleasure and 
interests if they were in a position to read the infinitely 
superior productions of Spain in the original as they 
appear. 

Somehow the majority of English and American people, 
speaking even of those who are fairly well acquainted 
with the contemporary French school of novelists, have 
failed to realize the existence of such writers as the 
gifted Andalusian, to whose now finished career M. Ques- 
nel devotes the first section of his article, as even Perez 


‘Galdos, Valdés, Mme. Pardo Bazan, Juan Valera, Leo- 


poldo Alas (who writes under the name of Clarin), and 
many others who are doing what hardly one English 
novelist of the day now dares to do, that is, speaking 
frankly about the real.problems of real life. 

The “Espuma” of M. Polacio Valdés is ranked by some 
continental critics as the most important novel of the 
year. To English taste it will be, perhaps, scarcely less 
disagreeable than some of the productions of extreme 
French realism. M. Valdés appears to have taken a 
sombre delight in painting the wealth and aristocracy of 
Madrid in the darkest colors that truth permits. It is 
objected, and probably with justice, that graphic and 
real as his studies are, they lose the truth which they so 
unflinchingly pursue by losing the proportion which still 
in life maintains the balance between virtue and vice. 
Nevertheless, the work is admitted on All sides to be 
great—work studied from life and reproducing life, and 
we have too little of time to be able to ignore, without 
loss, what exists. 

Another writer of social satire, to whom M. Quesnel 
does justice, is M. Ramon Meza, whose novel of this year, 
“Mi Tio el Empleada” (My Uncle the Official), is espe- 
cially levelled against middle-class corruption in the Span- 
ish colonies. The Jesuit Father Coloma’s novel of 
“ Pequeneces,” which ran through three editions in a few 
weeks, and rained all the moderate classic criticism of 
Spain about his ears, was no less severe against the nobil- 
ity. The psychologic tendencies of the day have also had 
their chronicler, and Clariss has produced this year the 
first volume of a novel called “Su unico Hijo” (His Only 
Son), in which the intimate tragedy of nervous disease 
appears to form the central study. The melancholy 
aspects of national life have evidently had a profound 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


influence upon contemporary Spanish thought; but there 
is another side, a side of romance, simplicity, and charm, 
to which M. Quesnel does justice. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


CONOMICS are very much the fashion in all the 
French magazines just now. Besides a long and 
serious article upon Protection and Free Trade in the 
Nouvelle Revue, which, of course, illustrates its point 
chiefly from the present condition of affairs existing 
between France and Italy, there is an article by M. Vil- 
fredo Pareto in the Revue des Deux Mondes on the eco- 
nomic state of Italy. Both articles embody a strong 
protest against the present system of commercial war 
between two countries which have everything to gain by 
friendly relations and mutually accommodating tariffs. 
They are both so full of statistics that to quote would 
almost be to reproduce the entire statement. They should 
be read together in order to give the simple plea all the 
force of double argument, for each puts the question from 
the point of view of national advantage. M. Pareto, 
while he deplores all the evil that is being daily done to 
Italian interests, has, unfortunately, little hope of seeing 
the inauguration of a better state of things. He evidently 
considers that the burden of the fault lies on the Italian 
side of the frontier, where the present government still 
tolerates Transformist politics, and continues M. Crispi’s 
anti-French system of exaggerated protection. 

This is the comparison which M. Pareto draws be- 
tween the financial position of Italy and France: “For 
1889 the total receipts (exclusive of exceptional resources) 
of the ordinary budget of France is 3,103,000,000 
francs. If Italy were burdened in proportion to its 
wealth as much only as Fraace is, the receipts of the 
Italian budget should amount toa quarter of those of 
France; that is, to 776,000,000. In reality they amount 
to 1,500,000,000! For the same year customs gave to 
France 495,000,000; if Italians paid in proportion to their 
wealth as much as Frenchmen for these taxes, they should 
yield 124,000,000; instead of this, they give to the State 
263,000,000. The charges for the army and navy, includ- 
ing both ordinary and extraordinary budgets, are in 
France 928,000,000. If this proportion to the wealth of 
the two countries were the same, they would be in Italy 
232,000,000; they are, as a matter of fact, 554,000,000.” 

Briefly he sums up his case in the statement that in 
1887 Italy was in the full career of prosperity. Then 
came the rupture of commercial and financial relations 
with France, and a corresponding tendency to draw rela- 
tions closer with Germany. Suddenly, without any 
transition, an economic crisis of unprecedented severity 
broke over Italy. The rest of Europe was not suffering 
inthe same way. He can attribute the misfortune of his 
country to nothing but “a perversion of the parliamentary 
system which has resulted in a sacrifice of the interests of 
the great mass of the population to the private interests 
and passions of a small and well-organized body of per- 
sons who hesitate before no means which can extend their 
influence and establish their domination over the country.” 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE AND THE RIGHT OF 
SEARCH. 

M. Desjardins’ article on France and Slavery in Africa 
is a valuable contribution to anti-slavery literature; and 
throwing, as it does, the weight of eminent authority into 
the reasonable scale, ought not to be without influence in 
inducing the Opposition in the French Chamber to permit 
the government to ratify the signature of its delegates 
given at Brussels. M. Desjardins’ reputation as a jurist- 
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consul is too widespread and too seriously founded for 
any suspicion of political bias to be supposed to invalidate 
his arguments. He treats the question from the stand- 
point of international law, and points out, with grave 
legal argument, that the honor of France has nothing to 
lose in accepting the proposals of the conference. He 
shows that, on the contrary, the negotiations which were 
concluded at Brussels constitute in reality a political vic- 
tory alike for the national interests, the maritime tradi- 
tions, the national self-esteem, and the diplomatic 
reputation of France. Nor does he fear to point out that. 
a misplaced Anglophobia is alone responsible for the 
action of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Analyzing the measures agreed to at the conference, he 
has no difficulty in demonstrating what was well known 
to be the case, that the most important concessions, far 
from being made by France, were made by other Powers 
under the pressure of her requirements. In the matter 
of the exclusion of spirits and of fire-arms, France took 
the lead and kept it. The right of search, which was the 
ostensible reason for the refusal of the Chamber to ratify 
the General Act, receives, of course, the greater part of 
his attention. On this subject he offers profound and 
instructive considerations. In the first place, he points 
out that the General Act does not establish the right of 
search, but gives only the right of verification of the flag, 
and that accompanied by every restriction that the 
French delegates required. He quotes treaties to show 
how far the proposed powers are from inaugurating any 
new departure from received French tradition. He also 
points out that the right of verification, limited as it is 
to sailing vessels of five hundred tons, can touch only 
native dhows and the ships of a few commercial estab- 
lishments of Nantes and Marseilles, who are so entirely 
above suspicion that they do not even resent the possibil- 
ity to which they may be subject. 

M. Desjardins states that he has questioned the owners 
of these vessels, and that they are perfectly willing to 
accept the conditions laid down by the Act. Finally for a 
reinforcement of argument, he dwells on the fact that the 
document as it stands was drawn up by neither German 
nor English nor Italian hands. It is the work of Pro- 
fessor Martins, a Russian of European celebrity, whose 
inclinations, if biassed at all, would be rather sympathetic 
than antagonistic to France, and whose official position 
at the conference was that of a Power which, even before 
the fétes of Crontsadt, could not certainly be suspected 
of a readiness to sacrifice the maritime interests of France. 
to those of England. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


There are many interesting articles in the October 
number of the Revue. Among them, besides those which 
have been noticed elsewhere, there is one by the Duc de 
Noailles, upon the subject of securing pensions for work- 
ing men. 

“We are all Socialists,” he says, characteristically, “or 
at least almost all, with differences. But up to this time 
Socialism, which nobody has known how to define nor to 
take possession of, nor to put in practice, has remained 
amongst all that is most perilous in its obscure and vap- 
orous intuition. Shall we see the miracle of its conversion 
into a positive and debatable formula? We have seen 
things quite as strange. What more unmanageable of 
old, what more powerless, and what more vain, than 
steam? And yet what services has it not rendered to 
modern civilization, only it was we who took possession of 
steam, in order to transform it into useful work. It was. 
not steam which took possession of us.” 








POETRY. 


Century Magazine.—November. 


India. Florence E. Coates. 
The Hunger Strike. Elizabeth N. Fiske. 
Bronté. Harriet P.Spofford. 
In the Pauses of Her ep Orelia K. Bell. 
A Song for all Seasons. James H. Morse. 
Folksong. Sylvester Baxter. 
The Sonnet. Edith Wharton. 
Music. A.Lampman. 
Harper’s Magazine.—November. 
Call not Pain’s Teaching Punishment. Amé- 
lie Rives. 
November—Impression. W.D. Howells. 
The Unspoken Word. Eliza Calvert Hall. 
Scribner's Magazine.—November. 
In November. Duncan Campbell Scott. 
Dolorosa. William Vaughn Moody. 
Song from “Ayuna.” Julian Hawthorne. 
The Auction. 
The Chautauquan.—November. 
Frost. Emma P.Seabury. 


The Cosmopolitan.—November. 
A Midnight Landscape. Archibald Lamp- 
man. 
Atlantic Monthly.—November. 
A November Prairie Katharine T. Prescott. 
Beyond the Day. John Vance Cheney. 
New England Magazine.— November. 
The Fisher-Boat. Celia Thaxter. 
The Poems of Emily Dickinson, Leroy Phil- 


ips. 
The Pot of Honey. Dora Read Goodale. 
Bach and Beethoven. Zitella Cocke. 
Dost Thou Think of Me Often? Stuart 


Sterne. 
Retribution. Ellen Elizabeth Hill. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—November. 
The Tettix. Clinton Scollard. 
Two Songs. Harrison S. Morris. * 
Shadow and Substance. Barton Hill. 
Sorrow. Henry Peterson. 
The Overland Monthly.—November. 
Our Poppy. John Vance Cheney. 
Two Love Songs. Agnes Crary. 
Evening in Sunset Land. Ella Higginson. 
Afternoon. Irene Hardy. 
Outing. —November. 
Pricilla. F.S. Palmer. 
Fair is the World. “Fellowcraft.” 
Atalanta. —November. 
Shooting-Stars. Violet Hunt. 
The page of the Lily. (lllus.) O.Her- 
ford. 
Murray’s Magazine.—November. 
Roses. Dorothea A. Alexander. 
Newbery House Magazine.—November. 
The Driver of the Mail. F.E.Weatherley. 
Cornhill Magazine.—November. 
Ballade of the Olive. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—November. 
A Song of David. George Holmes. 
Irish Monthly. —November. 
A Day Too Late. Magdalen Rock. 
By the Sea. Jessie Tulloch. 
Forsaken Alice. Furlong. 
Leisure Hour.—November. 
I Wonder Why? Ida J. Lemon. 
Nature’s Charm. “Maxwell Gray.” 
Temple Bar.—November. 
Paris Sparrows. J.A. Middleton. 
Separation. S.W.Scadding. 
Welsh Review. 
A Poem. Lewis Morris. 


POETRY AND ART. 











POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


R. HENRY PETERSON has the following quatrain on “Sorrow” 
in Lippincott’s for November: 
Yes, some may all the better see 
For pain and blight and fears; 
But, oh, how many eyes there be 
Cannot see God for tears! 





“Golden-Rod” is the subject of Bettie Garland’s lines in the Chautau- 


quan for October: 
Like a bunch of feathers peeping, see them gayly beck and nod, 
High on Lady Autumn’s bonnet proudly waves the golden-rod. 
Stand thou high, O happy flower, stand up high and beck and nod, 
Art thou not our country’s emblem? flauyt thy banner, golden-rod! 





Amélie Rives has the following verses in Harper’s for November: 
Z: 
Call not pain’s teaching punishment: the fire 
That lights a soul, even while it tortures blesses; 
The sorrow that unmakes some old desire, 
And on the same foundation builds a higher, 
Hath more than joy for him who acquiesces. 
ri 
Ah, darkness teaches us to love the light; 
Not as ’tis loved by children, warm abed, 
And crying for the toys put by at night: 
But even as a blinded painter might 
Whose soul paints on in dreams of radiance fled. 





“Retribution” is Ellen Elizabeth Hill’s theme in the New England 
Magazine for November: 
Far out, an ancient wreck, the seamen tell, 
Pushes its swart ribs through the sullen sand: 
Gently the waves creep up and down the strand, 
Leaving quaint broideries of weed and shell 
To deck the battered sides they know so well— 
Crooning a melody of merry sound, 
Like children, playing on some grass-grown mcund, 
Forgetful that their song should be a knell. 


But when the fierce November wind is high, 
Strange cries are heard of helpless souls afraid, 
And groanings of a good ship loath to die; 
And the dark waves, in grief too long delayed, 
Dash their white foam-drifts wild and shudderingly, 
Restless to hide the ruin they have made. 





Mr. Lewis Morris gives his poetic benediction to the Welsh Review, 
the first number of which is reviewed in another department. We ex- 
tract the following verses: 

Another venture on Thought’s trackless sea, 
Another bark launched from our Cambrian shore, 
And once again the summons comes to me 
For word of welcome ofttimes said before. 


Go, daring bark, upon the wider stream, 
Go to what hidden end thy faith doth call, 
Fulfil our country’s yet imperfect dream— 
Go, be thy lot to conquer or to fall! 


Sail, with Imperial England round the earth, 

Using the lordly tongue which sways the Race, 
But oh! forget not thou the Cymric grace, 

The snows, the heaven-kissed summits of thy birth. 
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POETRY AND ART. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


HE beautiful head used as a frontispiece to this number of THE REVIEW 
oF REVIEWS is reproduced from a marvellously striking picture by 
Mr. Herbert Schmalz, which he has entitled “The Return from Calvary.” It 
is now on exhibition in London, and will later be brought to America. All 
the critics agree that this picture is the finest. work which has left the studio 
of Mr.Schmalz. The painting -* “The Return from Calvary” was the fulfil- 
ment of a long-cherished hope. Some years ago the artist began to make 
studies for it, and when in February, 1890, he had found in a young wife 
a sympathetic travelling companion he set out for the Holy Land, there to 
prepare the way for the execution of his great work. Five months were 
spent in visiting all or nearly all the sacred spots between Jerusalem and 
Damascus, living in tents for weeks together. Mr. Schmalz was simply 
delighted with the simplicity and dignity of the landscapes in Palestine; 
he revelled in the delicate pearly greens and the purple grays so common to 
that country, and in the masses of rich color to be seen in a crowd on 
such occasions, and, for instance, the ceremonies connected to the Greek 
and Latin Easter festivals in Jerusalem. 

In making the journey to Damascus the caravan of the party was com- 
posed of nine men, six horses, seven mules, and two donkeys. The mate- 
rials for many a glowing and vivid canvas were collected on the way. It 
was a curious and charming coincidence that the artist and his wife spent 
the first anniversary of their wedding-day in Cana of Galilee. But his 
smaller studies, beautiful though they be, have slight interest compared 
with the larger canvas, 11 feet by 8 feet, upon which for twelve months the 
painter sought to concentrate all the human interest and all that sorrow- 
ful pathos of that dark hour which followed the Crucifixion. Darkness 
broods over Jerusalem, although in the distance the light is once again 
beginning to gleam over Calvary. But the small group in the foreground 
of the picture arrests attention. The mother of Jesus, John the beloved 
disciple, and Mary Magdalene are slowly making théir way through the 
city to the home of John. Arrived at the summit of one of the many 
hills about Jerusalem, they obtain their first distant view of Calvary, and 
the disciple whom Jesus loved is gazing with sad and wistful eyes at the 
Cross, while he supports the mother of our Lord. Our illustration is the 
head of the Magdalene, the third figure in the group. 


The death of M. Théodule Ribot in September last, at the fairly ripe 
age of sixty-eight, naturally provides the topic of biographical articles, 
alike of the art and of the artist, in various monthly magazines, and 
the Gazette Des Beauw Arts devotes to him the chapter usually given to 
contemporary art. His work, which is scarcely known in England, was 
very highly appreciated in France for the freshness, originality, and un- 
deviating fidelity to his own impression of nature by which it was charac- 
terized. His admirers found at times that he could not be tempted into 
a wider field of color. He, however, felt at home in the sombre notes 
which best expressed that which he had to say, and he remained original 
and true within his own range. 

Ris personal character was, as might be expected from this simple and 
praiseable quality of work, in keeping with his art. Upright, modest, 
and direct, doing his simple duty as it presented itself to him, his man- 
hood was no less admirable than ‘his art. He was devoted to drawing from 
his childhood, and learned the first technical elements from his father, 
who was a civil engineer; but at the age of twenty-one his father’s death 
left him with no material resources and the immediate duty of providing 
for his mother and sisters. Dreams of an artistic career were set aside in 
order to earn the bread-and-butter of the family, but not abandoned. 
He endured the daily drudgery of keeping the books of a draper’s shop; 
the evenings and the dinner-hour were still given to art. He added to his 
harrow income after a time what could be earned by illuminating frames, 
painting window-blinds, etc.; then for three years he worked as fore- 
man to a commercial company in Algiers, and earned money enough to 
return to Paris and begin again, in severest economy, the career of an 
art student. 

He was nearly forty years of age before his first pictures were accepted 
for the Salon, and it was in 1865, when he was forty-two years old, that 
his Saint Sebastian placed him definitely in the ranks of successful artists. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Art Amateur.—November. 


On Painting Children. (illus.) Rhoda H. 
Nicholls. 

Portrait and Figure Painting.—I. (lllus.} 
Frank Fowler. 

Still-Life Painting.—I. Allyn Aymar. 

Pen re forI a —XXIII. Land- 

Ernest Knau 
Mt. Heller. 


Paint ing in Pastel ol 
Magazine of Art.—November. 
A Breezy Day. After H.E. Detmold. 
The Mystery of Holbein’s “ Ambassadors:” A 
Solution. (illus.) W. Fred. Dickes. 
Where to Draw a Line: A Word to Students. 
(With Portrait.) Thomas Woolner. 
“Primitive Methodists.” After W.H. Y. Tit- 


comb. 

The Collection of Mr. Alexander Henderson. 
dllus.) Walter Shaw Sparrow. 

Political Cartoons, (lllus.) Linley Sam- 
bourne. 

Richard Redgrave. (lllus.) F.G.Stephens. 

Recent Honiton Lace. (lllus.) Alan §. Cole. 


Art Journal.—October. 
Venice from the Lagoon. Etching by Wilfrid 


Ball. 

The late Mr. David Price’s Art Collection. 
(illus,) J.F. Boyce 

A Modern “Country Home. —I. (ilus.) T. 
R. Daviso’ 

The National Art Competition, 1891. illus.) 
Aymer Vallance. 

The Royal Academy in the Last Century. 
dllus.) T.E. Hodgson and Fred A. Eaton. 
The Pilgrim's Way.—VII. Charing to Har- 
bledown. (Illus.) Mrs. Henry M. Ady (Julia. 

Cartwright). 


L’Art. —October. 


The Tapestries of the Chateau 
Cllus.) Paul Lafond. 

Antoine Wiertz and his Work. 
Marguerite van de Wiele. 


de Pau. 


Concluded. 


Portfolio. —November. 


The § pth weg of the Child Jesus, after Antoine 

Gardet 

The Present State of the Fine Arts in France. 
—XI. Architecture. (lllus.) P. G. Ham- 
erton. 

The Company of St.Luke, Florence. D.E. 
Colnaghi 

Coblentz, with the Bridge over the Moselle. 
Etching after J.M.W. Turner. 

St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. 
Cllus.) A.J.Church. 

Lucretia. Engravings after Marcantonio 

The Salons of Boudelaire. Garnet Smi 


Atalanta. —November. 
G.F. Watts, R.A. (illus.) Julia Cartwright. 


Century: —November. 
Michel Angelo Buonarotti. (lllus.) N.T. 


Stillman. 
Adolf Mengel, German Artist. (Ilus.) Carl 
Frank 


Marr. 
What Are Americans Doing in Art? 
Millet. 


Edinburgh Review. —October. 
The Water-Color Painters of England. 
English Illustrated.—November. 
Art Notes from Austria. Gilbert Parker. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—November. 
The Influence of Art. Lady Mary Wood. 


Nineteenth Century.—November. 
On Spurious Works of Art. Sir Charles Rob- 
inson. 


Quarterly Review.—October. 
Landscape Painters of Holland. 


Sunday Magazine.—November. 
am Painters. (llus.) Rev. W. Mann Stat- 
am. 





(From Winsor’s “Christopher Columbus,” p. 65.) 


THE FLORENCE COLUMBUS. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 
MR. WINSOR’S “CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.” * 


N his task of making a scholarly and at the same time 
popular biography of Columbus, Mr. Justin Winsor 
has started out with at least two essentials in his favor 
out of the three required by M. Taine’s test-formula. 
The period is auspicious. Now, on the eve of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, there is an especial value in this reminder 
of the derivation of the title we are giving to our world’s 
celebration. Perhaps the American genius is only too 
prone to see the true significance of the World’s Fair— 
its tremendous prospective industrial and political results 
—and to disregard its claim as an anniversary of that 
great event which blundered into existence four hundred 
years ago. 

But efforts are being made to appreciate the fact that 
the Chicago celebration is an anniversary; that we ex- 
press in it our reverence for an historical event and an 
historical character. Of these efforts, Mr. Justin Win- 
sor’s “Christopher Columbus” will easily stand out first. 

Of his capabilities and opportunites for doing justice to 
the work, it is unnecessary to speak; the librarian of 
Harvard and the author of the “Narrative and Critical 
History ” is the man of all men to display care, accuracy, 
and resource in handling this subject. And, indeed, this 
volume possesses a peculiar value quite apart from the 
inherent interest in the latest and best English work on 
Columbus. It will be to the people an object-lesson in 
modern historical methods. Many other works have 
appeared and are appearing, admirable exponents of 
modern research, of the balancing of authorities and 
opinions, of ingenious inference; but the people do not 
read them, nor will they ever do so, for they are written 
to only those of the people who are scholars. It has been 
Mr. Justin Winsor’s good fortune and good judgment to 
work on a subject which must be popular and which he 
has made scholarly. 

OUR KNOWLEDGE OF COLUMBUS. 

Perhaps this heading should read, Our Ignorance of 
Columbus. The mass of authorities, Spanish, Italian, and 
others, are a jumble of contradictions. The statements 
of Columbus himself—over half a hundred of his letters 
are known to the historian—are inaccurate to an amusing 
extent. We do not know when or where he was born; 
Mr. Winsor decides on Genoa as the place and 1445-1447 
as the time. His parents were poor, with a hardly 
compensating respectability, to judge from the notarial 
records of the father’s pecuniary transactions. 

Educated to the family trade of wool-combing, young 
Christopher displayed no phenomenal characteristics 
further than an aptitude for bold and rapid outline 
sketching. There is a dubious story of a short career at 
the University of Pavia, where he is said to have studied 
the sciences of cosmography and astrology. 

The date of his taking up a maritime life is not certain; 
he himself gives his age as fourteen when he first went to 
sea, but “he had a talent for deceit, and sometimes 
boasted of it, or at least counted it a merit;” and the 
present biographer inclines to the opinion that he was a 
man of twenty-six when he adopted a seafaring life. At 





* Christopher Columbus, and How he Received and Imparted 
the Spirit of Discovery. By Justin Winsor. 8vo, pp. 674. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4. 


any rate, it is certain that in 1473 he disappeared from 
Italy and turned up in Portugal. 
NAUTICAL ART IN 1473. 

The Portuguese were a nation of mariners, and this 
was a time of restlessness and of discovery. In 1452 Valaso 
had followed a flight of birds to the island of Flores, the 
westernmost point of land known to the Old World. For 
generations the mariners of the Mediterranean had been 
puzzling their brains about a southern passage to India, 
the land of pearls, spices, and luxury, where only man 
was vile. The life-long efforts of Prince Henry, the Nav- 
igator, had given a great impetus to voyages of discovery, 
and he, with the band of skilled seamen whom he col- 
lected about him, developed to an astonishing extent 
what was then known of the nautical arts. The magnetic 
needle had been in use since the fourteenth century. 
Regiomontanus had lately improved the old thirteenth- 
century astrolabe so that altitude could be gauged with 
comparative accuracy. Strange to say, the simple log 
method of measuring speed was not known, though the 
Romans had used it in the days of the Republic; an hour- 
glass and a practiced eye constituted the apparatus of 
Columbus’ time. 

BELIEF IN A WESTERN PASSAGE. 

The idea of the sphericity of the earth was not a new 
one. Certainly in the sixth century before Christ it was 
taught by the Pythagoreans. Two centuries later Aris- 
totle proved it by observation of the heavenly bodies, 
and in 200 B.c. Crates is said to have constructed a globe- 
map ten feet indiameter. Pliny, Cicero, Virgil, and Ovid 
mention such a belief, and Eratastheves, Strabo, Seneca, 
and others had the idea of a western voyage to India. 
Columbus is known to have been profoundly impressed 
by the Medea of Seneca. It is pretty well established, 
too, that he had read Marco Polo, Sir John Mandeville, 
and Afneas Sylvius. Of the greatest importance in the 
development of Columbus’ theories was his correspond- 
ence with Toscanelli, the famous Florefttine scholar of 
the fifteenth century. Toscanelli not only believed in the 
sphericity of the earth, but had calculated its circumfer- 
ence. In his ignorance of the extent of a degree on the 
earth’s surface he made the circumference about 18,000 
miles, so that on his planisphere the coast line of China 
about cut the meridian which runs through New Found- 
land. 

“The problem lay in Columbus’ mind thus: he accepted 
the theory of the division of the circumference of the 
earth into twenty-four hours, as it had come down from 
Marinus of Tyre, when this ancient astronomer supposed 
that from the eastern verge of Asia to the western ex- 
tremity of Europe there was a space of fifteen hours. 
The discovery of the Azores had pushed the known limit 
a single hour farther toward the setting sun, making 
sixteen hours, or two-thirds of the circumference of 360 
degrees. There were left eight hours, or 120 degrees, to 
represent the space between the Azores and Asia. This 
calculation in reality brought the Asiatic coast forward 
to the meridian of California, obliterating the width of 
the Pacific at that latitude, and reducing by so much the 
size of the globe as Columbus measured it, on the assump- 
tion that Marinus was correct. That, however, he 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


(From Winsor’s “Christopher Columbus,” p. 66.) 
THE YANEZ COLUMBUS. 


denied. If the ‘Historie’ [the history of Christopher, 
written by his son Ferdinand] reports Columbus exactly, 
he contended that the testimony of Marco Polo and 
Mandeville carried the verge of Asia so far east that the 
land distance was more than fifteen hours across; and by 
as much as this increased the distance. by so much more 
was the Asiatic shore pushed nearer the coasts of Europe. 
‘We can thus determine,’ he says, ‘that India is even 
neighboring to Spain and Africa.’ ” 


COLUMBUS LEAVES PORTUGAL, 


Columbus hed married in Portugal and was the father 
of one child, possibly several. From the date 1473, 
when he came hence from Genoa, until 1487, nothing 
exact is known of his movements. According to the 
“Historie” of Ferdinand Columbus, the plan for discover- 
ing the western passage was laid before Joao II., King 
of Portugal, accompanied by demands for titular and 
pecuniary emoluments, in case of success, that the king 
was not willing to grant, and which seem even to us, 
who know the magnitude of that success, to be decidedly 
arrogant. The story proceeds that the treacherous Portu- 
guese fitted out a vessel to test the truth of Columbus’ 
theories, and that the vessel sailed away to the west 
while negotiations were pending. When they returned, 
unsuccessful and discouraged, they seem to have added 
insult to injury by their loud-mouthed condemnation of 
Columbus and his schemes. When the Genoese found out 
with whom he was dealing, he at once deserted the cause 
of Portugal and proceeded to Spain, the date assigned 
being 1484. 

AT THE SPANISH COURT. 

Those of us who have absorbed our views of Spain and 
of Columbus from Prescott and Irving must be prepared 
for some more shattering of traditions. The fugitive 


Genoese proceeded to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella 
at Cordova. Here he found favor in the eyes of Cardinal 
Mendoza, who found opportunity to present the proposals. 
for a voyage of discovery to the king and queen. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, who were so intimately bound 
up in the future interests and fate of Christopher Colum- 
bus, may count themselves fortunate in having received 
for several centuries an adulation to which they were 
by no means entitled. Says Mr. Justin Winsor: “It may 
be possibly too much to say that habitually, but not too 
much to assert that often, these Spanish monarchs were 
more ready at perfidy and deceit than even an allowance 
for the teachings of their time would permit. Often the 
student will find himself forced to grant that the queen 
was more culpable in these respects than the king.” 

The result of Columbus’ advances was that his case 
was referred to a council of “wise men” and rejected. 
The luckless adventurer travelled about in the train of 
the court, losing no chance to.press his claims, and finally, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, the avarice and ambi- 
tion of Queen Isabella succumbed to the allurements held 
out by the hoped-for route to the land of plenty. The 
king and queen were to fit out and authorize the expedi- 
tion, while Columbus secured unto himself the main 
chance in the following agreement: 

“1, That Columbus should have for himself during his 
life, and for his heirs and successors forever, the office of 
admiral in all the lands and continents which he might 
discover or conquer in the ocean, with similar honors and 
prerogatives to those enjoyed by the high admiral of 
Castile in his district. 

“2. That he should be viceroy and governor-general over 
all the said lands and continents, with the privilege of 
nominating three candidates for the government of each 
island and province, one of whom should be selected by 
the sovereigns. 

“3, That he should be entitled to reserve for himself one- 
tenth of all pearls, precious stones, gold, silver, spices, 
and all other articles of merchandise, in whatever manner 
found, bought, bartered, or gained within his admiralty, 
the costs being first deducted. 

“4, That he or his lieutenant should be the sole judge in 
all causes or disputes arising out of traffic between those 
countries and Spain, provided the high admiral of Castile 
had similar jurisdiction in his district. 

“5. That he might then and at all after-times contribute 
an eighth part of the expense in fitting out vessels to sail 
on this enterprise, and receive an‘eighth part of the 
profits.” 

The story of the queen pawning her jewels must go, 
unfortunately. In providing for the success of the expe- 
dition, the royal patrons cast an anchor to windward by 
promising to devote the golden proceeds of the voyage to 
a new crusade for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. 
They also equipped Columbus With a gracious letter of 
introduction to the Great Khan of Tartary. 


THE FIRST VOYAGE. 


The sailing from Palos and the events of the first voy- 
age were about as we know them from Irving, Prescott, 
and the school histories. From the latest estimates—by 
Captain G. V. Fox—the admiral’s flagship was sixty- 
three feet over all in length, fifty-one feet keel, twenty 
feet beam, and ten and a half in depth. The other two 
ships were smaller, but the three carried, according to 
one account, one hundred and twenty, according to 
Ferdinand’s “Historie,” ninety, men. “There was no 
lack of the formal assignments usual in such important 
undertakings. There was a notary to record the proceed- 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


ings, and a historian to array the story; an interpreter 
to be prepared with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Coptic, and Armenian, in the hopes that one of these 
tongues might serve in intercourse with the great Asiatic 
potentates; and a metallurgist to pronounce upon precious 
ores.” 

Every school-boy knows the story of those thirty-three 

days of doubt, distress, and mutiny, as the little fleet felt 
its way through the great sea of darkness which, for 
centuries, the European imagination had peopled with all 
sorts of portentous shapes and 
chimeras; how, on the 12th day 
of October, 1492, land gladdened 
the gaze of those eager watchers, 
and the fleet lay-to near the 
small island of Guanahani, as it 
was called in the Indian tongue. 
Out of the many claimants for 
this landfall, Mr. Justin Winsor 
thinks the balance is in favor of 
tha; insignificant member of the 
Bahamas now known as Wat- 
ling’s Island. 

The history of the admiral’s 
explorations and return; the re- 

oicings in Spain; the triumphal 

processions, with the strange 
inhabitants of the new-found 
world decked out in their native 
finery; the second voyage for 
colonization in 1493-94; Colum- 
bus’ return and work in Spain; 
his failing reputation and his 
struggles to maintain it; and the 
third and fourth voyages, in 1498 
and 1502, respectively — these 
make an interesting story, and 
interest is added by Justin Win- 
sor’s manner of telling the tale; 
but, in their very considerable 
detail, these events must be 
passed over by the reviewer. 


THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 


The narrative of this discovery 
of the Western Hemisphere, 
when surveyed in the cold light 
of historical criticism, discloses 
one not reassuring, or at least 
unromantic, fact. It was a 
search for gold. It was prompt- 
ed by the avarice of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, of Columbus, and 
of the adventurers who were 
willing to risk their lives in the 
race for wealth. It would be 
too high praise to call it a busi- 
hess venture, for that conveys 
the idea of legitimate exchange 
and barter. These Spaniards were determined to tap the 
supposed wealth of the new lands, and were only willing to 
pay when they were forced to. When Columbus comes to 
anew island, he inquires if there are gold mines about; 
tries to wheedle the wretched natives out of their golden 
ornaments; levies a tribute of a hawksbill of gold per 
man—for caciques or chiefs, half a calabash of gold; if 
gold is not there, its equivalent in cotton is accepted. He 
deceives the royal patrons at home with tales of fabulous 


. 
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wealth about to be atiained. When the hour of his deg- 
radation and neglect is at hand, his only resource in try- 
ing to avert it is a voyage home with the report that he 
has found in the mines of Hayna the Ophir of Solomon; 
and this he seems to have believed firmly. 

The charges against him were that he had made 
false promises, which, indeed, he had; that he had mis- 
managed the colonies, which was most miserably true; 
and that he practised nepotism, which could not be denied 
in the face of the careers of his brother Bartholomew, 


(From Winsor’s ‘* Christopher Columbus,” p. 539.) 


AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. 


his legitimate son Diego, and his illegitimate son Ferdi- 
nand. The treatment of the natives by the Spaniards 
was abominable: when gold could not be procured, and 
often when it could, the Caribs were captured by force 
or treachery, and were sent to Europe into slavery. 
Indeed, we find a distinct barefaced proposition from 
the admiral for the establishment of a slave-trade between 
Spain and the Bahamas. We all know the anecdote so 
illustrative of the petty avarice in Columbus—his claim- 
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COLUMBUS’ TRACK IN 1492. 
(From Winsor’s ‘* Christopher Columbus,” p. 197.) 
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ing the reward for first seeing land, when the money 
undoubtedly belonged to one of the sailors. 

But this is only one side, though an important side, 
and one especially necessary to the reader who only knows 
Irving’s hero and Prescott’s paragon, or who has not 
learned to appreciate the absurdities of the rhapsodizing 
followers of Roselly de Lorques, who wish to add the 
admiral’s name to the calendar of saints. Mr. Justin 
Winsor goes far in his very plain duty of annihilating 
the claims of these adulators, and the demands of this 
task leave him little opportunity to appreciate the indom- 


itable perseverance, the unflinching faith, and the un- 
doubted ability of Christopher Columbus. 

“Hardly a name in profane history is more august 
than his. Hardly another character in the world’s record 
has made so little of its opportunities. His discovery was 
a blunder; his blunder was a new world; the New World 
is his monument! Its discoverer might have been its 
father; he proved to be its despoiler. He might have 
given its young days such a benignity as the world likes 
to associate with a maker; he left it a legacy of devasta- 
tion and crime. He might have been an unselfish pro- 
moter of geographical science; he proved a rabid seeker 
for gold and a viceroyalty. He might have won converts 
to the fold of Christ by the kindness of his spirit; he 
gained the execration of the good angels.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS. 

Columbus died under the delusion that he had touched 
the eastern coast of Asia; half a century passed before 
men understood that a great neW continent had been dis- 
covered; and it was two hundred and thirty years after 
the death of the admiral before it was proved by 
Bering’s voyage that the new continent was not con- 
nected with Asia. It is a moot question whether Colum- 
bus or Vespucius first set foot on the American Main. 
People at first hesitated in giving a name to the new 
world; in 1516 the name America first appears on a map, 
and in 1541 it was first employed by Mercator to denote 
North and South America collectively. Hard upon the 
wake of the admiral’s ship followed that succession of 
bold mariners and discoverers—Balboa, Da Gama, Cabot, 
Pizarro, Cortez, Drake, Gilbert, Cartier, and dozens of 
others. 

“There is nothing,” says Mr. Justin Winsor, “more strik- 
ing in the history of American discovery than the fact that 
the Italian people furnished to Spain Columbus, to Eng- 
land Cabot, and to France Verrazano; and that the three 
leading Powers of Europe, following as maritime explorers 
in the lead of Portugal, who could not dispense with Ves- 
pucius, another Italian, pushed their rights through men 
they had borrowed from the central region of the Medi- 
terranean, while Italy in its own naine never possessed a 
rood of American soil.” 

Nor would a survey of the present political division of 
the new hemisphere bear witness to the good fortune of 
Spain, who, by that notable decree, the Bull of Demarca- 
tion, was allowed to possess all lands not already occupied 
by Christian powers west of an impossible meridian drawn 
one hundred leagues west of the Azores and Cape de 
Verde Islands. When, in 1493, Pope Alexander VI. pro- 
mulgated this decree, it was supposed that such a meridian 
would lie on the line of no variation of the magnetic 
needle--a theory which was soon complicated by the dis- 
covery of several other supposed lines of no variation. 

Asa sample of book-making “Christopher Columbus ” is 
an excellent piece of work. The bibliography of sources, 
which takes up the first seventy pages of the volume, 
is exhaustive. The orderly arrangement and felicitous 
headings of chapters contribute much to the pleasure of 
its perusal, as do also numerous rubrics and a sensible 
index. The profuse illustrations of rare portraits, charts, 
and documents are of especial interest. Altogether, the 
work is a notable addition to our historical literature, 
and will be widely read, as it deserves. Author and 
publishers have done well to keep it within the compass 
of a single handsome volume. The studious American 
boy who receives it—together with a year’s subscription 
to THE Review or Reviews—for a Christmas present 
will deserve congratulations. One deals with history that 
is past—the other records it in the making. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


HISTORY. 


History of Liberia. By J. H. T. McPherson, Ph.D. 
Ninth series, Number X., of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies on Historical and Political Science. 
Paper, 8vo, pp. 61. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 


press. 50 cents. 

The latest issue in the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science is a history of Liberia by a 
recent post-graduate student of the university, who has this 
year been made professor of history and politics in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Dr. McPherson intimates his intention of 
elaborating the present study into a larger work. As a sketch 
of the American colonization movement (and this monograph 
deals very much more largely with the colonization move- 
ment in our South than with its results in Liberia) this little 
work has decided value. 


The Story of Portugal. “The 


By H. Morse Stephens. 
New 


Story of the Nations” series. 12mo, pp. 42. 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

In the long and excellent “Story of the Nations” series the 
Messrs. Putnam have now reached Portugal. The author of 
this volume is Mr. H. Morse Stephens, of Baliol College, Oxford. 
He deals methodically and chronologically with the history of 
Portugal from the days of the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Ro- 
mans down to the present time, and he has accomplished a 
thorough and useful piece of historical compilation. The 
index is unusually elaborate. 


Studies in American History. By Mary Sheldon Barnes, 
A.B., and Earl Barnes, M.S. 12mo, pp. 441. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 

These studies in American history constitute a brief school 
history for young pupils, from the discovery of America down 
to 1891. The theory of the book is that even the young pupils 
will learn most if brought into contact with original sources; 
consequently the book is full of citations and interesting ex- 
tracts, with references for supplementary reading. It isa book 
which might well guide many an older person in a course of 
intelligent study of American history. 


The Swiss Republic. By Boyd Winchester. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. &. 
Mr. Winchester, late United States Minister to Berne, bases 

his book upon notes of studies and observations during four 
years of diplomatic service. The subjects embraced are not 
treated in any historical sequence, but by brief hints and ran- 
dom suggestions the reader is given a very complete view of 
the modern state of the country, its interesting features and 
institutions, and the people and their characteristics. 

A History of Classical Greek Literature. By Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy, M.A. In two volumes. Vol. I. Part 1— 
The Poets. With an appendix on Homer by Prof. 
Sayre. Part 2—The Dramatic Poets. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $2.25. 


History of the Buccaneers of America. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1816. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $2. 


The Spanish-American Republics. By Theodore Child. 
4to, pp. 453. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


A narrative of travel and observation in the more accessi- 
ble pew of the five important republics of Spanish America— 
Chili, Peru, the Argentine, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 


8vo, pp. 489. 


By James Burney. 
8vo, pp. 397. 


Harmony of Ancient History and Chronology of the 


Egyptians and Jews. By Malcolm Macdonald. 8vo, 
pp. 301. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 22. 

_. The author has endeavored to utilize al] sources of modern 

information for the paepone of showing what monumental dis- 

coveries agree with history as told in the Old Testament. 

Battle-fields and Victory: A Narrative of the Principal 
Military Operations of the Civil War, from the Ac- 
cession of Grant to the Command of the Union Armies 
to the End of the War. By Willis J. Abbot. 8vo, 
pp. 336. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 33. 


The concluding volume of a series beginning with “Battle- 
fields of °61” and “Battle-fields and Camp-fires.” 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


English Colonization and Empire. 
University Extension Manual. 
don: John Murray. 3s. 6d. 
The danger in a book of this brevity, that it may lapse 

into a mere cram book, has been carefully avoided by the 
author of the volume before us, which is an excellent specimen 
of its class. Broadly speaking, it is divided into two general 
portions—the opening chapters to an account of the growth 
and opening out of the Empire, the later to a statement of the 
problems of Colonia! life and government, e.g., trade and trade 

policy, the supply of labor, native races, education and relig- . 

ion,. Educational in the highest sense, in that it suggests and 

stimulates, it is a book which we can strongly recommend. 

The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon: The Story as Told 
by the Imperial Ambassadors Resident at the Court 
of Henry VIII. By J. A. Froude. 8vo. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 16s. 

The first two volumes of Mr. Froude’s magnum opus, “The 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada,” were published in 1856; the last volume 
in 1870. Great advances in our historical knowledge have been 
made in recent years, and it is with a view to bringing his 
“History” up to date that Mr. Froude has issued this supple- 
mentary volume. He has added, but he has not altered. Henry 
VIII. is still a hero. The book, it may be added, is necessarily 
written in usum laicorum; since the story of the divorce, if 
fully told, would be more interesting than edifying. 

The Renaissance: The Revival of Learning and Art in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. By Philip 
Schaff, D.D. 8vo, pp. 135. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


By Alfred Caldecott. 
8vo, pp. 277. Lon- 


BiOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Life of General Houston, 1793-1863. By Henry Bruce. 
“Makers of America” series. 12mo, pp. 232. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents. 

Mr. Bruce gives us a life of Gen.Sam Houston, of Texas, 
which he has written in the British Museum at London. It has 
at once the merits and the faults of a book prepared by a 
writer whose knowledge of an almost contemporaneous subject 
is derived wholly from the use of materials consulted in libra- 
ries. Nevertheless, we have in this brief biography the most 
accurate and spirited account of the acquisition and develop- 
ment of Texas as an American State, in so far as Gen. Houston 
was concerned in those affairs, that can be found anywhere. 

By 


Thomas Hooker: Preacher, Founder, Democrat. 
George Leon Walker. “Makers of America” series. 
12mo, pp. 202. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 


cents. 

The Rev. Thomas Hooker was most essentially one of the 
makers of America, and it is scarcely creditable that he is not 
more fully recognized as such. It was he who founded the 
commonwealth of Connecticut by establishing the colony at 
Hartford, and it is his successor in the pastorate of the oldest 
Congregationalist church of Hartford, namely, the Rev. George 
Leon Walker, D.D., who furnishes this latest biography. The 
book is admirable and thoroughly readable. Hooker was not 
only a great preacher, but he was great as one of the founders 
of democratic institutions. 


John Winthrop, First Governor of the Massachusetts 
Colony. By Joseph Hopkins Twitchell. “Makers of 
America” series. 12mo, pp. 245. New York: Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 75 cents. 

John Winthrop, first governor of the Massachusetts colony, 
has usually been discussed as a part of New England history. 
Mr. Twitchell deals with him in a strictly biographical manner, 
and produces a charming little book. 


Backward Glances; or, Some Personal Recollections. By 
James Hedderwick. 8vo, pp. 310. London: Black- 


wood & Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Hedderwick is a journalist who has spent a busy life 
in Edinburgh and in Glasgow. In the latter place he conducted 
the Evening Citizen, the first halfpenny evening newspaper 
published in any rye city inthe United Kingdom. The book is 
noteworthy mainly for the excellent stories it contains. In the 
course of a long and honorable career Mr. Hedderwick has been 
brought into contact with Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Edmund and Charles Kean, Miss Helen Faucit, Professor Wil- 
son, Jeffery, Macaulay, Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, and many other 
distinguished men. e writes very pleasantly. 
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Cotton Mather, the Puritan Priest. By Barrett Wendell. 
“Makers of America” series. 12mo, pp. 321. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents. 

Mr. Barrett Wendell characterizes the Rev. Cotton Mather 
as the “Puritan Priest.” Mr.Wendell’s chapter upon witch- 
craft is the most important feature of the book. Some of the 
theories and suggestions he advances are both novel and impor- 
tant. 


The Young Emperor William II. of Germany: A Study 
in Character Development on a Throne. By Harold 
Frederic. With portraits. 12mo, pp. 241. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Tue Review OF Reviews has already some months ago 
——— its highly favorable opinion of Mr. Harold Frederic’s 
volume on the young Emperor William II. of Germany. Com- 
ment at that time was with reference to the edition which had 
appeared in England. It gives us pleasure to announce the 
American edition, handsomely issued by the Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

John Ruskin: His Life and Teaching. By J. Marshall 
Mather. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, 
pp. 180. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1. 
This volume is not a criticism, but simply an outline of 

Ruskin’s life and teachings, intended for those who purpose a 

careful and detailed study of his works. 

Life of Sir John Franklin, and the Northwest Passage. 
By Albert Hastings Markham. “Great Explorers” 
series. 12mo, pp. 331. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

The authorities quoted by Mr. Markham are merge | logs, 
jvurnals, and other documents in the Public Record office, he 
also having the assistance of Miss Sophia Cracroft, Franklin's 
niece. 

The Women of the French Salons. By Amelia Gere 
Mason. 4to, pp. 297. New York: The Century 
Company. $6. 


Bishop Wilberforce. By G. W. Daniell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 

224. London: Methuen & Co. 2s. 6d. 

A very readable sketch of the career of the prominent prel- 
ate known to many of his contemporaries as “Soapy Sam.” 
Those who have no time to read the three-volume biography 
.prepared by Canon Ashwell and Mr.R.O. Wilberforce will find 
a well-informed substitute in Mr. Daniell’s book. Due weight 
is attached to the bishop’s influence in the church and in 
society, and a number of his best stories are told. 


Life of Gustave Doré. By the late Blanchard Jerrold. 
138 illustrations from original drawings by Doré. 
8vo, pp. 414. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 21s. 

As interesting and well-written a biography of the pater 
artist as one could possibly desire. Doré was above all things 
a designer—an illustrator of books—and Mr. Jerrold’s account 
of his early career is most delightful reading. He failed as a 
painter, and his failure cast a gloom over all the later years 
of his life. There are a number of very amusing anecdotes in 
the book. 

The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell. By T. P. O’Con- 
nor. Paper covers, pp. 223. London: Ward, Lock 


& Bowden. 1s. 

As a journalistic tour de force and a mémoir pour servir 
this short ren is sure to have a wide circle of readers. 
It is written in a light journalistic style and is thoroughly 
readable and interesting. 

Some Men of To-day. Paper covers, pp. 112. London: 

Chapman & Hall. 1s. 

A series of fourteen short critical and_ biographical 
sketches, reprinted from the Home News, similar in aim to 
but not so finished in execution as the “Modern Men” of the 
National Observer. The series includes Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Parnell, Mr.George Meredith, General 
Booth, and Mr. Irving. 

Life of Miguel de Cervantes. By Henry R. Watts. 8vo, 
pp. 185. London: Walter Scott. 1s. 

A volume of the “Great Writers ” series. 

The Life of Robert Coates, Better Known as Romeo and 

Diamond Coates, the Celebrated Amateur of Fashion. 

By J. R. Robinson and Hunter H. Robinson. 8vo, 

pp.- 260. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.. 


48. Gd. 


OF REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BE!LLES-LETTRES. 
Art and Criticism. Monographs and Studies. By Theo- 

dore Child. Large 8vo, ornamental cloth, pp. 355. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. $6. 

Mr. Theodore Child, largely from his post of observation 
in Paris, has, for a number of years past, produced so remark- 
cble a series of admirable papers and descriptive or critical 
studies which have appeared in ephemeral form, that his host 
of admirers will be sincerely glad to find that he has begun to 
gather up and put into more permanent form much that was 
too good to be lost. His “Art and Criticism,” one of the most 
beautiful specimens of modern ek Se contains twelve 
essays, largely upon contemporary art. ‘Sandro Botticelli; 
Some Modern French Painters; American Artists at the Paris 
Exhibition; Jean Frangois Millet; Munkacsy; Impressionist 
Painting; The Winged Victory of Samothrace; Antoine Louis 
Barye; Modern French Sculpture; Auguste Rodin; Chantilly, 
the Chateau and the Collections; and A Pre-Raphaelite Mansion, 
are the essays includedin this volume. The list of illustrations 
is a long one, and their execution is in the highest style. 


The Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. New Riverside 
edition. In 13 volumes. Vols. I. to VIII. The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table; The Poet at the Breakfast Table, 
Over the Teacups, Elsie Venner, The Guardian Angel, 
A Mortal Antipathy, Pages from an Old Volume of 
Life. Crown 8vo, gilt tops. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50 each. : 

This undoubtedly is to be regarded as the final and perfect 
edition of the writings of Dr. Holmes. The eight volumes 
before us, beautifully printed and bound, go far toward answer- 
ing the question whether or not we have an American litera- 
ture. The collected works of the group of great American 
writers whose publisher is the house of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., constitute enough of the best and most permanent litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century alone to entitle America to a 
proud position. 

The Ethical Element in Literature: Being an Attempt 

‘ to Promote a Method of Teaching Literature. TIllus- 
trated by an Interpretation of the “In Memoriam,” 
and by Comments on the Tragedy of “ Julius Ceesar,” 
including the Text of “Julius Cesar,” with Notes. 
By Richard D. Jones. 16mo, pp. 134. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Company. 

This slight and somewhat tentative work by Professor 


Jones is of very fresh and promising quality, and is doubtless 
the forerunner of more ambitious works yet to appear. 


A Defense of Poetry. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Albert S. Cook. 
12mo, pp. 86. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 
Professor Cook’s introduction and notes, published with 

Shelley’s famous essay upon poetry, constitute a most accept- 

able little volume. Thomas Love Peacock’s essay on “The Four 

Ages of Poetry” isalso included. The book will be welcomed by 

all serious students of the poetic art. 

A Treatise on Wisdom. By Pierre Charron. Paraphrased 
by Myrtilla H. N. Daly. With an Introduction by 
Marcus Benjamin. 16mo, pp. 225. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Pierre Charron was first a lawyer, then a priest and theo- 
logian, and finally a philosopher and man of letters, in the 
sixteenth century. He wrote many voluminous treatises, but 
what will live longest will be his brief treatise on wisdom, 
which is full of shrewd and a ng reflections upon life and 
conduct. The present paraphrase is charmingly done, and the 
Knickerbocker Press issues it as a dainty volume. 


American Literature. An Elementary Text-Book for Use 
in High Schools and Academies. By Julian Haw- 
thorne and Leonard Lemon. 12mo, pp. 333, Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Messrs. Hawthorne and Lemon have prepared a book which 
is quite unlike the conventional school treatise. It is a running 
comment upon the long list of writers who are regarded as 
worthy of inclusion in an account of American writers. Its 
judgments are often amusingly terse and arbitrary. Its style 
is journalistic and at times undignified. But it is full of a 
kind of information that the American public ought to possess, 
and is therefore not to be condemned. Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
own estimate of himself is altogether frank. He declares that 
such stories as he proceeds to list “indicate powers in the 
writer which, if conscientiously and carefully employed, might 
produce good results.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


Short Studies in Literature. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
12mo, pp. 201.. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Mabie is always a graceful and suggestive writer, and 
this collection of forty brief studies covers a very wide range 
and contains much condensed thinking and wisdom. 


Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Savage Landor. 
With Biographica: and Explanatory Notes by C. G. 
Crump. In 6 volumes. Vol. II. 12mo, pp. 436. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The second volume of the “Imaginary Conversations,” con- 
taining “Classical Dialogues” and “Dialogues of Sovereigns 
and Statesmen.” As we have before said, Mr. Charles G. 
Crump’s notes will prove useful to the ordinary reader, and 
the general appearance of the volume does the greatest credit 
to the publisher. The edition is limited. 


The Crisis in Morals: An Examination of Rational Ethics 
in the Light of Modern Science. By Rev. James 
Thompson Bixby. 16mo, pp. 317. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1. 

A criticism on ethics, mainly of Herbert Spenc~r’s theory 
of morals as the product of evolution. 


The Art of Literature: A Series of Essays. By Arthur 

hopenhauer. Selected and Translated, with a Pref- 

ace, by Thomas Baily Saunders. 12mo, pp. 163. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 90 cents. 


Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. By Henry E. Kreh- 
biel. Post 8vo, pp. 207. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

_This is a book that may be commended as much to the 
notice of the general reader as to the student of Wagner. 
While giving a somewhat minute analysis of Wagner’s works, 
Mr. Krehbiel endeavors to lead to an understanding of the real 
position which the great reformer of the opera occupies in the 
world of art, and to induce a true appreciation of his achieve- 
ments. He also gives a chapter each of clever and careful 
analysis on the four great dramas—‘“ Tristan und Isolde,” “Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” “Der Ring des Nibelungen,” and 
“Parsifal.” 


Venetian Life. By William Dean Howells. With Illus- 
trations (aqua-tints) from Original Water-colors. 
Two volumes. 12mo, pp. 287, 285. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $5. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a beautiful 
two-volume edition of Mr.W.D. Howells’ “Venetian Life.” It 
is more than a quarter of a century since Mr. Howells wrote 
this charming work. The present edition is illustrated with 
beautiful colored plates from original water-colors. The cover 
is pure white and gold. These arc volumes to delight the 
heart of the most fastidious. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By William Knight. 
8vo. London: John Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Professor Knight, promising another volume for his con- 
structive views on the philosophy of beauty, gives an outline of 
the history of opinion on esthetics and a sketch of the history 
of art—a knowledge of which, he rightly holds, is necessary to 
a knowledge of the theory of esthetics. He deals in succession 
with Oriental art, the philosophy of Greece and Rome, mediz- 
valism, and the philosophies of modern Europe and the United 
States. The analyses of opinion are well done, and the book 
will be found useful as a means of looking up the drift of out- 
of-the-way works or magazine articles. But the name of the 
Dorsetshire poet is Barnes, not Barns. 


Essays and Other Writings of Henry Thoreau. Edited 
by Will H. Dircks. 8vo, pp. 289. London: Walter 


Scott. 1s. 
__Mr. Dircks’ introduction is brief and for the most part 
critical. The selection is fairly representative of Thoreau’s 
peculiar genius. It forms a volume of the “Camelot Series.” 


In Cambridge Courts. By R. C. Lehmann.. 8vo, pp. 
240. London: Henry & Co. 3s. 6d. 


To cry out for a new humorist and then, the petition being 
ranted, to cry him down, seems hardly logical, but perhaps 
Mr. Lehmann may receive kinder treatment, although the simi- 
larity between his muse and that of Mr. Barry Pain is by no 
means slight. Most of the papers, too, are reprinted, like Mr. 
Pain's work, from the Granta, the subjects being mainly con- 
hected with the less strictly academic side of Cambridge life. 
The essays are good, the dialogues are better, but the poems 
are best, and the volume is illustrated with some excellent Cam- 
bridge sketches and views. 


Miscellanies: Chiefly Academic. By F. W. Newman. 
8vo, pp. 3884. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 

& Co. 

The fifth volume in the newly-collected edition of Mr. Fran- 
cis Newman’s writings. Among the essays it contains are “One 
Side of Plato,” “On Pindar,” “On the Northern Elements of 
Latin,” “Modern Latin as a Basis of Instruction,” “The Author- 
ship of the Odyssey,” “Moral Estimate of Alexander the Great,” 
“The Political Side of the Vaccination Question,” etc. 


Edmond Scherer’s Essays on English Literature. . Trans- 
lated and edited by George Saintsbury. 8vo, pp. 
308. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 6s. 
The late Monsieur Scherer, just before his death, “slated” 

Mr. Saintsbury’s book on French literature, and one reason bas 

the friendly office of translator was undertaken by the Englis 

critic is that he is thus able to heap live coals upon M. Scherer’s 

“defunct head.” The essays are distinctly luminous, and deal 

with those English subjects—Shakespeare, George Eliot, John 

Stuart Mill, Taine’s “History of English Literature,” Milton, 

Sterne, Wordsworth, Lord Beaconsfield’s “Endymion,” and 

Carlyle—which the author wished to be placed before an Eng- 

= audience. Mr.Saintsbury contributes an interesting intro- 

uction. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

A Treasury of Favorite Poems. Edited by Walter 
Learned. Vignette edition, with 100 New TIIlustra- 
tions by Joseph M. Gleeson. 12mo, pp. 390. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

This is an admirable specimen of book-making, and the 
volume deserves a large holiday sale. It includes perhaps two 
hundred of the best lyrics in the English language, with many 
dainty illustrations by Mr. J. M. Gleeson. 

A Winter Idyl. By John Greenleaf 

Whittier. With Designs by E. H. Garrett. 16mo, 

pp. 58. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


In daintiness and perfection of manufacture this little vol- 
ume has hardly been surpassed by the American press. It is 
printed upon one side of the paper, and its plate illustrations 
are of the most exquisite character. 
The Lover’s Year Book of Poetry. 

Poems for Every Day in the Year. 

Chandler. Vol. I.—January to June. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Lovers who invest in this half year’s supply of the “Lover's 
Year Book of Poetry ” may rest assured that the supply for the 
second half of the year will be on the market well before the 
first of July. The arrangement is quite markedly climatic, and 
is designed for the north temperate zone, the poem for January 
1st being “In Snow Time.” The range of selection is wide and 
the idea is attractively carried out. 

Poems by Emily Dickinson. Edited by T. W. Higginson 
and Mabel Loomis Todd. Second series. 16mo, pp. 
230. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

It is enough to say that a second volume of the poems of 
Emily Dickinson has appeared. Everybody who read the first 
volume will want to read the second one, and will be the more 
deeply impressed with the wonderful and strange genius that 
produced these bits of versification. 

Lyrics and Legends. By Nora Perry. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
This new volume of Nora Perry’s poetry will please that 

author’s many admirers. 

The One-Hoss Shay, with its Companion Poems, “How 
the Old Horse Won the Bet” and “The Broomstick 
Train.” By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With numerous 
Illustrations by Howard Pyle. 12mo, pp. 82. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

These three famous poems are finely printed on_ one side 
of heavy paper, and illustrated by Howard Pyle. A beautiful 
holiday book. Dr. Holmes writes a new preface, in which he 
moralizes most entertainingly about these poems. 

Parnassus by Rail. By Marion Mills Miller. 16mo, pp. 
107. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

“Shadow Songs,” “Poems of Sigma Chi,” and “Verses 
Vain.” Also a number of translations and paraphrases from 
the poems of Heine, Musset, Gautier, Homer, Plato, and others. 
Daphne, and Other Poems. By Frederick Tennyson. 

12mo, pp. 522. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 


Snow-Bound. 


A Collection of Love 
By Horace Parker 
16mo, pp. 192. 


16mo, pp. 142. 
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The Story of the Iliad. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M.A. With Illustrations after Flaxman. 12mo, pp. 
820. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


The Story of the Odyssey. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. 
M.A. With Illustrations after Flaxman. 12mo, pp. 
313. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 

These volumes are among the first fruits of the new inter- 
national copyright act. Under provision of that act Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have manufactured the American edition in 
this country, and the result falls little if any below the high 
mechanical standard of this firm. The stories of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are told by Mr.Church in a prose style that fol- 
lows the Homeric text as literally as circumstances would 
admit, and that preserves much of the spirit of the originals. 
The two volumes are admirably adapted for family reading 
and for gift books to intelligent children. 


Le Misantrope. Comedie par I. B. P. de Moliére. Paper, 
pp. 93. Boston: Ginn & Co. 25 cents. 
This comedy of Moliére’s appears in the International 
—— Language series in a form convenient for students of 
rench, 


Two Worlds, and Other Poems. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. 12mo, pp. 119. New York: The Century 


Company. $1.50. 

This book contains about fifty poe, only a few of which 
have been in print before. It includes, along with a number 
of songs, contemplative poems, etc., Mr. Gilder’s recent poems 
on patriotic themes, such as “Sheridan,” “Sherman,” and “Pro 
Patria,” also his Atlantic poem “Non Sine Dolore” (to which a 
new passage has been added), and a revised version of the Phi 
Beta Kappa “Ode ” of 1890. 


The Lost Ring, and Other Poems. By Mrs. Caroline A. 
Mason. With an Introduction by Charles G. Ames. 
16mo, pp. 194. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25. 

Containing over one hundred poems, selected from a much 
larger number, whose production extended over nearly half a 
century. 

Poets and Poetry of the Century. . Edited by Alfred H. 

Miles. Two volumes. London: Hutchinson. 4s. 


each. 

A further instalment of two volumes, covering the ground 
from Southey to Shelley and from Keats to Lord Lytton, of 
what will probably prove the best anthology of our modern 
poets. So excellent is this work that we can only hope the 
same competent hand will perform a similar service to Eng- 
lish poetry from its earliest glimmerings. This larger field 
has already to some extent been covered by Ward, whose four 
volumes are in the library of every lover of poetry. The 
scheme of the work before us (to be completed in ten volumes) 
shows that finality in this will not be attained until the whole 
field of English poetry has been surveyed in the same exhaust- 
ive manner. It is to such volumes as these that we must look 
for the perpetuation of what is best in the work of a great 
and increasing band of minor poets, such as the lyrics of Bed- 
does -_ Motherwell and the songs of Tannahill and Barry 
Cornwall. 


The Times: A Comedy in Four Acts. By Arthur W. 
Pinero. Paper covers, 8vo, pp. 204. London: Will- 


iam Hineman. ls. 6d. 

Mr. Pinero’s brilliant satire was produced with much suc- 
cess at Terry’s Theatre on the 24th of October, the book 
being simultaneously published. “The Times” is in_many 
respects the best as that its author has yet done. That it 
is literary is abundantly proved by the fact that it is almost as 
interesting when read as when seen upon the stage. The piece 
—to quote Mr. Pinero’s own description—“is a comic play 
which essays to touch with a hand not too heavy some of the 
surface faults and follies of the hour.” 


The Poems of John Ruskin. Edited by W. G. Colling- 
wood, M.A. London: George Allen. Published in 
three separate editions: The first a large post 4to 
imprint, limited to 750 copies, with plates on India 
paper, at £3 3s.; the next, an ordinary edition at 
30s.; the third, a small edition at 10s. 

Contains all the poems which Mr. Ruskin wrote between 
the ages of seven and twenty-six, with an appendix of later 
poems. They are collected from original MS. and printed 
sources, and are edited in chronological order, with biographi- 
cal and critical notes, Their interest is biographical rather 


than literary. 
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Poems. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. §8vo. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 5s. 

There is nothing very remarkable in Mr. Lecky’s poems, 
after all; indeed, were he not, like Mr. Ruskin, a distinguished 
writer of — he would have found some difficulty in obtain- 
ing a publisher for them. They belong to the old school of 
ne de the school which preceded Tennyson, Browning, and 

winburne. Yet, since they are Mr. Lecky’s, they will no doubt 
be widely read. 


Real Sailor Songs. Edited by John Ashton. 


London: Field & Tuer. 21s. 

The main value of this collection lies in the fact that, as 
the title implies, it contains nothing but “real sailor songs.” 
These deal with war, with disaster, with life on shore, and with 
love. ba, A printed in antique style, many of the old 
wood-cuts being reproduced. The k has no literary interest 
or value, but it will undoubtedly prove attractive on the draw- 
ing-room table. 


Folio. 


The Scapegoat. By Wilton Jones. Paper covers, pp. 

118. London: Walter Scott. 1s. 

This drama, founded on a novel by Miss Gertrude Warden, 
attracted much favorable criticism when produced in July for- 
one night only at the Globe Theatre. The leading idea, that 
of heredity and madness, Mr. Jones has worked out with much 

ower. It is unfortunate that the title clashes with that of 
all Caine’s novel. 


English Carols of the Fifteenth Century. Edited by J. 
A. Fuller Maitland. From a MS. roll in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With added vocal 
parts by W. S. Rockstro. 4to, pp. 62. London: Field 


& Tuer. 10s. 

There may be a few people to whom this book may have 
a certain amount of antiquarian interest, inasmuch as the 
series of carols here reproduced shows the science of counter- 
point in a very early and rudimentary condition; but few 
indeed, as the author admits, even among antiquaries, have the 
power of “discerning the beauty which is held to underlie the 
productions of the earliest periods for artistic development.” 
One thing is certain, and that is that ordinary folks will not 
be surprised that these singular carols have for four hundred 
years n confined to a “parchment roll 7 inches wide and 6 
ft. 7 in. long.” The carols are reproduced first in their origi- 
nal form and notation, and then in a translated, modernized, 
and harmonized form. But they are wofully dismal; and the 
book is “bumped out” with a lengthy catalogue of the works. 
of the Leadenhall Press, 





FICTION. 


Betty Alden: The First-Born Daughter the Pilgrims. 
By Jane G. Austin. 16mo, pp. 396. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

It is pleasant to announce another Pilgrim story from the 

n of Jane G. Austin, who wrote “Standish of Standish,” “Dr. 

Baron and his Daughter,” and other earlier novels. Bett 
Alden is the daughter of John and Priscilla. Miles Standis 
is an important character in the book, and Morton of Merry 
Mount figures conspicuously. 

The Countess Rudolstadt; Being a Sequel to “Consuelo.” 
By George Sand. Translated from the French by 
Frank H. Potter. Two volumes. 12mo, pp. 409, 410. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The very handsome edition of the best works of George 
Sand which Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. are presenting to Ameri- 
can readers ought to be ig, we ge Unquestionably there is. 
a growing interest among English readers in the great French 
novels, and Mr. Potter’s translation is all that could be desired. 
A Woman of Shawmut. A Romance of Colonial Times. 

By Edmund Janes Carpenter. Illustrations by Frank 

T. Merrill. 16mo, pp. 234. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. $1.25. 

“A Woman of Shawmut” is a romance of New England 


colonial times, based carefully and Canpenes A sees colonial his- 
tory. It belongs to a class of books the multiplication of which 


is most cordially to be encouraged. 

Tales of Three Centuries. By Michael Zagoskin. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, 
pp. 382. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

Mr. Curtin very adequately translates three of the brilliant 
stories of Michael Zagoskin. The volume is better, both as 
Russian literature and as English translation, than much that 
has recently been given us from Sclavonic writers. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


By B. L. Farjeon. “Leisure Hour” 


The Shield of Love. 
New York: Henry Holt & 


series. 16mo, pp. 234. 

Co. $1. 

This new specimen of M. Farjeon’s work bears the impres- 
sion of having n produced at a very high rate of s ee |: 
is decidedly sensational, and, if not up to the author's best 
mark, carries the reader’s interest through to the end. 

A Plunge Into Space. By Robert Cromie. Second edi- 
tion. With a preface by Jules Verne. 12mo, pp. 
240. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Henry Barnett makes a discovery by which the laws of 

ravitation may be diverted, directed, or destroyed. He applies 
the principles of his discovery in the construction, in an 

Alaskan forest, of a steel Pa fty feet in diameter, in which, 

accompanied by a few friends, he makes a journey to the 

planet Mars. 

An Ocean Knight; or, The Corsairs and their Conquerors. 
Translated from the French of Fortuné du Boisgobey. 
With 23 full-page Illustrations and 46 Vignettes by 
Adrien Marie. 8vo, pp. 309. New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. $2.50. 

A volume on the life and adventures of the Comte de Tour- 

_ ville, the celebrated admiral who so nearly defeated the 
united English and Dutch fleets at the battle of La Hogue. 

It is an historical novel, well written, with special reference 


to young people. 
The Romance of a Chalet. A Story. By Mrs. Campbell 

Praed. 12mo, pp. 305. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

cott Co. $1.25. 

The latest issue in Lippincott’s series of copyrighted 
foreign novels. It is a lively society story of English and 
continental life. , 

My Land of Beulah. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 12mo, pp. 

325. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 cents. 


Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By Grant Allen. 
12mo, pp. 300. New York: Harper & Brothers. 50 
cents. 

The Faith Doctor: 
Eggleston. 12mo, pp. 427. 
& Co. $1.50. 


The House of Martha. 


A Story of New York. By Edward 
New York: D. Appleton 


By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, 
pp. 379. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25, 


The Squirrel Inn. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, pp. 
229. New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 


Vampires, and Mademoiselle Reseda. By Julien Gordon. 
12mo, pp. 301. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1. 

Huckleberries Gathered from New England Hills. By 
Rose Terry Cooke. 12mo, pp. 348. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Voltaire’s Tales. Translated by R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 475. London: George Bell. 3s. 6d. 

A volume of Bohn’s Library, containing translations of 
many of Voltaire’s stories, among them being “Zadig” and 
“Candid,” together with “The Child of Nature” and “ Microme- 
gas.” The translation strikes us as ‘being particularly good, 
and students of French literature will find the volume a valu- 
able addition to their set of Bohn’s. 


The Arabian Nights Entertainment. 
Jonathan Scott. Four volumes, 8vo. 
ering & Chatto. 24s. 

Of the merits of Dr.Scott’s translation, except from the 
literary point of view, we are unable to meas: but certainly 
we have seen no edition of the “ Arabian Nights ” more pleasing, 
both to the eye and hand, than is this, the first of a new series 
which will include only reprints of standard works of fiction 
which have appeared in the English language. Mr.Stanley L. 
Wood’s very numerous illustrations are all excellent in every 
way, and the edition is one that can be put into the hand of 
any man, woman, or child without fear of evil. 


What Woman Wouldn’t? By Isabel Pallen Smith. Pa- 
per, 12mo, pp. 225. Chicago: Donohue, Henneberry 
& Co. 50 cents. 


Translated by Dr. 
London: Pick- 
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The “Minerva Series” of Novels. The Cocked Hat. By 
Pedro A. de Alarcén. Her Strange Amour; or, More 
than Satisfied. Anonymous. A Romance of Two 
Brothers. By Edgar Fawcett. A Ruby Beyond 
Price. By Sir Gilbert Campbell. New York: The 
Minerva Publishing Company. 25 cents each. 


Peterson’s “ Twenty-five-Cent Series” of Novels. Carmen, 
the Gypsy Girl; a Spanish Story. By Prosper Méri- 
mée. Gemma; a Story of Italy. By T. A. Trollope. 
Madame Bovary; a Tale of Provincial Life. By 
Gustave Flaubert. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 


European Relations: A Tyrolese Sketch. By Talmage 
Dalin. Paper covers, pp. 200. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 1s. 6d. 

Not unworthy the reputation of the “Pseudonym™” series, 
to which it is the latest addition. Rather, as its sub-title 
implies, a sketch of Tyrolese scenery and legend than a novel 
of much deep analysis, though the development of the Ameri- 
can heroine, Natalie, under the influence of her European sur- 
roundings and relations, is skilfully drawn. 


Aliette. By Octave Feuillet. Paper covers, pp. 191. 

London: F. Warne & Co. 1s. 

An adequate translation of “La Morte,” a novel in which M. 
Feuillet attempts to = the advantages of Christianity over 
scepticism in family life 
Some Emotions and a Moral. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

Paper covers, pp. 182. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


1s. 6d. 

In striving after epigram, Mr. Hobbes has almost failed to 
make his story interesting. We can admire the language, but 
we cannot sympathize with the characters, a defect which van- 
ishes in the last pages, when the story becomes tolerably 
by pone 3d The style reminds us of that of the authoress of 
“Jerome. 


Miss Maxwell’s Affections. By Richard Pryce. 
volumes. London: Chatto & Windus. 21s. 
The author of “Just Impediment” has in this, his latest 

novel, given us as good a study of the feminine character as 

anything that has n done since Mrs. L. B. Walford wrote 

“Mr.Smith: A Part of his Life.” Gertrude Maxwell, however, 

more directly recalls one or two of Miss Austen’s heroines than 

any modern impersonation of English girlhood. Mr. Pryce also 

Pie us a sober, well-studied picture of English country life; 

the village postmistress, Mrs. Peck, albeit a slight sketch, is as 

truly a creation as was George Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser. 
RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Was Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist? or, Curious Reve- 
lations from the Life of a Trance Medium. By Nettie 
Colburn Maynard. 12mo, pp. 288. Philadelphia: 
Rufus C. Hartranft. $1.50. 

Mrs. Nettie Colburn Maynard, of White Plains, N. Y., is a 
trained medium who lived in Washington during the war 
eriod, and claims to have been a frequent guest at the White 
ouse, and to have influenced Mr. Lincoln through revelations 
made by her when in a trance state. Her book is full of curi- 
ous interest, and her personal character and entire truthful- 
ness are vouched for by high authorities, 

Memorial Volume of the Centenary of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary of St. Sulpice, Baltimore, Md., 1791-1891. Por- 
raits and Illustrations. Svo, pp. 172. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co. 

__ Contains an historical sketch of the seminary, and lists of 

its superiors, presidents, professors, teachers, and students, 

from its foundation to the present time. 

Church and Creed. By R. Heber Newton. 16mo, pp. 
232. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
This little volume contains the three most noteworthy of 

the sermons recently preached by Mr. Heber Newton in defence 

of his well-known position regarding creeds, the church, and 
the essence of Christianity. 

Christianity and Childhood; or, The Relation of Children 
to the Church. By R. J. Cooke, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
232. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 99 cents. 


Intended to establish the reason for child-membership in 
the Christian church on biblical and historical grounds. 


Two 
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Mens Christi, and Other Problems in Theology and 
Christian Ethics. By John S. Kedney, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 205. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. $1. 

Six lectures, five of which were delivered before the stu- 
dents of the Episcopal Theological Seminary of Cambridge, 
Mass., and the sixth before the Summer School of Theology at 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

The Corruption of the English Church. By Rev. Alfred 
W. Momerie. 8vo, pp. 50. London: Eglington. 1s. 

The Childhood of Religions. By Edward Clodd. 8vo, 
pp. 294. London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Since the first edition of this work was published there 
have been so many changes in the world of science that Mr. 
Clodd has found that much of it was rendered inaccurate in the 
light of recent researches. This has now been amended, new 
chapters have been added, and the book has been entirely 
brought up to date. 

History of the Free Churches of England.. 1688-1891. 
By Herbert S. Skeats and Charles 8. Miall. 8vo, pp. 
737. London: Alexander & Shepheard. 6s. 

The very exhaustive history of the Free Churches which 
Mr.Skeats published in 1868 would have been revised and 
extended by him had not his death prevented the accomplish- 
ment of the work. But in Mr.C.S. Miall an able man has been 
found to revise the original work and bring it down to the 
present date. 

Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays Chiefly in Biblical 
and Patristic Criticism. By Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 325. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. #4. 

The Church in Germany. By Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould. 
With maps. 8vo, pp. 406. London: Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co. 6s. 

The idea—first mooted twenty-five years ago—of preparing 
a series of works giving English readers unbroken narra- 
tives of the chief events in the history of the national churches 
of Christendom has at last taken definite shape, and Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s volume on “The Church in Germany” is to be followed 
by others of a similar kind. While numerous works exist 
which record the progress of Christianity in Europe, no attempt 
has hitherto been made to = any clear conception of the 
consecutive events in the history of any one branch of the 
Catholic Church. Whether the pious wish of the editor of the 
series (Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A.), that we may be enabled to 
forge a link of that chain which will bind together all the 
churches of a United Christendom, will be realized remains to 
be seen; but in any case it is a laudable desire. 





SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 

Geodesy. By J. Howard Gore. “Riverside Science Se- 
ries,” No. 4. 16mo, pp. 226. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Riverside Science Series is drawing upon the best 
scientific talent of our American universities. Professor J.H. 
Gore, of the Columbian University, is the author of the latest 
issue on “Geodesy.” He sums up all that has been done from 
the earliest to the most recent times for the measurement and 
study of the shape and form of the earth. 


The Living World: Whence It Came and Whither It Is 
Drifting. By H. W. Conn. 12mo, pp. 200. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

There are many intelligent readers who would like to be 
told in clear and readable style at first hand, by an authorita- 
tive student, just what the modern study of biology has done 
and is doing to solve the mysteries of life. Professor Conn's 
volume will be welcomed by such inquiring minds. 


Sharp Eyes. A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks 
among Insects, Birds, and Flowers. By William 
Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated by the author. 8vo, 
uncut edges and gilt top, pp. 342. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $5. 

In making a classified list of books one is tempted to enter 

Mr. W.H.Gibson’s “Sharp Eyes” under at least three or four 
headings. It is one of the most beautiful art books of the 
year, illustrated on every page by the marvellously delicate 
drawings of the author. It also belongs under the heading of 
Essays and Belles-lettres, for it is written in a charming and 
fastidious literary style. But after all it is a genuine first- 
hand study and record of natural phenomena, and as such is 
entitled to be listed as a work of science. It is so readable and 
so beautiful that it must appeal to everybody who is fortunate 
enough to lay hands upon it. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S8. 
With an Appendix. Seventh edition, partially re- 
written and considerably enlarged. 12mo, pp. 232. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25. 


Sir Henry Thompson has long been recognized as a high 
authority — the physiology of feeding. The present edition 
of his popular work, “Food and Feeding,” has been rewritten 
and enlarged. It deals in a hygienic way with dietary ques- 
tions, and toward the end it enters cautiously into the field of 
elegant gastronomics. 


A Handbook of Industrial Organic Chemistry: Adapted 
for the Use of Manufacturers, Chemists, and All In- 
terested in the Utilization of Organic Materials in 
the Industrial Arts. By S. P.Sadtler. 8vo, pp. 521. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. 


Epidemic Influenza: Notes on Its Origin and Method of 
Spread. By Richard Sisley, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 8vo. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


Diphtheria, its Natural History and Prevention: Being 
the Milroy Lectures delivered before the Royal Col- 


lege of Physicians of London, 1891. 12mo, pp. 272. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 82. 


Color Blindness and Color Perception. By F. W. EI- 
dridge-Green. 8vo, pp. 320.. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 5s. 

A popular treatise upon a subject of scientific and general 
interest. The author’s observations, it may be remarked, are 
based upon the careful examination of more than a hundred 
color-blind persons, and of all the recorded cases to which he 
could obtain access. 


The Man of Genius. By Cesare Lombroso. 8vo, pp. 

370. London: Walter Scott. 3s. 6d. 

A volume in the “Contemporary Science Series.” Treats 
of the characteristics and causes of genius, of genius in the 
insane, of the degenerative psychosis of genius, and allied 
subjects. 

Motherhood; a Book for Every Woman. By Dr. Alice 

Ker. 8vo, pp. 128. London: John Heywood. 1s. 6d. 

A useful and sensible little work, embodying in homely 
owt ges A advice on all the more important of a woman's 
duties. The authoress believes this to be the first time that 
so much indispensable information has been gathered together 
in one volume. - 





LAW, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 

Economic and Industrial Delusions. A Discussion of the 
Case for Protection. By Arthur B. and Henry Far- 
quhar. 12mo, pp. 435. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. A. B. Farquhar is a business man of York, Pa., who has 
compiled a considerable mass of material upon tariff and cur- 
rent questions, opposing protection and opposing free coinage 
of silver. 

The American Citizen. By Charles F. Dole. 12mo, pp. 
331. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 

Mr. Dole has prepared an interesting book, especially for 
use in schools, upon all the functions of citizenship. It touches 
upon every phase of social and political ethics, and tells in a 
simple and straightforward way all about the economic and 
governmental structure of our society. 

Present Condition of Peasants in the Russian Empire. 
By Vicomte Combes de Lestrade. Paper, 8vo, pp. 
172. Philadelphia: American Acad. of Political and 
Social Science. 50 cents. 

Recent Constitution-Making in the United States: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington. By 
Francis Newton Thorpe. Paper, 8vo, pp. 57. Phil- 
adelphia: American Acad. of Political and Social 
Science. 50 cents. 

Freeland: A Social Anticipation. By Theodor Hertzka. 
12mo, pp. 466. New York: D. Appleton & Co. §$1. 


A translation of “Freiland: Ein Sociales Zukunftsbild.” 
It describes an imaginary colony in Equatorial Africa founded 
upon new and yet not impossible conditions. 
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EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Starland. Being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir Robert Stowell 
Ball, F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 384. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.10. 


This book, based upon two courses of Christmas lectures 
delivered to children at the Royal Institution, Great Britain, 
presents in the clearest and most interesting manner the fun- 
damental facts and ideas of astronomy. 

The Present and Future of Harvard College. An Address 

by William Watson Goodwin. Paper, 12mo, pp. 42. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 


Laboratory Practice: A Series of Experiments on the 
Fundamental Principles of Chemistry. By J. P. 
Cooke. 12mo, pp. 193. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1. 

Fossil Botany. Being an Introduction to Paleophytology 
from the Standpoint of the Botanist. By H. Graf zu 
Solms-Laubach. [Illlustrated. 8vo, pp. 401. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $4.50. 

The Education of Children. By Michael E. de Montaigne. 


“Literary Gems,” No. 6. 32mo, pp. 112. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
Ethics for Young People. By C. C. Everett. 12mo, pp. 


189. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 


Intended to serve as an introduction to the study of ethics. 
The contents include chapters on ethics as a way of life, the 
ethics of custom, the imperfection of the ethics of custom, 
principles in morality. the Epicureans, the Stoics, fortitude, 
courage, etc. 


County Councils and Technical Education. By J. C. 

Buckmaster. Paper, pp. 48. London: Blackie. 1s. 
_ Ahandy booklet, dealing in concise fashion with the all- 
important question of technical education, more particularly 
as it affects our rural districts. A glance at the tables given 
will enable the reader to understand the progress made in the 
different counties. It is interesting to note that our author 
considers the lantern to be an indispensable factor in the educa- 
tion of the rural mind. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law; with 
Practical Illustrations Especially Adapted to Wom- 
en’s Organizations. By Harriette R. Shattuck. 
16mo, pp. 260. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 
Planned for use in women’s clubs and societies by the 

president of the Boston Political Class. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. 8vo, pp. 650. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$3.75. 


Names and Their Meanings: A Book for the Curious. 
By Leopold Wagner. 8vo, pp. 334. New York: G. 
P: Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


United States Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
Richard Lovett, M.A. Map and Illustrations. 4to, 
pp. 228. London: Religious Tract Society. 8s. 

The series to which this volume belongs is widely and 
deservedly popular. The United States was included in it some 
years ago, but so many changes have taken place in the out- 
ward rene of the Republic that it was thought well to 
supersede the original volume by an entirely new book. This 
book contains more than a hundred and fifty pictures of the 
natural beauties of the States, of the famous scenes and persons 
of its towns and of the principal business and government 
establishments. It is very creditably got up. 





TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, GUIDES, ETC. 

A Frenchman in America. Recollections of Men and 
Things. By Max O’Rell. Illustrated by E. W. 
Kemble. 8vo, pp. 375. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. $2. 

A diary of M.Paul Blouét’s impressions and experiences 


on the American Continent. Like everything that this versa- 
tile Frenchman writes, the book is very amusing, and much 
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can be learned from it concerning the habits: and customs of 
the strange and eccentric creatures who inhabit the United 
States. According to his own accourt, however, these people 
seem to have treated him very well. Mr.E.W.Kemble’s illus- 
pana m numbering considerably over a hundred, are worthy 
of the text. 


The Warwickshire Avon. 
Tllustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 


The Land of the Lamas: Notes of a Journey Through 
China, Mongolia, and Thibet. By William W. Rock- 
hill. 8vo, pp. 406. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

Mr. Rockhill’s book is the np of a well-qualified and 
adventurous American traveller, formerly of the diplomatic 


service, who has recently returned from a long, perilous, and 
successful journey through this, the unknown heart of Asia. 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. By Laurence Hut- 
ton. 12mo, pp. 87. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


$1. 

Edinburgh, though regarded by many as the most beauti- 
ful city in Europe, cannot, of course, be said to be also the 
richest in literary associations; but it is, nevertheless, wonder- 
fully rich in this sense. Mr. Hutton lingers with unmistakable 
pride in the homes and the haunts of the Scottish men of let- 
ters in their own metropolis. 


A Master Mariner: Being the Life and Adventures of 
Captain Robert William Eastwick. Illustrated. 8vo. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 


The latest volume in the “Adventure Series.” It gives a 
good idea of the way in which fortunes were made and lost by 
adventurous ship captains in the days of the old East India 
Company and of the French wars. 


Notes by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
12mo, pp. 149. New 


Australia Revisited in 1890. By Josiah Hughes. 8vo, 
pp. 499. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 5s. 





ART. 
Favorite Water-Colors: Fac-similes of Favorite Works 
by Francis Day, Charles Howard Johnson, and others. 
Folio, gilt top. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 


Company. $7.50. 

One of the most sumptuous of the art works of the season 
is this magnificently bound volume, 13 by 17 inches in size, 
containing fac-similes of six favorite water-color paintings by 
the following well-known artists: Francis Day, Charles Howard 
Johnson, H.W. M’Vickar, Percy Moran, James M. Barnsley, and 
James Symington. Most of them are figure drawings, although 
Mr. Barnsley’s is a spirited marine. A most attractive feature 
of the volume is the page given to a portrait and biographical 
sketch of each of the artists represented. 


Hints to Amateurs: A Handbook on Art. By Louise 
Jopling. 12mo, pp. 89. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 50 cents. 

The book includes chapters on Black and White, Oil Paint- 
ing, Water-Colors, Pastel-photography, Sketching from Nature, 
Anatomy, Perspective. 

Masks, Heads, and Faces: With Some Considerations 
Respecting the Rise and Development of Art. By 
Ellen Russell Emerson. 8vo, pp. 338. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. #4. 


Explains the earliest incentives to artistic expression, and 
claims to formulate the alphabet for conventionalized art. 


The Fine Arts. By G. Baldwin Brown. 8vo, pp. 321. 
London: John Murray. 3s. 6d. 


The third volume of the University Extension Series, 
designed to meet the need for _text-books for use in connection 
with the authorized course of lectures. The object of this par- 
ticular volume is “to stimulate the reader's interest in the 
more purely artistic qualities of works of art,” for, as the 
author wisely points out, we too often consider and criticise a 
picture or statue as a completed work, without due regard for 
the processes by which the artist has arrived at the result, and 
without any knowledge of his aims and means. 


The Human Figure: Its Beauties and Defects. By Ernst 
Brucke. 8vo, pp. 202. London: Grevel & Co. 10s. 
6d. 


A work as important from the point of view of the artist 
as it is interesting to the amateur. 


The translation has been 
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“passed” by Mr. Anderson, the recently appointed Professor of 
Anatomy at the Royal Academy, who contributes a commenda- 
pon preface. This, like the preceding work, is intended to 
add to the reader’s knowledge—and consequently to his enjoy- 
og ied works of art. There are several good woodcuts in 
the book. 


Songs of the Sea. Illustrated by Reynolds Beal. Oblong 
4to, boards. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.50. 

Sea of Life Calendar for 1892. Fac-similes of Drawings 
of the Sea, by C. McKnight Smith. Size 8 by 14 inches. 
New York: Frederick A.Stokes Co. $2.50. 


Mr.Stokes has evidently appreciated in his preparation of 
gift books for the approaching holiday season the reviving 
ardor of Americans for the sea and all that pertains to it. 
Reynolds Beal’s “Songs of the Sea” contains a series of attrac- 
tive nautical designs and illustrations printed in colors. The 
“Sea of Life Calendar,” also printed in colors, consists of twelve 
plates beautifully designed by C.McKnight Smith. The first is 
a stirring sketch of our new naval cruiser, the Chicago. 
Another is the yacht Volunteer. The designs are in great 
variety, and each is a work of art. 


The Good Things of “Life.” Eighth Series. Selections 
from Life. Oblong 4to. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. &. 

A collection of extremely clever and chic drawings from 
recent issues of the New York Life. 

“Expectation,” fac-simile of water-color by Francis Day, 
75 cents; “Laudate Dominum,” after Fra Angelico, 
$1; “Little Bo-Peep,” from water-color by Maud 
Humphrey, 50cents. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 

In these water-color reproductions the Messrs. Frederick 

A.Stokes Co. have put some of the best illustrations upon large 


paper, and their daintiness and beauty have never been sur- 
passed in this class of work. 


FOR YOUNG READERS. 


“Courage.” By Ruth Ogden. With Twenty Original 
Illustrations by Frederick C. Gordon. 12mo, pp. 112. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

A touching story of child life by a graceful writer. The 
heroine is a little girl, and the scenes of her adventures are 
New York Harbor and the Shrewsbury River. It is a good 
—— of the beautiful, wholesome books now provided by 
the best writers and publishers for the delight of the rising 
generation. 


Elsie’s Vacation, and After Events. By Martha Finley. 
No. 7 of the “Elsie” Books. 12mo, pp. 292. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 175 cents. 

The “Elsie” book series grows rather long, but the youn 
American girl knows what she likes. “Elsie’s Vacation, an 
After Events” is the latest in the list, and it has the same 
bright, wholesome, readable quality that is characteristic of 
its predecessors, 

Men of Iron. By Howard Pyle, author of “A Modern 
Aladdin,” etc. Illustrated by the author. 8vo, pp. 
334. New York: Harper & Brothers. §2. 


A stirring romance of the fifteenth century, full of incident 
and adventure. King Henry IV. and the men of his court are 
the “men of iron.” The scene is in England, and the manners 
and costumes of the period are faithfully described. It is a 
most excellent boy’s book. 


Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. By Mrs. Maria Louise Moles- 
worth. 16mo, pp. 191. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25. 


The Chase of the Meteor, and Other Stories. By Edwin 
Lassetter Bynner. 12mo, pp. 214. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Marjorie and Her Papa: How they Wrote a Story and 
Made Pictures for It. By Robert Howe Fletcher. 
4to, pp. 66. New York: The Century Company. §1. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 8vo, pp. 240. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.50. 


Midshipman Paulding. By Mollie Elliot Seawell. “ Young 
Heroes of the Navy” Series. 12mo, pp. 136. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


Prince Dusty: A Story of the Oil Regions. By Kirk 
Munroe. 12mo, pp. 305. New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


Celtic Fairy Tales. Selected and Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
8vo, pp. 280. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 


Maud Humphrey’s Mother Goose, $2.50; The Brownie 
Paper Dolls, 75 cents; and Merry Movements: Mov- 
ing Picture Toy Books, 75 cents. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 

The most attractive and novel children’s books of the sea- 
son come from the press of Messrs. Frederick A.Stokes Co. 
“Maud Humphrey’s Mother Goose” is delightfully artistic. 
“The Brownie Paper Dolls” will likewise delight the heart of 
the modern child. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Man’s Friend, the Dog. By George B. Taylor. 32mo, 
pp. 65. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 7% 


cents. 

A treatise upon the dog, with information as to the value 
of the different breeds and the t way to care for them. 
Any man or boy who is fond enough of dogs to own dogs 
should take the trouble to know something about dogs. 
Exactly the book to possess is George B.Taylor’s charming 
little handbook, which tells all that one needs to know. 


Practical Horsemanship. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. _ Illus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 232. New York: Frederick A. 


Stokes Co. $1. | 

Mr. Kerr, who has seen much service with the cavalry in 
India, is an Englishman who, in this little book, has written 
one of the best works upon the horse, upon riding, and upon 
everything that concerns the purchase, care, and use of the 
horse, particularly the riding horse, that is accessible in any 
language. 
Cookery with a Chafing-Dish. By Thomas J. Murrey. 

82mo, pp. 40. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


50 cents. 

Mr. Murrey was formerly professional caterer of the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Philadelphia, Astor House, New York, and other 
leading hotels. Anybody who would like to know what can 
be done with a chafing-dish, and who cares for the last really 
practical work about cooking, should buy Mr. Murrey’s “Cook- 
ery with a Chafing-Dish.” 


Thrown Upon Her Own Resources; or, What Girls Can 
Do. By Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jenny June). 12mo, pp. 
191. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. §&1. 


Mrs. J.C. Croly, better known as Jenny June, writes a bright 
and practical book upon the conditions which concern young 
women in making their way in the world. It is full of sugges- 
tions that are up to date and of advice that is based upcn act- 
ual knowledge. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


All the World. 


Teachings from Nature in the Arctic Seas. Major Oliphant. 


Amateur Work. 


Detective or Hand Cameras. Alfred A. Harrison. 
A Handy Easel for Copying with the Camera. F.S. Morton. 


The American Catholic Quarterly Review. 


Aquinas Resuscitatus. 

Development of English Catholic Literature. A.F. Marshall. 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. Rev. W.S. Kress. 

The Two Sicilies and the Camorra. John A. Mooney. 

The Roman Catacombs. Rt. Rev. Robert Seton. 

Religion in Education. Brother Azarias. 

The Suppression of the Templars. Rev. R. Parsons. 

Why Education Should be Free. Michael Hennessy. 

Edgar Allan Poe. Wm.O’Leary Curtis. 

The Paganism of Cesar. D.A.O’Sullivan. 

The Battle of the Boyne and the Sieges of Limerick 1690-91. 


Andover Review. 


The Preaching of the Gospel. C.Van Der Veen. 
Shop-Girls and their Wages. Prof. J.H. Hyslop. 

The Education of the Indians. W. Barrows. 

Recent Progress in Ballot Reform. F.G. Mather. 
Conservative Ly ee oe Prof. E.H. Johnson. 

The New York Presbytery and Prof. Briggs. 

The Limits of Liberty: A Bishop’s Charge to his Clergy. 
President Patton’s Address on Future Probation. 


Annals of the American Academy. 


Congress and the Cabinet. Gamaliel Bradford. 
Place of Poetry in the Political System. A.D. Morse. 
Recent Tendencies in the Reform of Land Tenure. E. P.Chey- 


ney. 
Law-Making by Popular Vote. Ellis P. Oberholtzer. 
Neglected Points in the Theory of Socialism. T.B. Veblen. 


Antiquary. 


Notes on Archeology in Provincial Museums.—VI. 
Chancellor Ferguson. 
The International Folk-lore Congress. 


The Architectural Record.—October. (Quarterly.) 


Architectural Aberrations,—I. The Edison Building. 
Difficulties of Modern Architecture. A.D.F. Hamlin. 

The Romanesque Revival in America. Montgomery Schuyler. 
What is Architecture? Barr Ferree—H. W. Desmond. 

Art and Life. Herbert D. Croly. 

Skeleton Construction. William J. Fryer, Jr. 

Byzantine Architecture.—II. Prof. Aitchison. 


Carlisle. 


Argosy. 


The Troubadours. J.F.Rowbotham. 
The Bretons at Home. Charles W. Wood. 


Asiatic Quarterly.—October. 


Proceedings and Papers of the Statutory Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists. 

The Oeloes of Sumatra. J.Claine. 

A March Through the Great Persian Desert. C.E. Biddulph. 

Routes to the Hindukush and to Central Asia. G.W. Leitner. 

Russian Contributions to Central Cartography and Geography. 
R. Mitchell. 

Col. Grambcheffsky’s Pamir Explorations and the Indian Gov- 
ernment. W. Barnes Steveni. 

The Ethnography of Afghanistan. H.W. Bellew. 

Effect of Nomad Life on the Growth of Language. 

The History of Tasmania. E.N.C. Braddon. 

Official Relations with Orientals. Richard Meade. 

Conduct of Business at a British Residency. Gen.C. L. Showers. 

Notes of the Late Sir Walter Elliot. R.Sewell. 

The Encouragement of Oriental Research at the Universities. 
C.H.H. Wright. , 


Atalanta. 
Mary E. Wilkins. With Portrait. Albert D. Vandam. 
Rothenburg on the Tauber.—II. Katherine S. Macquoid. 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


Count Tolst6éy at Home. Isabel F. Hapgood. 
The Chief City of the Province of the Gods. 


J. Edkins. 


Lafcadio Hearn. 


James Clarence Mangan. Louise I. Guiney. 
The Schools at Oxford. §S.E. Winbolt. 

A People Without Law (Indians).—II. J.B. Thayer. 
Journalism and Literature. W.J.Stillman. 


Australian Critic.—September. 


James Russell Lowell. 
The Modern Magazine. 
The Magazine of the Future. 


Australasian Pastoralists’ Review.—September 15. 
The Future of the Labor Question. 


Australian Independent.—September 15. 
General Booth and his Army. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 


The Bank of Holland. 
Present Labor Issues. 
The International Congress on Accidents to Workmen, 


The Beacon of Photography. 


Cheap Ferrous-Oxalate Developer. 

Transparencies and Lantern Slides. Walter Woodbury. 
Practical Lamy, ee in Half-tone. J. Husband. 
Photographic Chemistry. Prof. R. Meldola. 
Polychromatic Photography. Léon Vidal. 


Belford’s Monthly. 


Ex-Governor Gray, of Indiana. Judge John A. Holman. 
Stuart’s Cavalry in the Gettysburg Campaign. Col. Mosby. 
The Secret of the Stock Market. 

The Safest Rule of Systematic Stock Speculation. S.J. Peck. 
The Financial Vision of Dante. Champion Bissell. 
Pleasures of Authorship. Julian Hawthorne. 

Reciprocity Thimblerigging. T.E. Willson. 

Thoughts on Matters Lyric and Dramatic. Fred Lyster. 


Blackwood’'s Magazine. 


= Réle of the Army Reserve. Major-Gen. Chevenis 
rench. 

Dawn in Nyassaland. Dr. Kerr Cross. 

Von Moltke’s Franco-German War of 1870-71 Sir A. Alison. 
The Egyptians and the Occupation. 

The Riots in China. 

Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith. 


Bookman, 


The Carlyles and a Segment of Their Circle. 
Robert Louis Stevenson: a Reminiscence. Charles Lowe. 
The Brontés, With Portraits. 


Boy’s Own Paper. 


Champions of the Kremlin. New serial. 

Our Pet Canaries. Gordon Stables. 

How to Make a Simple Hand Camera. R.A.R. Bennett. 

— School Football, and How to Play It. 8S. Gibney and 
others. 


David Ker. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, 
Railway Signalling. Alexander H. Japp. 
New Lands for Londoners. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


ueen’s Private Secretary and his Duties. 
obinson, Editor of the Daily News. 


The 
J.R. 
Sir Morell Mackenzie at Home. 
W.H.Mudford, Editor of the Standard. 
Prof. Max Miiller at Oxford. 

“Lady Journalists” and their Work. 


Cassier’s Magazine. 


Early History of the Steam Engine. 

Steam Engine Breakdowns. Prof. John E. Sweet. 
Methods of Reducing the Fire Loss. C.H.J.Woodbury. 
Steam Power and the Coal Bill. Thomas Pray, Jr. 
Welding and Flanging Boiler-Plates. 

Limits of the Battle-Ship. William Kent. 
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The Catholic World. 


The Burmans and Buddhism. Dom, Adalbert Amandoline. 
The University of Cambridge. Katharine Tynan. 

Lessons of the Irish Census. Jeremiah McVeagh. 

Saint Bernard. 

The Reindeer Age in France. William Seton. 


The Century Magazine. 


Italian Old Masters. Michaelangelo Buonarotti. W. J. Still- 


man. 
Southern Womanhood as Affected by the War. W.F. Tillett. 
A Great German Artist—Adolf Menzel. Carl Marr. 
What are Americans Doing‘in Art? Francis D. Millet. 
Mazzini’s Letters to an English Family. 
King’s River Cafion—A Rival of the Yosemite. John Muir. 
The Food-Supply of the Future. W.O. Atwater. 
James Russell Lowell. “George E. Woodberry. 
Lowell’s Americanism. Joel Benton. “4 
San Francisco Vigilance Committees. Wm.T.Coleman. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
Our Holy Wells. 
Colossal Sailing Ships. 
How Lightning is Photographed. : 
Morocco: the Land of Mulai El Hassan. Dr. Robt. Brown. 
Brick Tea. 


The Charities Review. 


What is Charity Organization? Robt. W. De Forest. 

Labor Organization as Affected by Law. Mrs.C.R. Lowell. 
Arnold Toynbee. Herbert B. Adams. 

Municipal Lodging-Houses. Albert Shaw. 

The Massachusetts Drunkenness Law. Warren F.Spalding. 
The Baron de Hirsch Fund. Myer §. Isaacs. 

The Prevention of Pauperism. Edward E. Hale. 


The Chautauquan. 


The Battle of Long Island. John C. Ridpath. 

Domestic and Social Life of the Colonists.—II. E.E. Hale. 

Thomas Jefferson. Prof.Charles J. Little. 

The Colonial Town Meeting. Albert B. Hart. 

The History of Political Parties in America.—II. ¥F.W. Hewes. 

Physical Life.—II. Milton J.Greenman. 

National Agencies for Scientific Research.—II. Maj. Powell. 

The Adulteration of Foods. G. L.Spencer. 

Potters and their Craft. T.B. Preston. 

Social Science in the Pulpit. John Habberton. 

— and Classical in English Literature. Prof. McClin- 
tock. 

The Nibelungen-Lied. Concluded. A.Ten Brook. 

Women as Astronomers.—I. Esther Singleton. 


Cheltenham Ladies’ College Magazine.—Autumn, 
History of the Ladies’ College. Dorothea Beale. 


Hereditary Aptitudes. E.T. Wilson. 
The Sick Children of the London Poor. Alice Maclaren. 


Christian Messenger. 
Recent Phases of the Temperance Question. 


The Church at Home and Abroad. 


The Sabbath as a Precious Gift from God. 

A Pioneer and His Plans for Brazil. Sketch of Rev.A G. 
Simonton. 

Chili’s Great Need. (Christian Education.) J.M. Allis. 

Mission Work in New Mexico. Rev.J.A.Menaul. 

Are the Negroes an Exceptional Class? H.N. Payne. 


Church Missionary Gleaner. 
China: Her Woes and Hopes. Archdeacon Moule. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


Calcutta and Christianity. Rev. G. Ensor. 
Bishop French. 


Church Quarterly Review.—October. 


Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man. 
Archbishop Tait. 

The Council of Ephesus. 

John Wycliff. 

Christianity. and Morals. 

The County and Diocese of Lincoln. 
The Letters of Keats. 

A Publisher and His Friends. 
Morley’s Letters from Rome. 
Elizabethan Explorers. 


Clergyman’s Magazine. 
Definiteness in Relation to Clerical Life. Rev.H. Youard. 


Congregational Magazine. 
What is a Congregational Church? Rev.C.A.Lyon. 








OF REVIEWS. 


Contemporary Pulpit. 
The Meanest of all Creeds. Dr. Joseph Parker. 


Contemporary Review. 


Charles Stewart Parnell. Justin McCarthy. 

The ; . onngeaea mies of Thought in France. Madame Blaze de 
ury. 

Greek in the Universities. E.A.Freeman. 

The Applications of Hypnotism. Dr.C. Lloyd Tucker. 

The Renaissance of the Stage. D.Christie Murray. 

Grievances of Elementary-School Teachers, T.A.Organ. 

Did Lg ae ape Changes Cause the Glacial Epoch? Prof. T. 
. Bonney. 

Local Government in Ireland. Sir Stephen E. de Vere. 

The Fourth Gospel. Rev. W. W. Peyton. 

The Brand of Cain in the Great Republic. Edward Wakefield. 


Cornhill Magazine. 
Afoot. 
Riddles. 
The Finch Family. 


Critical Review.—October. (Quarterly.) 


Abbot’s Philomythus. Prof.Marcus Dods. 
Wendt’s Lehre Jesu. Prof. W.P. Dickson. 


The Cosmopolitan. 


Massacres of the Roman Amphitheatre. C.O. Ward. 
Batalha and Alecobaga A.S.Crowninshield. 

The Evolution of the Safe Deposit pny od T. L. James. 
The City of the World’s Fair. Charles King. 

Father’s Letters.. (Gen.Sherman.) Minnie E.Sherman, 
Alfalfa Farming. J.B. Walker. 

Militia Service. Horace Porter. 

A Cruise Among the Windward Islands. W.H. Rideing. 


Demorest’s Family Magazine. 


Famous Beauties of the South. Daisy Fitzhugh. 
Lessons in Riding. Marie Despard. 

Woman’s Dress Hygienically Considered. Susanna W. Dodds. 
Celestial Foot Distortion. Archie Stockwell. 


The Dial. 


The Prose Writings of O.W.Holmes. Edward G. Johnson. 
The Origin of Society. John J. Halsey. 

Heinrich Heine. W.E.Simonds. 

The Elements of Politics. Woodrow Wilson. 

The German Empire and Emperors. Charles H. Cooper. 
Some Recent Dante Literature. William M. Payne. 


Education. (Boston.) 


How I was Educated. Edward Everett Hale. 
Composition. Katherine H.Shute. 

General Butler’s College Life. 

Facts, not Theories, the Basis of Education. W.M. Thayer. 
The Old and New in Education. Jessie M. Anderson. 

Von Asbeth on the Classical Question. 

The Rise of Mathematics in the United States. F.Cajori. 


Economic Review.—October. 


The Pope’s Encyclical on Labor. Rev.Canon H. 8. Holland. 
What is Justice? Rev. H.Rashdall. 

The Incidence of Urban Rates. G.H. Blunden. 

The Socialism of Ferdinand Lassalle. G. Binney Dibblee, B.A. 
The Impediment to Production. Rev. Francis Minton, M.A. 
Darwinism and Socialism. T.Kirkup. 

The Co-Operative Movement. W.A.S.Hewins, B.A. 


Edinburgh Review.—October. (Quarterly. ) 


Sir Robert Peel. 

A Moorland Parish. 

The Writings of James Russell Lowell. 
Major Clarke on Fortification. 

Austria in 1848-49 

The Life of Archbishop Tait. 

The Affairs of China. 

Germany and Von Moltke. 

The Twelfth Parliament of the Queen. 


Educational Review. (New York.) 


The Policy of the Small College. Wm.DeWitt Hyde. 

The Literature of Education. Wm.H. Maxwell. 

Teachers’ Salaries and Pensions. A.Tolman Smith. 

Twelve versus Ten. Wm.B.Smith. 

Women as Teachers. 

City School Supervision.—II. J.M.Greenwood. 

Practice Teaching in Normal Schools.—II. W.H. Payne. 

Changes in Regents’ Examinations in New York. A.B. Wat- 
kins. . 

New School Law in St.Paul, Minn. Charles B. Gilbert. 

The Socratic Method. 

The Educated Proletariat in Germany. 

The Education of the Romans. 
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Educational Review. (London.) 


Oxford Prospects. R.W.Macan. 
The Aim of Elementary Education. 
Problems of the Day at Cambridge. ” 
The Educational Value of English. Professor W. W. Biceat. 
My Position as a Private Schoolmaster. John Vine-Milne. 
The Royal Holloway College for Women. 

Possibilities of University Extension. Michael E. Sadler. 


J.R. Diggle. 
Oscar Brownin 


The Engineering Magazine. 


Lessons of the Park Place Disaster. Edward Atkinson. 

An American View of British Federation. Andrew Carnegie. 
The World’s Fair Buildings. J.K. Freitag. 

Perils of Coal-Mining. C.J.Norwood. 

Is the Limit Reached in Armored Warships? Albert Williams. 
Silver-Mining Among the Chinese. John A. Church. 

The Manchester Ship Canal.—I. George E. Dunnell. 

The Equipment of Pumping-Stations. George W. Rafter. 
Museum Building and Arrangement. Barr Ferree. 

Building Laws—Wherein they are Useful. Edward Henry. 
Building Laws—Why I Oppose Them. J.B. Robinson. 


English Historical Review.—October. (Quarterly.) 


The Eeeeernetion of Knight Service into England.—II. J.H. 


ound. 
The Confraternities of Penitence. Capt.I.5.A. Hereford. 

The Early History of the Referendum. Rev. W. A.B. Coolidge. 
Louis de Geer: Merchant Prince of Amsterdam. Rev. G. 


Edmundson. é 
Jreland: 1793-1800. Judge O’Connor Morris. 
The Clarke Papers. Frederic Harrison. 

English Illustrated Magazine. 


Hatfield House: The Seat of the Marquis of Salisbury. Mrs. 
Marwood Tucker. 


Rugby School.—III. Games. Lees Knowles. 
Carlyle and Ruskin. With Portrait of Carlyle. 
Hockey. Francis Prevost. 


ortraits of Milton. Archdeacon Farrar. 
W.A.S. Benson. 


Three 
The Use of the Lathe. 


Expository Times. 


William George Ward. Rev.C. Anderson Scott. 
Canon Driver and the Pentateuch. Prof. A.R.S. Kennedy. 


The Forum, 


Dangers to the Peace of Europe. Prof.Edward A. Freeman. 

The Armed Truce of the Powers. William R. Thayer. 

The Degradation of Pennsylvania Politics. Herbert Walsh. 

Regulation of the Lobby in Massachusetts. Josiah Quinc 

English University Life for Women. Anne J.Clough. 

The Death of Polygamy in Utah. Judge Charles S. Zane. 

The Profit of Good Country Roads. Isaac B. Potter. 

American Ship-building and Commercial Supremacy. C. H. 
Cramp. 

The Dangers of the Farmers’ Alliance. Senator J.T. Morgan. 

Commercial Future of the Pacific States. William L. Merry. 


Fortnightly Review. 


The French Armies. With Map. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 
Famine in Russia. E.B.Lanin. 

Irish Local Government. T.W. Russell. 

The Free Stage and the New Drama. William Archer, 
The Emancipation of Women. Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
Rudyard — . Francis Adams. 

French and English. Miss Betham-Edwards. 

Slavery in Mada ar. Vazaha. 

The Bard of the Dimbovitza. Frederic Harrison. 

The “Interviewer” Abroad. Professor Dowden. 


Gentleman’s Magazine. 


The Theology of Mr.Swinburne’s Poems. Robt. Shindler. 
Among the Algerian Hills. Dr.J.E. Taylor. 
The Great Talkers of the French Revolution.—I W. H. D. 


Adams, 
Primitive Relics of London History. G.L.Gomme. 
Kingfishers. Frank Finn. 


Cecilia E. Meetkerke. 


Victor Hugo’s Lyrics. 
Fleetwood R. Pellew. 


The Cutting-out of the Hermione. 


Girl’s Own Paper. 


Table Decorations all the Year Round. Constance Jacob. 

The German Empress: Her Girl Life and her Present Work. 
Countess A. Von Bothmer. 

New Employment for Girls. Sophia F. A. Caulfield. 

Girls’ Outdoor Games from Over the Sea. Horace Townsend. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine. 


The Ox-Bows of the Mississippi. C.W.Purington. 
The Bush Negroes of Guiana. C.DeKalb. 
Perry’s Expedition to. North Greenland. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
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How a Vessel Gets Into New York Harbor. 
Ecce Montezuma, Charles H.Shinn. 

A New Plan for Reaching the North Pole. 
Did America Invent Smoking? C.C. Adams. 
Explorers in Disguise, 

Russell’s Visit to St. Elias. Ralph S. Tarr. 
Ptolemy's Maps, E.G. Ravenstein. 

Some Impressions of the Canadian Mountains. 
Glazier and the Mississippi Sources. With Chart. 
The International Geographical Congress. 

The Grand Falls of Labrador Visited. 


Good Words. 


David Robertson, Naturalist. With Portrait. 
Algiers. C. Reginald Black. 

Nu nbering the Dust. Dr. J. G. McPherson. 
Cowper and his Localities.—Conclusion. Rev.Canon Benham, 


* Greater Britain. —October. 


Why Should the Colonies Love the Mother Country? L. H. 
Berens. 


J.W.Redway. 


W. Sinclair. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Cairo in 1890.—II. Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

Dan Dunn’s Outfit (Railway Building). Julian Ralph. 
Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins.—III. 
Stonewall Jackson. Rev. Henry M. Field. 

The Treatment of Cancers and other Tumors. B.F. Curtis. 
Africa and the Euro Powers. Arthur §. White. 

The London of G Queen Bess. Walter Besant. 


, Help. 
The Next Step Towards the Civic Church. 
A Proposed Civic Centre. With Full Report of Conference at 
Newcastle. 
The Lantern Mission and Its Future Organization. 
Contemporary History Lectures.—No.I. The World Drama, 


The Homiletic Review. 


Eugéne Bersier, Prof.Wm.C. Wilkinson. 
The Ministry and Popular Education. Bishop J.H. Vincent. 
Serial Preaching. Prof. J.O. Murray. 

How Caz Economic Studies Help the Ministry? E.B.Andrews. 
Some Thoughts on Liturgics. Prof. F.V.N. Painter. 


Indian:Magazine and Review.—October. 


Hygiene in the Zenanas of India. Surgeon-Gen.C.h. Francis. 
Official and Social Relations Between Europeans and Orientals. 
Marriage Customs in Ancient India. Dr. Peterson. 

The Physique of Indian Students. Rahim Baksh. 


Irish Monthly. 
At Cork. Rosa Mulholland. 
Dr. Murray as an Edinburgh Reviewer. 
Letter of Thomas Carlyle. 
Rose Kavanagh.—II. The Editor. 


With an Unpublished 


Jewish Quarterly Review. —October. 


On Non-Hebrew Languages Used by Jews. Dr. A. Neubauer. 

The Prayer-Book According to the Ritual of England before 
1290. Professor David Kaufman. 

Critical Problems of the Second Part of Isaiah. —II. Professor 
T. K. Cheyne. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution. 


Mounted Infantry. Lieut.J.A.Penn, Jr. 

Formulas for Penetration of Armor. Lieut. L.G. Berry. 
Facts Relating to High Explosives. Lieut. -Col. J. P. Parley. 
Post Schools. Lieut. A.C.Sharpe. 

Sea-Coast Ammunition Service. Capt. James Chester. 
Battle Tactics. Capt. Frank H. Edmunds. 

Artillery Service in the Rebellion. Gen. J.C. Tidball. 
Coast Artillery Organization. Lieut.Sidney E. Stuart. 
The Summary Court. Col. John Hamilton. 

Range and Position Finding. Lieut.C. L. Best. 

Rapid Field-Sketching. Capt. W. Verner. 

Electricity for Military Operations. Maj.R.L.Hippisley. 
Letters on Artillery. Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.—September 30. 
(Quarterly. ) 
The Doncaster Meeting. W.Fream. 
The Trials of Threshing Machines at Doncaster. W. Anderson. 
The Trials of Cream Separators at Doncaster. J. A. Voeicker. 
ss Implements Exhibited at Doncaster. W. C. 
rown. 
The Farm Prize Competition of 1891. W.C. Brown. 
Juridical Review. —October. 
Portrait of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
Assimilation of the Law of Sale. Prof.R. Brown, 


Bills of Lading: a Mercantile Revolt. J.B.Sutherland. 
The French Bar.—II. G.W. Wilton. 


(Quarterly. ) 
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Leisure Hour. 


In Spite of Herself. New Serial. Leslie Keith. 

‘The Romance of Ancient Literature.—I. W.F. Petrie. 

Tunis, Tripoli, etc.: The Land of the Corsairs. S.J.Weyman. 
“Catholic Socialism.” Book by F.S. Nitti. Helen Zimmern, 
The Omnibus and Tram Horse of London. W.J.Gordon. 
Methods of ogee, Rev. Harry Jones. J 
Some Thoughts on the Poetry of the Century. John Dennis, 
‘The Nebule and their Place in the Universe. W.T. Lynn. 


Lend a Hand. 


Marriage and Divorce Carroll D. Wright. 

Leagues of Theosophical Workers. J.C. Ver Planck. 
Purification of Water. Charles F. Folsom. 

‘The Church and Poverty. 


Library.—October. 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Library Association. 
Address by the President (Robert Harrison). 
New Examination Scheme. 
Report on Library Appliances. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Some Colonial Love-Letters. Anne H. Wharton. 
Association Football. Frederick Wier. 

The Evolution of Money and Finance. H.Cowperthwait. 
The Restoration of Silver. John A. Grier. 

A Talk with George Alfred Townsend, 


Longman’s Magazine. 


The Spanish Story of the Armada.—III. J. A. Froude. 
The Basking Shark. Sir H.W.Gore Booth. 
Life in a French Province. Miss E.C. Price. 


Lucifer. —October 15. 


Theosophy and Christianity. 

The Eighth Wonder. Madame Blavatsky. 
My Unremembered Self. 

"The Seven Principles of Man.—Continued. 
An Outline of the Secret Doctrine. J 
The True Church of Christ.—Continued. J.W.B. Innes, 
Life and Death. A. Keightley. 


Ludgate Monthly. 


Theosophy. With Portrait. Annie Besant. 
The Tower and its Memories. C.R.B. Barrett, 
Lord Mayors. E.Gowing Scopes. 


Annie Besant, 


Macmillan's Magazine. 


Talma. A.F. Davidson. 
The Rights of Free Labor. 
Off the Azores. 

Mozart’s Librettist—Lorenzo da Ponte. 
Cowper’s Letters. J.C. Bailey. 
Philanthropy and the Poor Law. 


C. B. Roylance Kent. 


Mrs. Ross. 


Magazine of American History. 
Judge Charles Johnson McCurdy, 1797-1891. Martha J. Lamb. 
One Hundred Years of National Life. J.H. Patton. 
meeoen of the Negro into the United States. C. A. 
Stakely. 
The Fashion for Learning in Queen Isabella’s Reign. E.Spen- 
The Historic Games of Old Canada, Prosper Bender. 


A Journey to New England in 1831, Hon. Wm. H.Seward. 
Memoirs of the Siege of Quebec. 


The Menorah Monthly. 


Laurence Oliphant and the Colonization of Palestine, 
The Baron de Hirsch Fund. Myer S. Isaacs. 

The Sabbath Day of the Jew. Eugene Cohn. 

A Future Life. Prof.Henry A. Mott. 


Mind.—October. 
Belief. G.F.Stout. 
The Physical Basis of Pleasure and Pain.—II. H.R. Marshall. 
The Festal Origin of Human Speech. J. Donovan. 
Induction and Deduction. L.T. Hobhouse. 
Dr. Miinsterberg and Experimental Psychology. E.B.Titch- 
ener. 


The Missionary Herald. 


Annual Survey of the Work of the American Board, 1890-1891. 
True and False Economy in Missions. Rev. N.G. Clark, 
Responsibility Resulting from Missionary Growth. E. K 


Alden. 
The Cry of the Pagan World. Rev. Judson Smith. 
Summary of the Report of the Treasurer of the A.B.C.F.M. 
The Missionary Review of the World. 


Relation of Money to the Progress of Christ's Kingdom. 
Language of Nyassa Land in Relation to the Word of God. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Rev. L.H.Gulick. Dr.S.P. Leeds. 

Foreign Missions from the Standpoint of Art. W.B.Green, 
The Carry Epoch in Missions. Rev. D. L. Leonard. 

Cuba as a Mission Field. W.J.Moman. 

The Protestant Movement in Mexico. Eleanor P. Allen. 
The Causes of the Disturbances in China. 


Month. 


The Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of Treves. The Editor. 
Catholic England in Modern Times.—I. Rev. John Morris. 


Monthly Packet. 


Journalism as a Profession for Women. Fanny L. Green, 
A White Workroom. Emily C. Taylor. . 

The War of the Polish Election. 

Finger Posts in Faery Land. Christabel Coleridge. 


Murray’s Magazine. 
Mr. Henry James. © 
The First English Free Library and its Founders. John Taylor. 
Mrs. Barbauld and her Pupil. E.C. Rickards. 
Political Pamphlets by Men of Genius. F.C. Montague. 


The National Magazine. 


Explorations of North American Coast Previous to Hudson. 
B. F. DeCosta. 

Early American Literature. T.J.Chapman. 

The Ohio Society, and Ohio'in New York. J.H.Kennedy. 

De Soto’s Camps in the Chickasaw Country, 1540-41. T. H. 


Lewis. 
Ancient Methods of Punishment in Massachusetts. F.C.Ses- 


sions. 
The Pilgrims not Puritans, but Separatists. .D.W. Manchester. 
Were the Dutch on Manhattan Island in 1598? Daniel Van Pelt. 


National Magazine of India. —August. 


A Reply to Demetrius’ Solution of the Eurasian Problem. 
Orford. 


The National Review. 


The New Leader of the House of Commons. 

A Styrian Novelist. Helen Zimmern. 

The Chinese Atrocities. R.S.Gundry. 

The Morality of Animals. C. Lloyd Morgan. 

The Beginnings of Prince Bismarck. <A Prussian. 

A Temple of Silence. Evelyn Pyne. 

Evolution and Equality. Ambrose Cox. 

Land — A Plain Tale and a Warning. Gen. Bur- 
roughs. 

A Pe. oe Valley. W.Creswell. 

The Coming General Election 


Nature Notes. —October. 


Rev. Percy Myles. With Portrait. 

Shall We Destroy Wimbledon Park? Archibald Clarke. 

Superstitions Regarding Wild Flowers in the Selborne Country. 
W. M.E. Fowler. 


Newbery House Magazine. 


Church Progress in America.—Concluded, T.B. Preston. 

The Paris Press and the Poor. Edmund R.Spearman. 

Rev. Henry James Prince, Founder of Prince’s Agapemone. 
Editr Sellers. 

~— Monuments and Epitaphs, A.G. Hill. 

Wells and Well-worship. 


New Englander and Yale Review. 


The Official Ballot in Elections. Henry T. Blake. 

Ballot Reform in Pennsylvania. John B. Uhle. 

Ten Volumes of Thoreau. Joshua W. Caldwell. 
President Clap (of Yale College). 

Weeden’s Economic and Social History of New England. 


The New England Magazine 


The Home and Haunts of Lowell. Frank B.Sanborn. 

The Westminster Massacre. J.M. French. 

The Start from Delfshaven. Rev. Daniel Van Pelt. 

John Howard Payne’s Southern Sweetheart. Laura Speer. 
Why the South was Defeated. Prof. Albert B. Hart. 
Lowell and the Birds. 


New Review. 


Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris: Autumn, 1851.—Con- 
cluded. Thomas Carlyle. 

Sir John Lubbock and the London County Council. F. Harrison. 

Concerning Missionaries and the Troubles in China. C.K. Tuck 
erman. 

The British Museum and the British Public. Dr. Garnett. 

The Simian Tongue.—II. Professor R.L. Garner. 

The Union of Italy. Spencer Walpole. 

The Private Secretary: His Life and Duties. 

Training : Its Bearing on Health. —Concluded. 
Mackenzie. 

The Quintessence of Ibsenism. William Archer. 

A Ramble in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. T.W. Legh. 


Sir Morell 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Nineteenth Century. 


On Spurious Works of Art. Sir Charles Robinson. 

Unpublished Pages of Pepys’ Diary. H.B. Wheatley. 

‘The Christian Hell. James Mew. 

Is Man the Only Reasoner? James Sully. 

The “Mimes” of Herodas. C. Whibley. 

LS big at Pisa. Mrs. Ross. 

The Psychical Society’s Ghosts. A.Taylor Innes. 

~~ of Commons and the Church. Lord Stanley of 
erley. 

French Authors on Each Other. E. Delille. 

Is Our Yeomanry Worth Preserving? Earl of Airlie. 

Life in a Jesuit College. H.Dziewicki. 

Darwinism in the Nursery. Dr. Louis Robinson. 

My Critics Edward Dicey. 


North American Review. — 


Russian Barbarities and their Apologist. Hermann Adler. 

A Plea for Free Silver. D.W. Voorhees. 

Are French Novels Faithful to Life? Madame Adam. 

‘The Lack of Good Servants. Mrs.M.E.W.Sherwood. 

Our Business Prospects. Charles Stewart Smith. 

Women in English Politics. Justin McCarthy. 

How to Improve Municipal Government. By the Mayors of 
Baltimore, Buffalo, and St. Louis, and the ex-Mayor of Bos- 


ton. 
What Americans Can Do for Russia. Sergius Stepniak. 
Public and Private Debts. Robert P. Porter. 
Italy and the Pope.—I. Ex-Prime Minister Crispi. 


Outing. 


With the Humboldt Trappers. Charles H.Shinn. 

Field Trial Winners of 1890.—Concluded. E.H. Morris. 
Florida Razorbacks. J.M.Murphy. 

The Wild Goose in Nebraska. 

The Running Broad Jump.—Concluded. M.W. Ford. 

The National Guard of California. Lieut. W.R. Hamilton. 
A Plea for Style in Boxing. A. Austen. 

Football of 1891. Walter Camp. 

Canoeing on the Flathead. James Ollason. 


The Overland Monthly. 


Libraries and Librarians of the Pacific Coast. F.H.Clark. 
Gwin and Seward. W.M.Gwin and Evan G. Coleman. 
California Horse Farms. 

Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln. J.M.Scovel. 
The Administration of Law. E. A. Clark. 

Hannibal Hamlin. Enoch Knight. 

Calvin as Ruler. F.B. Perkins. 

What is Practical Education? E.H. Woodruff. 


Palestine Exploration Fund.—October. (Quarterly.) 


Herr Schick’s Reports. 

Report of Excavations at Tell-el-Hesy. F.J. Bliss. 

On the Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature of the Air in 
Palestine and in England in the Ten Years ending 1889. 


Photographic Quarterly.—October. 


The Transition Period. H.P. Robinson. 

Photography and Research. J. Hall Edwards. 

Choice and Treatment of Subjects. Rosario Aspa. 

Nature’s Light Scales as Rendered by Photography. H. D. 


Taylor. 
Art. br. Alfred Paterson. 
A Ramble in Spireland. Rev.T. Perkins. 


Photographic Reporter.—October. 


Order and Art. J.B.Gibbs. 

A Few Notes on the Changes which take place during the Pro- 
duction of a Photographic Negative and Ordinary Silver 
Print. J. Davies. 

Photography in Exploration and Surveying. Dr.J.Thompson. 

The Optics of the Projection Lantern. W. Ratcliffe. 


Popular Science Monthly. 


University Extension. Prof.C.H. Henderson, 
The Manufacture of Steel. Wm. F. Durfee. 
Do We Teach Geology? Robert T. Hill. 

Dress and Ornament.—III. Ornament. Prof. F.Starr. 
Possibilities of Economic Botany. Prof.G.L. Goodale. 
Lessons from the Census.—II. Carroll D. Wrights. 
Reef-knot Nets. Wm.Churchill. 

The Ethics of Confucius. Warren G. Benton. 

The Origin of Painting. M. Lazar Popoff. 

High Life (Mountain Butterflies). 

Sketch of James Curtis Booth. With Portrait. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly.—October. 


Calvinism and Confessional Revision. A.Knyper. 
The Universal Book (The Bible.) J.B.Shearer. 
iepionien of the Scriptures. John Pym Carter. 
God’s Problem for the South. A.L. Phillips. 
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sae of the Bible in the Original Languages. W.L.McPhee- 
e 


rs. 
Calvinism and Calvinism and Infant Salvation. W.L. Nourse. 
Alleged Discrepancies between the Books of Chronicles and 
ings. Lewis B. Paton. 
The Christian Endeavor Movement. James L. Howe. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—October. 


Eternal Retribution. Samuel H. Kellogg. 

Simon Peter in the School of Christ. George T. Purves. 
Hypothesis and Dogma in the Sciences. Charles W. Shields. 
The “New Psychology.” D.W. Fisher. 


The Prophecies of Balaam. Lewis B. Paton. 
The Vocabulary of the New Testament. J. Ritchie Smith. 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in America. 
Chambers. 
aaa Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. W. 
‘aven. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly.—October. 


Richard Baxter and Puritanism. R.G.G. 
The Synoptic Problem. Arthur S. Peake. 
The Genesis of Free National Schools. John H. Bell. 

Arthur Hugh Crough. J.W. Allison. 

as and the Supernaturalism of Scripture.—II. H.Ken- 


all. 
The Battle of Bothwell Brigg: Before and After. Anglo-Scotus. 
Christ’s Bible: The Old Testament as Known and Quoted by 
Christ. A.L. Humphries. 
Mohammedanism as I saw it During my Tour in the East. J. 
Ashworth. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics.—-October. 


The Element of Monopoly in Prices. J.A. Hobson. 

The Catholic Church and Economics. John J. Keane. 
The Kaweah Ex pl ma in Co-operation. Wm.C. Jones. 
Relation of Trades Unions to Apprentices. E.W. Bemis. 
The Toronto Street Railway. Arthur H. Sinclair. 

The Landed Theory of Profit: Achille Loria. 
The Statics and Dynamics of Distribution. J.B. Clark. 


Quarterly Review.—October. 


Archbishop Tait. 

The Bodleian Library. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Poaching. 

Laurence Oliphant. 

Taine on Napoleon I. 

English Realism and Romance, 

Warwick, the King-Maker. 

Church Progress and Church Defence. 
Executive Government and the Unionists, 


Quiver. 


About Church Bells. J.R.Rowbotham. 
On the Top of Mount Vesuvius. Prof. W.G. Blaikie. 


Review of the Churches.—October 15. 


The Reunion of Christendom. Mr.Gladstone and others. 

Leaders of Religious Thought and Action: The Bishop of St. 
Asaph and Rev. Dr. Brown. 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. With Portrait. W.T.Stead. 


Scottish Review.—October. (Quarterly. ) 


Witchcraft in Scotland. F. Legge. 

A Retrospect on the Euxine and the Caspian. 

Gaelic Historical Songs. 

The Norse Discovery of America. 

Beginnings of the Scotch Newspaper Press. J.D.Cockburn. 

Scotch Divines and English Bishops. Florence M’Cunn. 

The Former Proprietor of Abbotsford. Rev. P.J.Gloag. 

ion Government and Administration in Ireland. O’Connor 
orris. 


A. T. Sibbald. 


Scribner’s Magazine, 


Explorations in the Sierra Madre. Carl, Lumholtz. 

The Federation of Australia. Hon. Alfred Deakin. 

The United States Naval Apprentice System. A.B. Wyckoff. 
The Ocean Steamship as a Freight Carrier. J.H.Gould. 
The Picturesque bag J of Holland. Geo. Hitchcock. 

The Proposed Trans-Saharian Railway. Napoléon Ney. 

Mr. Lowell as a Teacher. 


Strand Magazine. 


W.S.Gilbert. Harry How. 

The Charge of the Light Brigade. Private Jas. Lamb. 

Notes on Jonathan’s Daughter. Max O’Rell. 

Portraits of the ex-Empress Eugénie, W.S. Gilbert, Dr. Samuel 
Smiles, Justin McCarthy, M.P., Charles Warner, Sir Morell 
Mackenzie. 

Tennyson's Early Days. J.E. Rogers. 

Smugglers’ Devices, 
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Sunday at Home. 


Tom Heron, of Sax. New serial. Evelyn Everett Green. 
Modern Discoveries and the Christian Faith —I. G.T.Stokes. 
Home Teaching for the Blind. Anne Beale. 38 


A Congregation Without a Choir—St. James's, Holloway. 
Curwen. 
The Religions of India Illustrated by their Temples. Rev.C. 
le 


erk. 
The Late Wm. Haigh Miller. With Portrait. 


Sunday Magazine. 


Pleasant Memories of Ceylon. Miss C.F.Gordon-Cumming. 
Christ’s Hospital and its Sons.—Conclusion. Rev. E.H. Pearce. 
James Gilmour, Missionary. A.W. W. Dale. 
Lago di Garda. W.C. Preston. 
Modern Idolatry. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Temple Bar, 


Dickens as an Art Critic. 
Eight Weeks’ Service in the German Army. 
Turenne. 
Some Famous Border Fights. 
The Treasury. 


Biblical Archeology and the Higher Criticism. 

What is Truth? Francis L. Patton. 

Rev. Edward Judson. R.T.Middleditch. 

Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox. T.L. “— 

The Science of Preaching.—III. v. Hugh Price Hughes, 
The United Service. 


Our Cavalry in Mexico. Lieut.-Col. W. B. Lane. 

Effect of Smokeless Powder on Future Wars. W.W. Knollys. 
History of the U.S. Frigate Constitution. Capt. H.D.Smith. 
Conquering the North Pole. J.C. Johnson. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 2. 
Bear-hunting in Siberia. (illus.) V.Waidman, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Littera- 
turen.—Quarterly. Brunswick. Heft 4. 
Grillparzer and the Spanish Drama. R.Mahrenholtz. 


Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig. October. 
Travel in Bosnia.—Continued. (lllus.) G. Pauli. 
Female Beauty among Primitive Races. E. Metzger. 
Daheim.—Leipzig. October 3. 
Louisa, Grand Duchess of Baden. With Portraits. 


zold. 
The Holy Coat at Treves. R. Bode. 


Ignaz Briill, Pianist and Composer. 
October 17. 


The late August Velhagen. With Portrait. R.Kénig. 
A Meeting with Moltke in 1889, Max Reichard. 


October 24. 


Madame Clara Schumann. With Portrait. 
The Siberian Railway. With Map. 
Oxford. G.Horn. 


Deutsche Litteraturzeitung.—Berlin. 7 marks quarterly. 
October 17. 
J.P. Mahaffy “On the Flinders Petrie Papyri.” H. Diels. 
October 24, 
The Rise of Christendom, by E. Johnson. 


L. von Pet- 


With Portrait. 


C. Siegfried. 


Deutsche Revue.—Berlin. November. 


Count Albrecht von Roon. XXX. 

The Eastern Question and the Turkish Constitution. Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell. 

Sixteen Years in the Workshop of Leopold von Ranke.—I. T. 
Wiedemann. 

Cornelius and Kaulbach in Diisseldorf.—Concluded. H. Miiller. 

Dante and India. A.de Gubernatis. 

Unpublished Letters of General Carnot to His Son, the Sena- 
tor. A. Kleinschmidt. 


Deutsche Worte.—Vienna. Quarterly. August-September. 

The Ethics of Property in Land. Prof.J. Platter. 

Paul Gihre’s “Three Months as an Artisan,”—I. 
Springer. 

The Bayreuth Festival. 


Dr. O. von 


OF REVIEWS. 


United Service Magazine. 


Field Marshal Count von Moltke on the Franco-German War of 
1870-71.—I. General Wolseley. 

The Dual Nature of Coast and Harbor Defence. 

The Progress of Modern Tactics. Bouguslawski. 

Manning the Navy. Capt.O.Churchill, R. N. 

The Conveyance of Troops by Sea. Colonel J.S. Rothwell. 

Forty-eight Hours in a Man-of-War. Constance Eaglestone. 

Russian Central Asia. A Correction. Major-General M.E. 


Haig, 
Our Military Weakness in India.—I. With Map. C.B.Norman. 
Soldiers’ Institutes. Major-Gen. Montgomery Moore. 
The Recruiting Question.—VIII. J. Byrne. 
Sandhurst and its Legends. Lieut.-Col. C. Cooper King. 


Welsh Review. 
To the Welsh People. The Editor. 
The Drink Question and Legislation. Lord Carmarthen. 
Love as the Begetter of gree Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
a of the Welsh Episcopal .Church. Rev. Elvet 
wis. 
Samoa. Sir Thomas Esmonde. 
The Movement for Free Schools. Thomas Ellis. 


Westward-Ho! 


The Opportunity for a New Magazine. 
Farming in the Red River Valley. 
— Nig shee Sn the Fourteenth Century. 

A Homely Issue (Mone. mene Nicolay Grevstad, 
A Pictorial Diary. A Peripatetic Photographer. 
Modern Methods of Illustration. W.H. Hyslop. 


Work, 


My Fiddle Case: How I Made It, 
Labor-saving Appliances on the Manchester Ship Canal. 


Artistic Lithography. 


Albert Shaw. 


MAGAZINES. 


October. 


Paul Giéhre’s Book.—Continued. 
The Agricultural Labor in Bondage and in Freedom. 
Bayreuth. —Continued. 


Frauenberuf.—Weimar. 
No. 9. Nursing of the Sick. H.Welten. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 11. 
Mozart and the Salzburg Festival. (Illus.) R.Genée. 
The Mohammedan Fakirs and Their Miracles. Dr. A. Ullrich. 
Laube’s Poetic Youth. J. Proelss. 
Rudolf Virchow. With Portrait. P.Grawitz. 
The Partition of Africa among the European Powers. With 


_— B. Forster. 
The Police and Crime in Berlin. (Illus.) P.Lingenberg. 
Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. October. 
John Henry Mackay, Ziirich Poet. With Portrait. 
Reuter. 
Kant’s Ethies. J.Duboc. 
Ideas and Ideals. Margarethe Halm. 
The Mozart Festival at Salzburg. Marie Herzfeld. 
Poems by John Henry Mackay. L. Kroidl and others. 
The Bayreuth Festival. Oskar Paniza. 
Christian F.D.Schubart. (1739-1791.) Representative of the 
Sturm und Drang Peri H. Solger. 
Der Gute Kamerad.—(For boys.) 
No.1. The Channel Bridge. (lllus.) 
Katholische Missionen.—Freiburg (Baden). 4 marks yearly. 
November. 
The ram Legend of St. Theodore of Amasia. 


Gabrielle 


Cillus.) A. 


André. 
Jakob Miiller and the Goa Mission. —Continued. 
Malo — in the South Seas and Its Inhabitants. 
André, 


Cllus.) A. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. October. 
Insurance against Sickness and Old Age in Practice. 
Octzen. 
Theodor Korner, 
Count von Moltke. 


L. von 


A. Brachmann., 


Literarische Rundschau fiir das Katholische Deutschland. — 
Freiburg (Baden). October. 
New Catholic Poetry. Review of Poems by Drives, Ludwigs, 
and others. 
The ~~ Question and the Sermon, C.Keppler van Heem- 
stede, ee 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Magazin fiir Litteratur.—Berlin. Quarterly. October 3. 


Strindberg as Peasant Novelist. A. Kerr 
The Theosophic Madness in England. ‘Karl Blind. 
October 10. 

Konrad Ferdinand Meyer, Poet and Novelist. 
Stern. 

Gustav Schwarzkopf, Realist, Novelist, Satirist, and Dramatist 
—a Modern Juvenal. T. von Soenosky. 

Stundism in Russia. C.Werchshagen. | 

The Realistic Movement in France Thirty Years Ago. 


October 17. 


Sexual Problems. F.Servaes. 
Russian Art. Hermann Bahr. 


Moritz von 


E. Zola. 


Moderne Rundschau.—Vienna. October 1. (Second Edition 
after confiscation, on account of articles by R. Fischer, B. 
Riittenauer, and E. M. Kafka.) 

Objectivity. Leo Berg 

The Emancipation of the Man. 

Maurice Barrés. Loris. 

The Condition of Labor in North Bohemia. Dr.Joachim. 


Marie Herzfeld. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna. October 1. 


Marie Wilt. With Portrait. Dr. M. Dietz. 
Theodor Kérner and Music.—II. H.Gliicksmann. 


October 20 
Grillpazzer and Music. 
Supplement on Organ Music at Church Services. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. 


November. 
Marquis di Rudini and Italian Politics. With Portrait. 
Moltke as a Teacher.—I. Felix Dahn. : 
A Race Struggle in the New World. R. Grazer. 
Robert Hamerling as a Philosopher. E.G. Lamezan. 
The Theatre in England. W.F. Brand. 
Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. October 7. 
The Siege of Paris. 
Napoleon and the Conquest of India in 1808. G. Roloff. 
The New Schlegel-Tieck Shakespeare. M. Bernays. 
Political Correspondence—Turkish Politics. England’s For- 
eign Policy. The European Situation. The Manceuvres, 
ete. 


Romanische Revue.—Vienna. September 15. 
The New Nationality Politics in Hungary. 


Schorer’s Familienblatt.—(Salon Ausgabe.) Berlin. 


Berlin Sixty Years Ago.—I. (lllus.) A.O.Klausmann. 

Marcella Sembrich, Prima Donna. With Portrait. 

Insomnia. Dr.S.Scherbel. 

Nationality and Handwriting: Graphological Study.—I. (illus. ) 
W. Langenbruch. < : 

The Secret of the Welfenschloss. With Portrait of Princess 
Sophia Dorothea. 

Electricity in the House. G.Stein. 

The Wife and the Home. —I. 

Heft 2. 

Theodor Kérner. (illus.) A. Kohut. 

Rudolf Virchow. With Portrait. Dr.G. Kern. 

Berlin Sixty Years Ago.—Continued. 

Nationality and Handwriting.—Concluded. 

Arno Klefiel, Composer. With Portrait. 

Ostrich Farming in South Africa. (illus.) H. Ludwig. 


Heft 1. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques.—Quar- 
terly. Paris. October 15. 
The Growth of Nationality in the United States. 
The Conversion of the English Debt. P.Le Miére 
The ete Protectorates: Organization and Administration. 
re ty <tr! 
The Ne uestion in the United States. G. Pigeonneau. 
The Poli ties Situation in Austria. Karel-Kramer. 
The Money of Indo-China, A. Arnauné. 


E. Boutmy. 


Bibliothdque Universelle et Revue Suisse.—Lausanne. 
October. 


Graphology. A. Glardon. 
™ po elopments of Transatlantic Navigation. G.Van Mur- 


Through the Caucasus. Notes and Impressions of a Botanist.— 
VI. 


E. Leiver. ; 
Robert Buchanan. L. Quesnel. 
Women in Politics. A. de Claparéde. 
Chroniques Parisian, German, English, Russian, Swiss, and 


Political. 


Sphinx.—Gera (Reuss). October. 


and Pre-existence. Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Mancesa: The Mystic Training of the Jesuits. F.A.Schmid. 
The System of Individualistic Monism. Dr.R. von Koeber. 
ioe Death Penalty. Adolf Garf von Spreti. 

Spiritualistic Experiences. A. Butscher. 
T 1e Early History of Somnambulism. C. Kiesewetter. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Catholic).—Freiburg (Baden). 
October 21. 

The Philosophy of Scientific Socialism.—II. H. Pesch. 

What Is the Origin of the Name “ America”?—I. 

Photography of the Heavens.—II. J.G. Hagen. 


Immortalit 


Heft 4. 
With Por- 


Cilus.) 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. 


Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Bride and Wife. 
trait of Marie von Moltke, née Burt.—I. 
The Valley of the Altmiihl, a Tributary of the Danube. 
The German Dailies. (lus.) O.Klaussmann. 
Christian Friedrich. Daniel Schubart. (lllus.) 
Erfurt. (Illus. ) 
Anna Luise Karsch, Cillus.) Dr. A. Kohut. 
Arco, the Austrian Paradise. 
Supplement— Full Steam Ahead! 
With Portrait. 


Nature Poetess. 
(illus. ) 
Novel by August Niemann. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 2. 


On the Moselle. (Illus.) K.Kollbach. 

The Kirner Centenary. (Illus.) E.Gorsse. 
Sponges. (Illus.) M. Braun. 
The Discovery of Pharaoh. 
The German Laws for the Protection of Workmen. 
Colombo. (illus.) P.Neubaur. 

Modern Realism. K. Frenzel. 

Types from the ie ong ¢ Spagna, Rome. 
Beggars and Begging arriott. 
Marienburg and the | 00 no 
Hermann Sudermann. With Portrait. 


dilus.) Heinrich Brugsch. 
Dr. L. Fuld, 


dllus.) C.Gurlitt. 


Clus.) E Wichert. 


Westermann's Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.—Bruns- 
wick. November. 
Henry Schliemann and His Work. (Illus.) A.  Msbehinater. 
Richard Wagner and the Opera Chorus. 0. Bie 
Bayreuth: Reminiscences. (lIllus.) G. Horn. 
Weimar’s Society and Journal Chaos. (Illus.) 
Kretschmann., 


Lily von 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. October 15. 


Literary Life in Tyrol. Dr. A. Mayr. 

Literature and the Theatre of To-day. 
Berger. 

Hungarian Literature, 1860-1890. Dr. A.Silberstein. 

London Street Literature. Annie Bock. 


Dr. A.Freiherr von 


Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst.—-Leipzig. October. 


Anton Springer. With Portrait. W. von Seidlitz. 

The Dome of Fiinfkirchen and Its Restoration. 
Schaeffer, 

Heinrich Weltring’s Bronze Group of Nymphs at Karlsruhe. 
Clus.) W. Liibke. 

The Weber Gallery at ‘Hamburg. Cillus. ) 

ee © Oriental Carpets at Vienna. (Ililus.) O. vom 

‘alkei. 
The Drinking Cup of the Town Veere, 1546. (Illus.) J.Les~ 


sing. 


dllus.) G: 


MAGAZINES. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. 
Twenty-one Years among the Normans. —III. 


October 20. 
Mme. Stenhouse. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts. 


The Dionysius of Praxiteles. M.Salomon Reinach. 
Andrea Verrochio and the Tomb of Francesca Tornabuoni. 
Eugéne Miintz. 

The Cast of the Face of Henry IV. Germain Bapst. 

Contemporary Artists. Paul Lefort. 

Gothic Arts. L.de Fourcaud. 

Thomas Lawrence. T. de Wyzema. 
L’Initiation.—Paris.. October 1. 

Alchemy at Paris in ron Middle Ages. 

Vivisection. M. de Vé 

The Life of a Dead nad “Continued. 


Nouvelle Revue.—October 1. 


Carlyle’s Journal of a Futile Excursion to Paris. 
Europe and Alsace-Lorraine. Th. Funck-Brentano. 


J.Lermina. 


T. Carlyle. 
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ae of Moral and Political Science ~ Courcelle 

Seneuil. 

The Algerian Insurrection of 1871. Alfred Rambaud. 

Diplomatic Bohemia. Prosper Mori. 

‘Contemporary Literature in Spain. Leo Quesnel. 

‘The Education of Woman. Madame Anna Lampériére. 

A Madman’s Manuscript. F.Mazade. 

Protection and Free Trade in the Chamber of Deputies. Maurice 
Charnay. 

Théodule Ribot. Frederic Loliée. 

English Tactics. L.S.D. 

On Returning from Germany. Edouard Fustin. 


October 15. 
‘The Catholic Movement and General Politics. Jules Bonjean. 
The Algerian Insurrection of 1871. Alfred Rambauc. 
Racing Paris. Croqueville. 
The Civil War in Chili. Maximiliano Ibafiez. 
Diplomatic Bohemia. Prosper de Mori. 
The Writing Mania. Antoine Albalat. 
Jealousy. Jean Psichari. 
Vines. D’Orenzoff. 
Boulanger, Parnell. 
‘The Brisson Scheme. 


Frederic Loliée. 
Commandant Z. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. October 1. 


Lohengrin. A.Soubies. 


October 15. 
The Modern Arab Theatre. J.D. Beckmann. 
Madame Melba, Prima Donna. M. Bourguet. 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. October 3. 


The Immortality of a Literary Name and the Immortality of a 
Literary Work. Paul Stapfer. 


October 10. 
Modern Ideas in the Books of M. de Vogiié. 
The Newspaper of Yesterday and To-day. 
October 17. 
P. Lafitte. 


H. Bérenger 
E. Dubief. 


The Lessons of Boulangism. 

English Policy in Egypt. 
October 24. 

The Manceuvres: Results and Moral. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—October 1. 


My Cousin Antoinette. M. Mario Uchard. 

M.de Villéle. M.Charles de Mazade. 

‘The Tithe Agitation in Wales. M.Julien Decrais. 

A Monk in the Year 1000. M.Emile Gebhart. 

Syndicates and Workmen’s Pensions. Duc de Noailles. 
arshal Macdonald. M.Camille Rousset. 

Two French Missions to the Niger. G. Valbert. 

Victor Hugo after 1830. F. Brunetiére. 


October 15. 

‘My Cousin Antoinette. M. Mario Uchard. 

Marshal Macdonald. Camille Rousset. 

The Main Conclusions of Contemporary Psychology. 
Kouillée. 

Freedom of.Combination. Pierre Dareste. 

‘The Days of Marie de France. Joseph Bédier. 

France and African Slavery and the Right of Search, 
Desjardins. 

Economic: Italy. 


Alfred 


Arthur 
Vilfredo Pareto. 


October 1. 
With Portrait. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 

Jean Moréas and Georges Rodenbach, Poets. 
A. Bonneau. 

M. Bonvalot’s Travels in Thibet. 


G. Regelsperger. 
October 15. 


With Map. J. Haussmann. 
Cillus.) W.de Fonvielle. 


With Portrait and Map. 


Manipur. 
Ballooning. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Nuova Antologia.—October 1. 
Letters and Documents of Baron Bettino Ricasoli. 
The Future Conclave. R. de Cesare. 
Treaties of Commerce. V. Ellena. 
Duke Charles Emanuel of Savoy. 
The 20th September: A Sketch. 
Theodore Kérner. G. Chiarini. 

October 16. 
Aristide Gabelli. E. Mari. 
Contemporary Socialism. G. Boccardo. 
The End of an Irish Agitator. (A biographical account, in 
which Parnell is compared to Mark Antony.) 

October Second and Its Consequences. R. Benghi. 
-Moltke and the War of 1870. 8. Zanelli. 


G. Finali. 


G. Boglietti. 
Paulo Fambri. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Revue de Famille.—Paris. October 1. 
The Evolution of the Operette. F.Sarcey. 
October 15. 


A College in the Eighteenth Century—The College of Vannes, 
Jules Simon 
On the Authenticity of the Prophets. James Darmesteter. 


Revue Francaise.—(Geographical.) Paris. October 1. 
Father Hue and His Critics. H. d’Orléans, 
The Massacres in China With Map. 
The Celestial Empire and Sir Robert Hart. 
The Sigri Incident. With Map. Le Nocher. 
Réunion and Madagascar, 
The Chinese Fleet. 

October 15. 


The Country os the Somalis. 
Madagascar: Cost of the Protectorate. L. Radiguet. 


L. Radiguet. 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. October. 


Signor Crispi.—Concluded. Comte Jos. Grabinsky. 
The Origins of Socialism. Prosper Saey. 


Revue de l’Hypnotisme.—Paris. October, 


Notes on the Pedagogue. M.Gréard. 

Thought-Reading.—Continued. J.Tarchanoff. 

Definition and Conception of the Words “Suggestion” and 
“Hypnotism.” Dr. Bernheim. 


Revue Mensuelle de 1l’Ecole d’Anthropologie.—Paris. 
; October 15. 


The Past and the Future of Religious Thought. C. Letourneau. 


Revue du Monde Catholique —Paris. October. 


The Labor Contract. E. van der Smiesen. 
The Declaration of War in 1870 —Concluded. 
France and Tonkin, L Robert. 

The Social Movement _U Guérin. 

Brother André: Episodes of the War of 1870-71. 


F. Pichereau. 


Capt. Blanc. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. October 3. 
The French Exhibition at Moscow. A. Moreau. 


October 10. 


Births in the Rural Districts of France. 
Crime, Climate, and Food. L.Proal. 


A. Dumont. 


October 17. 


Bacteriological Institutes in France and Abroad. 

The Life of Aquatic Insects. L C Miall. 

Cholera in Spain in 1890. M. Hauser. ; 

A Universal Time at the Geographical Congress at Berne. E, 
Mareuse. 

The Great Wall of China, E. Martin. 

The Right Hand: Left-handedness, according to Sir Daniel 


Wilson. 
October 24. 


Births in Rural France.—Continued. 
Artificial Rain. M.Houston. 


E. Duclaux. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. October 15. 


On the Universality of the Social Question. A.Toubeau. 

An —-* Sociology: Review of M. Tarde’s Book. — Con- 
cluded. 

The Fabian Society.--Concluded. J.Magny. 

Socialism and Catholicism. A. Veber. 

Lohengrin Gervaise. 

The Social Movement. A. Veber. 


MAGAZINES. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—October 1. 
Baron Bettino Ricasoli, A. Gotti. 
A Maritime Florence. A.V. Vecchi. 

The Allegoric Greyhound of the “Divina Commedia.” G. 
Fenardi. 
The Holy Land. Carlo del 

Pizzo. ; 
The Divina at Milan illustrated by C.Boito. A.Galassini. 
The Question of Divorce at the Third Legal Congress. X. 
October 16. 
A nee Statesman of Last Century, Petro Verri. G. Bog- 
ietti. : 
On the Origin of the Temporal Power. A Dialogue. G.Cassanl. 
The Crimean Expedition. —Continued, A.di Saint-Pierre. 
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Rassegna delle Scienze geologiche in Italia.—Vol. I., No. 1. 
September 20. 
The Eruption of Vesuvius on June 7, 1891. 
vis. 
The Earthquake in Verona. A. Govian. 
The of Pius VI. and the Second of Subiaco. 
Geological Notes on the Island of Linosa. G.Trabucco. 


H. J. Johnston 


THE SPANISH 


Revista Contemporanea.—September 30 and October 15. 

On se Antiquity and Importance of Spanish Periodical Litera- 
ture. Don Juan P.Criado y Dominguez. 

The Year’s Art and Literature at Valencia. —Concluded. 
J. Casafi. 

Torrents and Repopulation. Don Jori Secall. 

Forms of Government.—VIII. Don Dannap Isern. . 

The Descendants of Apollo. Don Luis.Canovas. 

The Beginnings of Spanish Poetry. Don Juan Pires de Guz- 


Don 


man. 
A Visit to Gibraltar. Don Eliseo Guardiola Valero. 
Espaiia Moderna.—October 1 
The Letter of Christopher Columbus, Stier Discov ery of the 
New World. José M. Asensio. 


THE DUTCH 


De Gidg, 


Dr. Kollewyn’'s Life of Bilderdijk. Prof. A. Pierson. 
Dutch Dykes on French Foundations. R.P.J.Tutein Nolthen- 


ius. 
The 2ist Netherlands Linguistic and Literary Congress. L. 
Simons. 
On Aristotle’s “Constitution of Athens.”—I. Dr.H..J. Polak. 
Johannus Borboom, Dutch Artist. H.L. Berckenhoff. 
Cromwell’s Attempt to Bring About Coalition between the 
Dutch and British Republics. Prof. W.G. Brill 


La Civilta Cattolica.—October 3. 
Sacred Music and Ecclesiastical Prescriptions. 
The Encyclical of the Holy mse Leo XIII. — Conclusion. 
October 
The Encyclical Letter of the Holy Father on the Rosary. (Latin 
and English. ) 
The Vatican in the Autumn of 1891. 
Recent Excavations in the Necropolis of Vulci. 


MAGAZINES. 


Faust in Music.—IV. Arturo Campion. 

Elegy to the Memory of My Daughter Carmencita. 
Calixto Oynela. 

The Siege of Gibraltar, by the Second Count of Niebla (1433). 
José de Guzman el Bueno y Padilla. 


Poem. 


L’Avenc.—September 30. 
- sire —IV. Illusions and Delusions. Ignasi 


Popular Anthro 
Valenti Vivé 

Good Ink.—Literary Style. J.M. Guardia, 

In the Woods. Poem. Josep Franquesa y Gomis. 

The Roman Tomb at Floret. (illus,) E.Canibell. 


MAGAZINES. 


G. A. Wilken, 1847-1891. Prof.W. van der Vlugt. 
Five Poems. Héléne Swarth. 

Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift.— October. 
David Joseph Bles. Dr. Jan van Brink 
The Prevention of Consumption. J. W. Deknatel. 

Vragen des Tijds.—October. 

Pope Leo XIII. and the Labor Question. Mr.S. Van Houten. 
Insurance for Workmen in Contracts, R.Tutein Nolthenius. 
Government Coffee Culture in Java, L. Wessels. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Tilskueren, 


The Border: a one-act drama. Axel Strenbuch. 

What May Be Expected from the Trade Law Commission. 
J. Schovelin. 

A Modern Restaurant in an Old. 

Charles Baudelane. Johannes Jorgenssen. 

The Theatres. Wilhelm Moller, 


Nordisk Tidskrift. 


The Light of the Future. D.Isaachsen. 

Some Extracts from the History of the Devastations on the 

_, East Coast of Sweden. S.J. Boethius. 

Niels W.Gade, Angul Hammerich. 

Skilling Magasin.—No. 39. 

Jules Grévy. With Portrait. 

Germany, France, and European Politics in General. 
Blowitz, 


M. de 


No. 40. 


Finland and Her Men: I.—Agathon Meuranm. With Portrait. 
Suomalainen. 


Eilef Peterssen, Artist. Andreas Aubert. 

The Art of Cookery among the Esquimaux. 
No. 41. 

With Portrait. (See No. 40, 


Dr. F. Nansen, 


Les Mechlin. Finland and Her 
Men.) 

Through Siberia in Winter-time. 

Jenny Lind, 

Boulanger. A. Raeder. 

Parnell. 

From Forest, Mount and Sea. 


George Kennan. 


Gustav Skréger. 
Dagny.—Stockholm. No. 6. 
Woman in the Post-Office Service. 

Country Life in Sweden. Clarinda. 

Items on the Woman’s Suffrage Question. 

The Holy Birgitta’s Fifth Centenary Anniversary. 
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C. Cornhill. 
Calcutta Review. 
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Ch. M. Church Monthly. 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly Review 
O. J. Chambers’s Journal. 
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Cas. M Cassier’s Magazine. 
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Cos. Cosmopolitan. 
Cc. R. Contemporary Review. 
Crit. R Critical Review. 
Cc. a. J Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
Cc. W Catholic World. 
D. Dial. 
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D. R. Dublin Review. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. 
Econ. R. Economic Review. 
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Eng. M Engineering Magazine. 
E. H. English Historical Review. 
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c. R Edinburgh Review. 
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Ux. Expositor, 
Forum. 
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Great Thoughts. 
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Help. 

Harper’s Magazine. 
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Nat. Nationalist. 
Nat. R National Review. 
Nat. M National Magazine. 
i ak Nineteenth Century. 
N. E. New Englander and Yale Re 
view. 
N. E. M. New England Magazine. 
New R. New Review. 
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0. Outing. 
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Review. 
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Psy. R. Proceedings of the Society for 
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J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
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Q. J. G.S. Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
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Scot. G. M. Scottish Geographical Maga- 
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Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
Str. Strand. 
Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Sun. H Sunday at Home. 
Syd. Q. Sydney Quarterly. 
T. Bi Temple Bar. 
‘Tim Timehri. 
Tin. Tinsley’s Magazine. 
Treas, Treasury. 
U.S. United Service. 
U.S. M. United Service Magazine. 
W. P. M. Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine. 
WH. Westward-Ho! 
W. BR. Westminster Review. 
: Young England. 
¥. Young Man. 
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Abbotsford, The Former Proprietor of, P.J.Gloag, ScotR, Oct. 


Abbot, E.A., and his “Philomythus,” CritR, Oct. 


Afoot, C. 
Africa: 


Dawn in Nyassaland, Dr. D. K. Cross, Black. 

The Land of the Corsairs, 8. J. Weyman, LH. 

The Trans-Saharian Railway, Napoléon Ney, Scrib. 
Africa and the European Powers, A.S. White, Harp. 


AfWfalfa Farming, J.B.Walker, Cos. 
Algerian Hills, Dr. J.E.Taytor, GM. 
Algiers, C.R. Black on, GW. 
Ambassadors and their Duties, CSJ. 
America, Norse Discovery of, ScotR, Oct. 


American State Legislation in 1891, Wm. B.Shaw, RR. 
Ancient Literature, Romance of, W.F. Petrie, LH. 


Animals: 


Morality of Animals, C. Lloyd Morgan, NatR. 


Do Animals Reason? James Sully, NC. 


Apparitions and the Supernaturalism of Scripture, PMQ, Oct. 


Aquinas Resuscitatus, ACQ. 





Archeology in the Carlisle Museum, Chancellor Ferguson, Ant. 
a Aberrations —I., The Edison Building, N. Y., 


ARec. 
Architecture? What is, Barr Ferree and H.W. Desmond, ARec. 


Architecture: 


Skeleton Construction, Wm. J. Fryer, ARec. 
Byzantine Architecture—II., Prof. Aitchison, ARec. 


Difficulties of Modern Architecture, A. 
of, Rev.G. T. Stokes, SunH. 


Aristides, Apolog 


D.F. Hamline, ARec. 


y, 
Armada, Spanish Story of, J.A. Froude, Long. 


Army Matters: 


Mounted Infantry, Lieut. J.A.Penn, JMSI. 

Post Schools, Lieut. A.C.Sharpe, JMSI. 

Battle Tactics, Capt. Frank H. Edmunds, JMSI. 
The Summary Court, Col. John Hamilton, JMSI. 
Rapid Field Sketching, Capt. W. Verner, JMSI. 
The Progress of Modern Tactics, USM. 


The Conveyance of Troops by Sea, Col. J.S. Rothwell, USM. 
Soldiers’ Institutes, Maj. -Gen. M. Moore, USM. 
The Recruiting Question, J. Byrne, USM. 
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Eight Weeks’ Service in the German Army, TB. 
The French Armies, Sir C. Dilke, FR. 
Sea-Coast Ammunition Service, Capt. James Chester, JMSI. 
ae for Military Operations, ag Epica 4 JMSI. 
Our Cavalry in Mexico, Lieut.-Col. W.B. Lane, US. 
The Effect of Smokeless Powder, Col. W. W. Knollys, US. 
Art Life, Herbert D.Croly, ARec. 
Art? What are Americans Doing in, F.D. Millet, CM. 
Artillery: 
Artillery Service in the Rebellion, Gen. J.C. Tidball, JMSI. 
Range and Position Finding, Lieut. C. L. Best, JMSI. 
Coast Artillery Organization, Lieut.S. E. Stuart, JMSI. 
Letters on Artillery, Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe, JMSI. 
Artist, A Great German—Adolf Menzel, C. Marr, CM. 
Astronomy: The Nebule and their Place in the Universe, LH. 
Astronomers, Women as —I., Esther Singleton, Chaut. 
Athletics: Rugby-School Games, L. Knowles, EI. 
Austria in 1848-49, ER, Oct. 
Australia, The Federation of, Hon. Alfred Deakin, Scrib. 
Authorship, Pleasures of, Julian Hawthorne, BelM. 
Balaam, e Prophecies of, Lewis B. Paton, PRR. 
Balfour, A.J., New Leader of the House of Commons, NatR. 
Ballot, The Official, in Elections, H.T. Blake, NE. 
Ballot Reform in Pennsylvania, J.B.Uhle, NE. 
Ballot Reform, Recent Progress in, F.G. Mather, AR. 
Balmaceda, Parnell, Boulanger and, Three Fallen Leaders, RR. 
Barbauld, Mrs., and her Pupil, E.C. Rickards, Mur. 
Barnardo, Dr., and his Homes, Archdeacon Farrar, RC, Oct. 
Batalha and Alcobacga (Portugal), A.S.Crowninshield, Cos. 
Battle-Ship, Limits of the, Wm. Kent, CM. 
Baxter, Richard, and Puritanism, PMQ, Oct. . 
Belief, G.F.Stout on, Mind, Oct. 
Bernard, Saint, CW. 
Beauties of the South, Famous, Daisy Fitzhugh, Dem. 
Bersier, Eugéne, Prof. W.C. Wilkinson, HomR. 
Bible: Discrepancies between Chronicles and Kings, PQ, Oct. 
Bible, Study of the, in the Original Languages, PQ, Oct. 
Bible, The, the Universal Book, J.B.Shearer, PQ, Oct. 
— Archeology and the Higher Criticism, Treas. 
irds: 
The Finch Family, C. 
Kingfishers, F. Finn, GW. 
Bismarck, Prince, NatR. 
Blind, Home Teaching for the, Anne Beale, SunH. 
Bodleian wre QR, t. 
Boiler Plates, Welding and Flanging, CasM. 
Book, The Universal (the Bible), J.B.Shearer, PQ, Oct. 
Booth, James Curtis, Sketch of, PS. 
Botany, Possibilities of Economic, Prof.G.L.Goodale, PS. 
Border Fights, Famous, TB 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, A Ramble in, T.W. Legh, NewR. 
Bothwell Brig, The Battle of: Before and After, PMQ, Oct. 
Boulanger, Parnell, and Balmaceda—Three Fallen Leaders, RR. 
Boxing, A Plea for “Style” in, A. Austen, O. 
Boyne, The Battle of the, and the Sieges of Limerick, ACQ. 
Brazil, A Pioneer (Rev. A. G. Simonton) and his Plans for, 
Y 


HA. 

Bretons at Home, C.W. Wood, Arg. 
Brick Tea, CJ, Oct. 
British Museum and the British Public, Dr.Garnett, NewR. 
Bronté Family, The, Bkman. 
Building Laws—Wherein they are Useful, E. Henry, EngM. 
Building Laws—Why I Oppose them, J.B. Robinson, EngM. 
Burmans, The, and Buddhism, Dom. A. Amandoline, CW. 
Business Prospects, Our, Charles Stewart Smith, NAR. 
Butler’s Gen., College Life, EdB. 
Butterflies, Mountain, PS. 
Byron at Pisa, Mrs. Ross, NC. 
Cabmen, The London, An Improvement Scheme, WR. 
Ceesar,The Paganism of, D.A.O’Sullivan, ACQ. 
Cairo in 1890—II.,Constance Fennimore Woolson, Harp. 
California: 

San Francisco Vigilance Committees, W. T. Coleman, CM. 

King’s River Cafion, a Rival of the Yosemite, J. Muir, CM. 

The National Guard of California, Lieut. R. Hamilton, O. 
Calvin as a Ruler, F. B. Perkins, OM. 
Calvinism and Calvinism and Infant Salvation, PQ, Oct. 
Calvinism and Confessional Revision, A. Knyper, } % Oct. 
Cambridge, The University of, Katharine Tynan, CW. 
Camorra, The Two Sicilies and the, J. A. Mooney, ACQ. 
Canada, Sir John Macdonald and, WR. 
Canadian Mountains, Some Impressions of the, GGM. 
Cancers and other Tumors, Treatment of, B. F. Curtis, Harp. 
Canoeing on the Flathead, James Ollason, O. 
Carlyle, Thomas: 

An Unpublished Letter by (on Dr. Murray), IrM. 

Carlyle and Ruskin (two letters), EI. 

The Excursion to Paris, 1851, NewR. 

The Carlyles and a Segment of their Circle, Bkman. 
Catacombs, The Roman, Rev. Robert Seton, ACQ. 
Catholic Church: 

Catholic England in Modern Times, Rev. J. Morris, M. 

The Holy Coat of Treves, M. 

Life in a Jesuit College, H. Dziewieki, NC. 

= Catholic Church and Economics, J. J. Keane, QJEcon, 

Jet. 

Catholic Literature, English, Deveseeneaes of, ACQ. 
Census, Lessons from the—II., Carroll D. Wright, PS. 
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Sd = fea Memories of, Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming, 
SunM. 
Charity Organization? What is, R.W. DeForest, CRece. 
Chili*’s Great Need (Christian Education), ChHA. 
China: 
The Riots in China, Black. 
The Missionaries and the Trouble in China, NewR. 
The Chinese Atrocities, R.S.Gundry, NatR. 
The Affairs of China, ER, Oct. 
The Causes of the Disturbances in China, MisR. 
Celestial Foot Distortion, Archie Stockwell, Dem. 
Silver-Mining among the Chinese, John A.Church, EngM. 
Christendom, Reunion of, Conference at Newcastle and Speech 
by W.T.Stead, Help; W.E.Gladstone and others on, RC, 
Oct. 
Christian Endeavor Movement. The, James L. Howe, PQ, Oct. 
Christian Hell, The, James Mew, NC. 
Christianity and Morals, ChQ, Oct. 
Christ’s Bible, A.L. Humphries, PMQ, Oct. 
Christ’s Knowledge as Man, ChQ, Oct. 
Christ’s Hospital, Rev. E. H. Pearce, SunM. 
Church Bells, About, J. F. Rowbotham, Q. 
Church, The, and Poverty, LAH. 
Church of England: 
The House of Commons and the Church, Lord Stanley, NC. 
Church Progress and Church Defence, QR, Oct. 
The Prayer Book before 1290, Prof. D. Kaufmann, JewQ, Oct. 
Church Progress in America, T.B. Preston, NH. 
Church, The Temple, Dr. H. Hayman, NH. 
Clark Papers, The, Frederic Harrison, EH, Oct. 
Classical Question, Von Asbeth on the, EdB. 
Clap, President (of Yale College), NE. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh, J.W. Allison, PMQ, Oct. 
Coal-Mining, Perils of, C.J. Norwood, EngM. 
College. The Policy of the Small, Wm. DeWitt Hyde, EdR. 
Colonists, Domestic and Social Life of the, E.E. Hale, Chaut. 
Confucius, The Ethics of, W.G. Benton, PS. 
Congregation without a Choir, J.S.Curwen, SH. 
Congress and the Cabinet, Gamaliel Bradford, AAPS. 
Conservative Apologetics, Prof. E.H.Johnson, AR. 
Constitution, History of the Frigate, Capt. H.D.Smith, US. 
Contemporary History: The World Drama, Help. 
Co-operation, The Kaweah Experiment in, W.C. Jones, QJ Econ, 
Oct. 
Co-operative Movement, W.A.S.Hewins, EconR, Oct. 
Cowper's Letters, J.C. Bailey, Mac. 
Cowper and his Localities, Canon Benham, GW. 
Cox, Dr.Samuel Hanson, with portrait, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Treas, 
Crime, Prevention of, Dr. F. Townies, IJE, Oct. 
Dante Literature, Some Recent, William M. Payne, D. 
Darwinism and Socialism, T. Kirkup, EconR, Oct. 
Darwinism in the Nursery, Dr. L. Rebinson, N.C. 
Debts, Public and Private, Robert P. Porter, NAR. 
DeSoto’s Camps in the Chickasaw Country, 1540-41, NatM. 
Diary, A Pictorial, A Peripatetic Photographer, WH. 
Dicey, Edward, on his Critics, NC. 
Dickens, Charles, Letters of, to Wilkie Collins—III., Harp. 
Dickens, Charles, as an Art Critic, TB. 
Distribution, The Statics and Dynamics of, J.B. Clark, QJEcon, 
Oct. 
Divorce, Marriage and, Carroll D. Wright, LAH. 
Dress and Ornament—III., Ornament, Prof. F.Starr, PS. 
Earwigs, E. A. Butler on, K. 
Economics, The Catholic Church and, J.J. Keane, QJEcon, Oct, 
Education: See also contents of Educational Review and Edu- 
cation. 
What is Practical Education? Edwin H. Woodruff, OM. 
Grievances of Elementary-School Teachers, T. A. Organ, CR. 
The Genesis of Free National Schools, J.H. Bell. PMQ, Oct. 
Education in a Typical Swiss Town, Prof. Eberli, RR. 
Religion in Education, Brother Azarias, ACQ. 
Why Education should be Free, M. Hennessy, ACQ. 
The Ministry and ro Education, Bishop Vincent, HomR, 
Egyptians, The, and the Occupation, Black. 
Egyptians, ReMigion of the Ancient, W.S. Kress, ACQ. 
Election, The Coming General, NatR. 
Elizabethan Explorers, ChQ, Oct. 
= Monuments and Epitaphs, A.G. Hill, NH. 
Ephesus, Council of, 4 Oct. 
Eternal Retribution, S.H. Kellogg, PRR, Oct. 
Eugenie, ex-Empress of France, Portraits of, Str, Oct. 
Europe, Dangers to the Peace of, Edward A. Freeman, F. 
Europe: The Armed Truce of the Powers, E. A. Freeman, F, 
Euxine and Caspian, A.T.Sibbald, ScotR, Oct. 
Evolution and Equality, A.Cox, NatR. 
Explorers, Elizabethan, ChQ, Oct. 
Explorers in Disguise, GGM. 
Explosives, Facts Relating to High, Lt.-Col. J.P. Farley, JMSI. 
Farmers’ Alliance, The Dangers of the, Senator J.T. Morgan, F. 
Farming in the Red River Valley. WH. 
a British, American View of, Andrew Carnegie, 
ngM. 
Fiction: English Realism and Romance, QR, Oct. 
Field Trial Winners of 1890—concluded, E. H. Morris, O. 
Figure-heads, G. Manville Fenn, Str, Oct. 
Finance: , 
The Evolution of Money and Finance, J. H. Cowperthwaite, 


Lipp. 
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The Restoration of Silver, John A. Grier, Lipp. 
The Bank of Holland, Bank. 
Financial: A Homely Issue, Nicolay Greysta, WH. 
Financial Vision of Dante, The, C. Bissell, BelM. 
Fire Loss, Methods of Reducing, C.H.J. Woodbury, CasM. 
Foods, The Adulteration of, G. L. Spencer. 
Food-Supply of the Future, W.O. Atwater, CM. 
Football, Association, Frederick Wier, Lipp. 
Football of 1891, Walter Camp, O. 
France: 
French and English, Miss Betham-Edwards, FR. 
Life in a French Province, Miss E. C. Price, Long. 
The Spiritualizatiun of Thought in France, CR. 
Ex-Empress of France, Portraits of, Str, Oct 
French Authors on Each Other, E. Delille, NC. 
Friends’ Meeting House at Redcar, E. Pyne, NatR. 
Future Probation, President Patton’s Address on, AR. 
Gaelic Historical Songs, ScotR, Oct. 
Games of Old Canada, The Historic, Prosper Bender, MAH. 
Garda, Lago di, W.C. Preston, SunM. 
Geer, Louis de, Rev.G. Edmundson, EH, Oct. 
Geographical Congress, The International, GGM. 
Geology? Do We Teach, Robert T. Hill, Ps. 
Germany: 
William II., Emperor of Germany, W.T.Stead, RR. 
The German Empire and Emperors, Charles H. Cooper, D. 
Germany and Count von Moltke, ER, Oct. 
Empress of Germany, Countess A. von Bothmer, GOP, Oct. 
Gettysburg Campaign, Stuart’s Cavalry in the, Col. Mosby, 
BelM. 
Ghosts, A Census of, RR. 
Ghosts of the Psychical Society, A. T. Innes, NC. 
Gilbert, W.S., H. How, Str, Oct. 
Gilmour, James, A. A.W. Dale, SunM. 
Glacial Epoch: Did Geographical Causes Change it? CR. 
God’s Problem for the South, A. L. Phillips, PQ, Oct. 
Goose, The Wild, of Nebraska, O. 
Gospel, The Preaching of the, C. Van Der Veen, AR. 
Government, Municipal, How to Improve: A Symposium, NAR. 
Gray, Ex-Governor, of Indiana, Judge John A. Holman, BelM. 
Greenland, North, Peary’s Expedition to, GGM. 
Guiana, The Bush Negroes of, C. DeKalb, GGM. 
Gwin and Seward, Wm. M.Gwin and Evan J.Coleman, OM. 
— Hannibal, An Old-Fashioned Statesman, E. Knight, 
OM. 


Hatfield House, Mrs. M. Tucker, EI. 

Heine, Heinrich, W. E.Simonds, D. 

Hell, The Christian, James Mew, NC. 

Herodas, The Mimes of, C. Whibley, NC. 

Hirsch, The Baron de, Fund, Hon. Myer 8. Isaacs, Men, CRev. 
Holland, The Picturesque Quality of, George Hitchcock, Scrib. 
Holmes, O.W., The Prose Writings of, E.G. Johnson, D. 

Holy Coat of Treves, M. 

Horse, The Omnibus and Tram, of London, W.J.Gordon, LH. 
Horse Farms, California, OM. 
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“REAL GHOST STORIES.” 


HE announcement was made in the November number of THE Review or 
Reviews that in some. early number of the Magazine there would appear, 

as a ‘Census of Hallucinations,” a collated series of fresh instances of fairly well- 
authenticated apparitions. This undertaking in Mr. Stead’s hands has entirely 
outgrown the compass of a Magazine article, and the ‘*‘ Real Ghost Stories ”’ 
are in the press as a separate and distinct publication. The volume will con- 
tain more than a hundred pages of the size of THE Review or Reviews, and will 
be sold everywhere on the news-stands for 25 cents. It will be sent from this 
office, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of 25 cents. It may be expected to 
appear about December 15th. Mr. W. T. Stead has accomplished, in this editor- 
ial task, one of the most remarkable of his many notable feats. Says one who is 
entitled to an opinion, “The work will attract to the problems of psychical 
phenomena a greater measure of popular attention than anything ever before 
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OMMENCING with the new year—January number—the price of subscrip- 
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and the price of single copies from 20 cents to 25 cents. Subscriptions received 
by all newsdealers and by 
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augh, and of typical subjects under the society’s 
care, 
Leading Articles of the Month— 
Mark Twain on Telepathy 
With portrait of Mark Twain. 
Frederic Harrison on Education 
With portrait of Frederic Harrison. 
University and Practical Life 


Journalism in Canada 
Southern Literature Since the War 

With portrait of Thomas Nelson Page. 
Professor James Bryce on the Negro Problem.... 7 
Mr. Harter’s “ Permanent Bank System ” 
A Permanent Census Department 
Rapid Transit 
The Quorum in European Legislatures........... 
Workingmen’s Insurance 
The “ Darkest England” Scheme 
The Cab Horses of London 
Paupers and Colonization 
‘HG BYe@-SEGQUCES, TNMINGS <6... 0c cccccciecw anne 
A Jew’s View of Russia 
International Aspects of Jewish Persecution 
The Regeneration of the New Soudan 
Lord Wolsely and the American War 
The Egyptian Question 
Possibilities of a Portuguese Republic 7 
Ten Years’ Increase in the Navies of the World.. 
Why the Russians Hate the Germans ............ 7 
The Zadrouza: What It Is and What It Does.... 7 
Why We Kiss Under the Mistletoe 
The Degeneration of the Race 
The Re-entrance of Sir Charles Dilke into Poli- 

VERS ae, hack site 7 
A Conversation with Mr. Parnell 
Mr. John Morley 
Modern Treatment of the Insane : 
Count Mattei and His Medicines ................. 
Immortality a Scientific Inference 
The Religious Views of Robert Browning 
How it is Non-Catholics go to Heaven 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn and Goethe 
Communication with Other Planets .............. 
Two New Inventions 
Sociology as a Science 
Bank Directors or Bank Dummies................ 
A Russian Naval Officer on a Modern Sea-Fight.. 7 


The Periodicals Reviewed— 
Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte and _ its 
PODHANGISy, oa ee eer ace sic sae sanecdtvke yeas 
North American Review 
The Forum 
The Arena 
The Nineteenth Century 
The New Review 
The Contemporary Review 
The Fortnightly Review 
Harper’s Magazine 
The Century 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Lippincott’s....... ave 
The Chautauquan 
The Cosmopolitan 
Atlantic Monthly 
New England Magazine 
The New England and Yale Review 
Popular Science Monthly 
The Charities Review 
Andover Review. 


Magazine of American History 

The French Magazines 
Poetry and Art 
The New Books— 

Lord Rosebery’s “ Pitt ” 

With portraits of Lord Rosebery, the Earl of 
Chatham, and William Pitt. 

Contents of Magazines and Reviews 
Index to Periodicals 
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